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THE SURRY FAMILY 


PART I 
ACCOUTREMENT 


I 


TuE change in the room, after grandma came to live 
with them, and the change in the life of the house, puz- 
zled Paul. The room seemed the same; he had tiptoed in 
one day, when he knew grandma was in the kitchen, to 
feel of the wall paper. It still had its rough surface, 
prickling at his finger tips, and when he pried back the 
green shade at the window to look at the design, he found 
the same horse-chestnut tree outside, the leaves brown and 
dry, crackling faintly through the glass. He scurried out 
before his grandmother found him there. The room might 
seem the same, but now it was always dark, full of a 
winding silence, with the little figure of his grandmother 
crouching in a chair, doing nothing. Or pouncing out to 
shrill at him, “What are you doing, boy?” The sunlight, 
the shelves of books, the desk, all had been removed, to 
make a space for the wooden bed, the old chest of drawers, 
the low rocker. Grandma was unhappy, and he must be 
quiet, not to disturb her. 

The change in the life of the house was as puzzling. 
Always there had been various kinds of days; calm, 
lovely days, when the feeling within the walls was tran- 
quil and buoyant, and he floated on an unruffled lake of 
content; his father and mother smiled at each other, and 
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he could go about his own little affairs, playing with 
Marjy, his sister, undisturbed. Then there had been other 
days, when the buoyancy vanished, when his mother 
shut herself away, tight-lipped, and his father banged 
doors and shouted. He and Marjy skulked a little, and 
waited for calm seas again. 

But since grandma came, there seemed no dave when 
he could float quietly along. “You must be very good 
to Grandma, Paul,” his mother had said. “She has suf- 
fered so much.” When he asked, “What is suffering?” 
his mother had cried. “It’s being hurt,” she said. 

Paul hung about the door of the darkened room, lis- 
tening. Nothing except brooding silence within. Marjy 
called him to come outdoors, but that closed door held him, 
If the room had been upstairs, he might have escaped it, 
but there it was, opening from the sitting room. One 
day it opened, and his grandmother hung above him, like 
a shrivelled black fern. 

“What do you want?” she said. Her eyes were faded 
blue between wrinkled, tired eyelids, and her nose twitched 
over a sunken mouth. 

“Do you hurt now?” he whispered. 

She had laid her hands on his wrists, small boned, cold 
hands, and stared down at his dark, anxious little face. 

“Come in.” She drew him gently into her room, toward 
her low chair. Her arms about him with fierce tender- 
ness, she rocked him, holding him against her dried old 
body, murmuring faint, strange words over his head, her 
lips mumbling into his hair. At first he was frightened; 
when her tears smeared, cold, on his cheeks, he began to 
cry softly. At that she rocked more gently, the musty 
odor of the wool stuff under his damp cheek prickled his 
nostrils, his heart slowed from its swift beating, and a 
troubled delight held him motionless. Nothing tranquil 
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in the clutch of the old arms, in the strange murmur 
against his hair. “Be quiet. Nothing can get you here. 
Be quiet, my Peter. You are safe here. If you stay here, 
nothing can harm you.” 

Marjy’s voice, outside the window, came from a dis- 
tant world, apart from the darkness and the clutching 
arms. Then, suddenly, his grandmother pushed him 
down from her knees. ‘Go away.” She jerked at her 
chair, so that it rocked away from him, leaving him 
frightened at the shadowy line of bent shoulders. 

He fled. Later he asked his mother, “Why does 
grandma call me Peter? I’m not Peter, am I?” 

His mother looked up from her basket of sewing, 
her eyes somber, like grandma’s. 

“Peter was her son. He broke her heart. He was 
a bad man, Paul.” 

“What did he do?” 

“You're too little to know. But you must be good, 
always. See how bad grandma feels.” 

“I’m not Peter.” He was confused. 

“Go outdoors and play with Marjy. You mustn’t 
bother grandma.” 

The sunlight was too bright, at first, after that dark 
room, and he carried with him a secret longing for a 
repetition of that strange, passionate encounter. 

Sometimes grandma would come out to eat with them 
at the table. She never talked, except for swift darts 
of comment. 

“Vou use too much butter, Maggie,” she would say 
to mother. 

“The children need lots,” mother would answer. 

And perhaps father would say, “It’s all right. I pay 
for. i€:” 

Then grandma would push back her chair, muttering 
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something about “throwing it in my face that I am home- 
less,” and scurry off like a drifting leaf into her room. 

“Good Lord, can’t you say anything to her?” father 
would roar. 

And mother. “You ane be more careful. It isn’t 
easy for her.” 

“Careful? Do I have to sit here while she criticizes 
everything, and not even make a joke?” 

Later, when no one was about, Paul would seize the 
handle of the door, turning it cautiously until he had a 
crack wide enough to slip through. Always he would 
find grandma in her chair, rocking, and often she would 
pull him hungrily into her brittle embrace. When, rarely, 
she cried out at him to go away, he hurried through the 
house, out behind the lilac hedge, where he pounded his 
fists on the ground and cried out, “I hate you! I hate 
you!” until the tight thwarted knots he felt at the pit of 
his stomach relaxed, and he could roll over, to stare up 
through pointed, overlaid green leaves at bits of sunlit 
sky. 

He could not have said why he felt he must wait until 
no one saw him, before he approached the door of 
grandma’s room. That mysterious adventure compelled 
secrecy. Marjy’s clamor sometimes sent his mother in 
search of him. Then he would reluctantly whisper, 
“Gramma, I got to go,” and after a final clutch, a final 
mutter, “You stay here, Peter,” he would tiptoe away. 


II 


He and Marjy were playing house under the lilacs. Paul 
went away to the office, while Marjy chided the dolls, 
ranged them against the trunks of the lilacs, and clattered 
the tin dishes on the toy stove. 
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“You be good, or I’ll tell your favver and he'll whip 
you.” Her voice reached Paul’s ears, as he loitered near 
the horse chestnut. He thought the drawn shade crinkled 
at one side, as if thin fingers clawed it back. Did he 
see grandma’s eyes peering down at him? He puffed 
out his chest and strolled back to the lilacs. 

“Have the children behaved theirselves ?” 

Marjy frowned at him, her straight, dark hair falling 
over her serious blue eyes. 

“Where you been so late, papa?’ she demanded. 
“They all need a whipping.” 

“Whaffor?” Paul squatted beside her. 

“They all sassed their gramma.” Marjy’s eyes 
gleamed. “See! She pointed to the largest doll, an 
amorphous thing of cloth, propped behind a branch. 
“That’s gramma.” She whispered, “They said she was 
a witch.” 

Paul squinted suspiciously at his sister, who grinned 
at him, and added, “She heard ’em, and cried and 
cried.” 

“She didn’t!’ Paul knocked the cloth doll flat from 
the branch. ‘She isn’t a gramma doll! You needn’t 
play that.” 

“She is! She is!” Marjy bounced with delight, the 
leaves rustling about her. “You knocked her down, you 
knocked her down!” Then as Paul’s thin face lowered 
at her, she pried herself out from the shelter. “Now 
I’ll be the favver and go to the offus and you mind the 
children.” 

SY om) tant.” ; 

“T am too.” Marjy stood up importantly. “What’ll 
I bring home for your dinner, mamma?” 

“T’m not the mamma.” Paul thrust her aside, scram- 
bling out of the lilac cave. “I’m tired of your ole game, 
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anyway.” He gave a backward kick at the cloth doll 
as he left, and Marjy’s wail of indignation only hastened 
his flight. Grandma wasn’t a witch. Marjy was a 
wicked girl and he wouldn’t play with her. He slipped 
through the empty kitchen and stood at his grandmother’s 
door. As if she were listening behind it, it swung ajar, 
and grandma’s hands were smoothing his hair, drawing 
him over to her rocker. 

Marjy’s voice shrilled through the silent house. 

“Mamma! Can’t Paul play wif me? Mam-ma!” 

Abruptly, the door was dragged open. Grandma 
stopped rocking, her arms like tight wires about him. 

“What are you doing in here, Paul?” Mother came 
swiftly in, pulling at his shoulder. 

“Leave him be,” muttered grandma. ‘Leave Peter 
bes: 

“He’s not Peter!’ mother cried out sharply. ‘“He’s 
my Paul. I won’t have him sulking in here!” She 
pried away the old hands, shuffled him across the floor, 
out into the bright living room. Paul, looking up at 
her, saw tears brimming from her darkened eyes. “You 
stay out of there,” she said. And then, harshly, “You 
don’t love your mother any more at all, do you? You’re 
not her Peter. You're my own boy!” And her arms 
were fierce about him, her tears on his cheeks. Paul 
quivered in a kind of delightful anguish. Another in- 
stant, and he would have burst into sobs. But Marjy 
appeared, bracing herself sturdily against her mother, 
and at once he closed in, hard, resentful. 

“You go play with Marjy. And play nicely. You 
be good to your little sister.” 

He was shut out, completely, from the delightful 
thrills of contest winding about him. 
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III 


Grandma, sitting alone in the dark, was again empty, 
lost in a strange world. She brooded vaguely, the pres- 
ent drifting indistinguishably through the past, the past 
threading into the present. No one could guess the 
black fears which beset her. Her life was like a child’s 
top, spun off from a long cord. It had revolved swiftly, 
always about one center, moving endlessly, but always 
held to that point. And now the spinning slackened, 
the circles wobbling grew uncertain and slow. Pres- 
ently the motion would cease, and the oncoming of that 
moment darkened all her consciousness of days when the 
spinning had been swift, so swift that it had seemed free, 
not held to one center. 

She had been a young girl when she had come to 
America. The loneliness, the bitterness of separation 
from the narrow life she had known, had driven her 
into a nostalgic cherishing of every detail of her child- 
hood. The older brother who had sent her money to 
reach America, died. The thread of courage which had 
served to pull her out of the poor home, to start her on 
a new life in a strange country, snapped, and she re- 
coiled upon herself, to spin in frightened circles. Fear 
of poverty, fear of disgrace, fear of God, above all, fear 
of strange people. And to Margaret Leffrey, all people 
were strange. 

When she met Timothy Rorke, coachman at the estate 
in the east where she was nursemaid, and found he had 
been as a boy in her county of northern England, all 
her mournful loneliness flooded into her dark eyes and 
caught Timothy’s simple, cheerful heart. They would 
have a bit of land for themselves, clearing it, raising a 
family. For a time Margaret almost forgot to be sus- 
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picious of the world about her. But war came. What 
the war was about, Margaret was never certain. She 
had supposed that in this new land no wars could come 
to drag your men away from home. 

“To free the slaves,” Timothy tried to explain to her. 

“What do slaves matter to us?” cried Margaret, cling- 
ing to the sleeve of his blue uniform. “What will I 
and the babies be doing, the while you free slaves?” 

There were two babies then, boys, and a third came 
soon after Timothy had gone. Came with Margaret 
alone in the two room house at the edge of the clearing. 
She had to feed them. There was no help for it, she 
must move to the nearest village. She loaded the bed- 
stead, the stove, the wooden box, the few chairs on to 
the wagon, and with little Maggie in her arms, Peter 
and Tim on the seat beside her, and fear in her heart, 
drove with never a backward glance at the clearing along 
the rough wood road the miles into the town. 

The slaves hadn’t mattered to her, but they kept Tim- 
othy from her four years while she grew stooped at the 
washtub. When they were free, Timothy came back, 
yellow and querulous, fever-racked—what prison and 
dysentery had left of the Timothy who had marched 
so handsomely away. That broke the last chance of 
any freeing contact with the world. Timothy never 
worked again, except to putter gently about the garden 
behind the house. He got drunk a few times, in the 
first years, in a futile attempt to escape the closing about 
him of the dark shadow that was Margaret. But he had 
nothing to combat her fierce rage, and so he stopped even 
the drinking. The echo of warm geniality which had 
been his spent itself over the cabbages and hollyhocks. 

The children went to school, of course, shy, imbued 
with secret hostility. Margaret would have no strange 
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children in her house. ‘Sent here to spy on us by their 
parents. Let them mind themselves and we mind our- 
selves.” Peter, the first-born, was to be a great man, a 
doctor, now, or maybe a lawyer. Timothy, the second, 
a noisy curly head, would no doubt come to some reck- 
less end. Margaret the girl could maybe have some 
schooling, and the youngest boy, born after the war, could 
be helped by the older ones. The years had wound by 
swiftly. Peter had been giving his training. Whatever 
money Margaret could lay finger to had gone to him. 
Incredible that a household in a small village could 
exist in such isolation, with such fear and suspicion. 
But Margaret was its core; her own dark fears domi- 
nated it. 

Peter, nourished on bitter fruit, had never become a 
great man. He had stayed in college until his father’s 
pension money was gone, until the small house was 
mortgaged. He had left school, his medical course un- 
finished, and come home to boast of his marriage. Money 
and family. Margaret had driven him out of the house, 
as if she dug out her heart with her quivering, 
twisted fingers, and flung it at him. He, her first born, 
her hope, had taken a woman for wife. The hidden 
root of her anguish she could not suspect. She only 
knew she wanted never to see him again. Then Tim- 
othy, the second boy, had run away, and before the end 
of the year word came that he was dead. Margaret the 
girl dragged for a brief space out of the narrowing 
circles of the life at home by the surge of her own needs, 
had married. The youngest boy, finding no one much 
concerned about him, went to work in the factory. 

Margaret found even the house too large for her; 
she took to hiding away in her own room, meeting Tim- 
othy’s clumsy attempts at comfort with black silence. 
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There was no future, no present; nothing but the past, 
full of struggle, of fear. And then Peter came back. 
He came at night, shabby and tired. He was in trouble, 
he had no money, his wife had left him. He became 
again the center of Margaret’s life. To feel his un- 
shaven cheek against hers, to feel his arms about her 
shoulders, to cradle his head against her dry breasts. 
She scrimped the food she set out for Timothy. If 
Maggie sent her money, if Arthur gave her a bill for a 
new dress, for food, she tucked it into a paper and laid 
it against her heart, where she could detect a faint 
rustle under her finger, to wait until there came a sly 
knock at her window in the evening. She had no blame 
for Peter now. He was hers again. 

One night Timothy found them. He peered out of 
faded eyes into the shadows beside the house, and then 
he lifted his stick. ‘Robbing your mother after break- 
ing her heart!’ His shout rose. “You've had every- 
thing we had, and you come crawling for more! Is it 
that you are a wicked knave? You’re no more son of 
mine.” Margaret rushed at him, pulled the stick from 
his trembling fingers. 

“You keep your mouth still,” she whispered. “Your 
own flesh and blood, an’ you drive him away! What 
have you ever done for us that you can put blame on 
him ?” 

He crept away, muttering. But his flash of rebellion 
added a crooked pleasure to Margaret’s encounters with 
her son. 

Then Timothy died. More dreadful than his death 
to Margaret was the absence of Peter from the funeral. 
She did not know where to send for him, and none of 
the others asked. She fought bitterly the decision which 
Arthur and Maggie reached, that she was to live with 
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Maggie and her husband. But there was no work in 
the village for Arthur, and she could not live alone. 
Although she waited for the little boy to come creep- 
ing to her door, that she might cradle him in her old 
arms and shield him against the terrifying world, she 
waited too for the man Peter to come to her window. 
He would find her, surely. There, under the black stuff 
of her dress, crackled the worn envelope. She picked 
at it, to make sure. Some night, when the stars hung 
over the dark tree beyond her window, he would come 
creeping up, would tap, oh, so gently, would call her. 


IV 


When Paul had disappeared, his mother stood for a 
moment at the closed door of grandma’s room. Then, 
pursing her small mouth resolutely, she went in. 

“T thought I’d sit here with my darning,” she said. 

“Well, it’s your house.” Grandma rocked silently. 

“Don’t you want to sew, too?” Margaret deliberately 
ran up the shade and seated herself by the window. 

“T can make a flat, smooth darn.’”’ Grandma reached 
out for the basket. “I’ve darned stockings for little run- 
ning feet till there wasn’t a shred left of the first knitting.” 
Her fingers picked at the worn black foot. “If you’d 
knit them yourself, now, you’d have less darning. You’re 
foolish, to buy them in the market.” 

“Nobody knits them any more, mother.” Margaret 
threaded a needle and slipped the grayish foot over her 
darning ball. 

“Nothing’s the same. Foolish, extravagant. What’s 
the world coming to, I’d like to know?” 

“T don’t know.” Margaret bit off the yarn with small, 
white teeth. The children were raking leaves. Beyond 
the glass of the closed window the September sky hung, 
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a flat and perfect blue; Marjy ran through Paul’s neat 
pile, shaking her head like a puppy, skirts and hair flying. 
The window held their rustling leaves and voices to a 
faint murmur. 

“Nothing is there you do for yourself, now,” shrilled 
Grandma, her head bobbing as she rocked. ‘And is it 
any happier you are? Money here, money there, waste- 
ful. I would spin the wool and card it, and weave it 
for suits for your father and your brothers. Butter I 
made, and bread.”’ Her old voice trailed off, and her 
chin dropped forward on her hand, which she had mit-~ 
tened in a stocking of Paul’s. Margaret glanced at her. 
She was remote, lost in her circling past. 

Margaret’s needle gleamed swiftly, threading the gaps 
in heel and toe, and her mind gleamed in broken thoughts, 
over and under, in and out. Life was hard enough, with- 
out the added burden of her mother. But no one could 
say she failed in any duty. Happier? Her mother 
didn’t know what real unhappiness was. She had known 
sorrow and trouble, perhaps. But Margaret could see 
her father, Timothy, stumping about his garden, the sun 
gleaming on his faded blue shirt, coming meekly in to 
supper, sitting in his chair by the window with the paper. 

She remembered her mother’s warning, before her 
marriage. “He’s not of us, Maggie. He’s of different 
people. You'll have a hard time.” 

Stubborn, reckless, hot tempered. How had she known 
he would be that? She couldn’t tell her mother. She 
knew what the old mouth would mumble: “You have 
made your bed. Lie on it.” 

But she had intended things to be so different. How 
could she know that under her delight at escape from 
her narrow home, at freedom from the faint terror her 
mother often stirred in her, under the delicate idealism 
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of those first days of marriage, lay rigid and dark the 
net she would try to spread over the man she married, 
over the life they were to lead? She must possess him 
utterly, as her mother had possessed Timothy. She dis- 
liked his people, his casual, wide ranging, genial mother; 
his silent, autocratic father. She disliked his easy-going 
ways with strangers, with people he scarcely knew. He 
seemed to her to violate the very essence of her home, 
in his outrageous way of bringing people there, anyone, 
at any time. To her a home was a private, secret thing 
about which a high wall of respectability was raised. 
No one should ever penetrate behind that wall. And then, 
in those early days, the very ardor of his passion antag- 
onized her, drove her into retreat far behind her shrink- 
ing, submissive propriety. In business he was careless, 
injudicious, generous, always generous to outsiders, re- 
gardless of the need of his family. She had used all her 
weapons, reproaches, tears, a wild accusing hysteria, a 
frigid aloofness: all the weapons which her mother had 
furnished her. With Timothy they had availed. But 
with Franklin Surry they seemed to grow more blunt 
as the years climbed on. There were the children now. 
Paul, shy, sensitive, easily hurt. She knew just how 
he felt; he was herself, expanded into that thin little 
growing boy, but still herself. Marjy was hers, too, but 
sometimes she had a baffled sense as if there was a stub- 
born other self in Marjy, wilful, opposing. Paul 
mustn’t come slinking in here. She broke the thread 
and slipped the yellow darning ball out of the stocking. 
Was her mother asleep? No, under the wrinkled lids 
shone a wary slit of blue. 

“Tt isn’t good for Paul, your holding him and crying 
over him,” she said. 

The lids folded back, over blue rage. 
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“Jealous, ain’t you?’ The old mouth made little 
sucking noises. “Always were jealous.” 

Margaret held her basket against her breast, darting 
to her feet. 

“Can’t I say what is good for my own child?” 

“He likes his grandma.” 

Margaret hung above her, impotent. She was so tiny, 
so indomitable. 

“Get out of my room. You just sat there till you 
dared say that.” The old woman tugged at her chair 
until she had it backed against her daughter, and the 
neat smooth coil of dark hair, streaked with gray, nodded 
as she rocked. 

Margaret’s face was rigid and white, but she walked 
slowly out of the room. She would tell Paul he must 
never go in there. She pushed away the tremor of fear. 
Suppose he went, anyway? 


Vv 


The little girl, Marjy, flung herself down on the great 
pile of leaves, laughing at Paul’s shout, “Don’t do that, 
Marjy! Don’t!’ They crackled in small voices close 
to her ears; they tickled her arms, they crumbled into 
the neck of her gingham dress, they powdered off into 
her nose, a brown smell which made her sneeze. She 
tossed armfuls of them, and then, kneeling at the edge 
of the pile, raked it into a mound again with her hands. 
“There, Paul. It’s all nice now.” Paul, coming with 
the wheelbarrow piled high with more leaves, scowled 
at her, and dumped his load into the hollow left by her 
body. 

“I£ you don’t work, it won’t be ready for papa to 
light when he comes.” 

At that Marjy flew madly to raking. Soft maple 
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leaves, with hints of their gorgeous color left, horse- 
chestnut leaves, almost black, they flew up in frenzied 
whirls under her attack. 

“Le’s wait till it’s dark, Paul. Black dark, Then it’d 
burn better.” 

“They’d make us go to bed.” Paul wheeled another 
load down to the driveway. 

“It'd scare gramma.”’ Marjy peered slyly at her 
brother. ‘“A big fire right out of her window.” 

“She’d know it was only a bonfire.” 

“She’s a bad ole thing.” Marjy darted a pink tongue 
at the window. The shade was drawn again. “I wisht 
it was the other gramma had come.” 

Paul did not hear her. He was raking out the gutter 
in front of the house. Marjy stood under the tree, quiet 
a moment. She didn’t exactly think; vague, swift im- 
ages darted through her. Grandma didn’t like her. She 
liked Paul. Whenever Marjy was near her she felt little 
prickles at the base of her neck, as if the dry, crooked 
fingers touched her. And Paul ran off and left her alone. 
Suddenly she saw, walking slowly toward the house, her 
father, a tall, gangly figure. She dashed through the 
rackety leaves, a glow tinkling to the tips of her fingers. 

“Hello!” she cried. “Hello!” and then she had his 
hand clutched in her small fingers. ‘“Favver, would you 
light the bonfire when it’s all black dark and it would 
be red? Would you, favver?”’ 

“T guess so. After supper.” 

As they went into the house, Marjy still clung to his 
hand. She wasn’t afraid of anything, not even grandma’s 
dark room, when father came. He relaxed within her 
the tight little discomfort which the days sometimes ac- 
cumulated. Even when he didn’t see her clearly, she 
could hang on to his hand, until he turned from his 
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mysterious grown-up thoughts and smiled at her, or made 
a funny joke. Tonight was one of the far-away nights. 
Marjy could see his eyes wander uneasily about the house, 
as if they looked for something, and his mouth twitched. 

“Where’s your mother?” 

“Oh, you’ve come.” Mother stood in the doorway 
of the kitchen. Marjy saw their glances meet above 
her, secret glances, undecipherable. 

Then father sat down with his paper, and mother went 
on with the supper preparations. Marjy leaned against 
his arm, spelling out the large black letters at the top 
of the sheet, rubbing her cheek on the rough wool of 
his sleeve. 

“Marjy!’ Her mother’s voice had a sharp note. 

“What?” Marjy did not stir. 

“Run help your mother.” Her father shoved her 
gently away. “You're big enough to set the table 
now.” 

“Marjy, did you hear me?” 

“I’m coming.” Marjy’s stroll spoke loudly of indig- 
nation. She didn’t want to be summoned. Wasn’t she 
reading the paper? “What?” 

“Put the silver around and the plates. You haven’t 
washed yet, have you?” 

She could just reach the sideboard drawer where the 
silver was kept. By standing on tiptoe she could stretch 
far enough inland on the table to lay the knives and 
forks straight. Mamma’s place. Papa’s across from 
her. Paul’s and her own opposite on the long sides of 
the table. She hesitated. A fifth place. Her eyes sought 
the closed door behind her father’s absorbed head, and 
deliberately she closed the silver drawer. She carried 
in the tumblers of milk, clasping each in both hands, 
scarcely breathing until she had it safe on the table. 
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Then they all sat down, Paul with his hair sleeked 
wetly back, and father ladled out the creamed potatoes. 

“Where’s your mother?” he asked abruptly. He 
spoke to mother. 

“She doesn’t want any supper.” 

He was silent. Marjy, watching under lowered 
lashes, saw him spread butter on his bread with irritated 
jerks. 

“Why doesn’t she? She'll go clear crazy, moping in 
there. Paul, tell her to come out.” 

“Sit still, Paul. She doesn’t want any supper.” 

“Did you hear me, Paul?” father roared. 

Paul, half out of his chair, looked at his mother, his 
lip quivering. And then father jumped up, rushed to 
the door, burst it open, calling, “Come out to supper, 
grandma.” 

Marjy could hear a mutter. That was all. But father 
banged the door and was back at the table, while Paul 
melted into his chair. 

“T hope you're satisfied,’ said mother. 

“Why can’t she be human? Does she want to drive 
us all crazy?” 

“She’s more human than some folks.” Mother’s 
mouth was trembling, now, and suddenly she pushed 
away her plate, and head lowered, went into the kitchen. 

In a heavy silence Marjy and Paul finished supper. 
Father ate with a kind of fierce absorption. 

“Next time I tell you to do something.” He rose, 
frowning down at his son. “You do it at once!” And 
he flung Thiensel out of the house. 

Marjy darted after him, crying out, “The bonfire, 
favver! You said ” but he was already halfway 
down the block. 

Later, when she found grandma in the kitchen, mum- 
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bling at a piece of bread, sipping her tea, she pelted away, 
up to her own safe bed. Grandma was a witch! 


VI 


Her father, Franklin Surry, ground out his rage 
against the sidewalks as he strode through the soft twi- 
light. He hadn’t meant to go off the handle like that. 
But at the end of such a day to go home to a place 
haunted by the figure of that sulking old woman was 
enough to set any man off. Right there where he 
couldn’t get away from her. Behind his shoulder as he 
sat down to read the paper. In his wife’s eyes. He 
ground his fist into his pocket. Margaret was growing 
more like her mother every day. Just having the old 
woman there hurried the process. She’d always hated 
him, Mother Rorke had. That time, years ago, when 
she’d flown at him for taking Maggie out on Sunday 
to walk. Lord, what a tongue she had! He'd tried to 
be decent to her. But the slightest word was enough to 
give offense. 

He felt himself an heroic, aggrieved figure, striding 
through the night. He had wanted his wife in good 
humor, too. He’d have to tell her, and soon, about the 
mess at the store. Well, she’d expected him to fail, 
hadn’t she? He’d kept things from her: her ideas about 
business were elemental and naive. He tried to fling 
back his shoulders, to lengthen his step, to escape the feel- 
ing of that soft, alien presence, floating about him, ferret- 
ing him out with blind tentacles, clinging to him. 
smothering him. Why, if Maggie had been decent, he 
might never have signed that note for his brother. He 
hadn’t made up his mind, the night Maggie had found 
the letter asking for money. Then she had flown at him, 
and he had to go bond, after that, just to keep his head up, 
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He unlocked the door of his dark store, and stood a 
moment, sniffing the familiar odor: crackers, spices, 
wooden boxes, fruit. God, how he hated it! But what’d 
he do, if he lost it? Clerk for some other man? He 
groaned as he reached for the cord and snapped on the 
ceiling light. The stock was worth something. Rows 
and rows of neat cans. If he could get credit somewhere. 
There on his desk behind the cashier’s booth lay the 
letter from one company. All he’d bought of them, and 
they turned on him the first chance they had. And that 
salesman who was in at noon. “You’ve got to pay 
something on account, Mr. Surry, if you want more 
of our goods. Nice little place you’ve got. Good corner. 
What’s the trouble, anyway?” 

His brother’s note was just for two thousand. Paltry 
sum to ruina man. He pulled open the desk drawer, and 
his mouth twisted grimly at the letter on top of the untidy 
mess of papers. His father’s hand, neat, slanting letters. 
Well, the old man was smart, all right. 


“My dear son Franklin: If you were foolhardy 
enough to go bond for your brother, you'll have to 
reap the tares you have sown.” 


A kind of grudging admiration tinged his anger. He'd 
wanted the old man to know what he’d done, he guessed. 
He knew there was no money in his pockets. An ex- 
preacher, full of the righteous justice of the Lord he 
had always preached. And his sons—going the way 
preachers’ sons were supposed to go. 

He felt under the papers until his fingers touched 
cool, smooth glass. It wouldn’t improve Maggie’s mood if 
he went home with that on his breath. Lately the whiff 
of an onion made her suspicious. His fingers lingered 
caressingly. Just aswallow. The angry, weary bafflement 
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within him lifted him on a long, smooth wave toward 
his desire. A swallow, and he’d have more zip to attack 
these figures again. Ah, it was a swift knife, cutting 
through taut threads that bound him. He waited a 
moment, sensing the warm, relaxing tingle. Well, another 
would help. As long as Maggie would row him any- 
way, he might as well have still another. He hid away 
the bottle, grinning softly. What'd she expect? If a 
man was in trouble, and couldn’t turn to his wife with- 
out more trouble. . . . It was all because that old woman 
was there behind the door. He opened the mottled 
account books, and pen in hand began a laborious ascent 
of one column. His own mother. If she weren’t dead, 
she’d help him. Funny to think she was dead. Having 
to lie still in one narrow place. “Tm going to like 
Heaven, Franky.” Her voice sounded freshly in his 
ears. ‘“There are so many folks there I know.” She’d 
been a wonderful minister’s wife. She’d stood between 
the boys and their iron father; perhaps she’d stood too 
much between them. But her little giggle the day she 
died sounded like a girl’s. 

His hand groped again into the drawer, closed around 
the bottle. He ought to balance those accounts, to see 
just where he stood. Stood? He laughed aloud. He 
didn’t stand, he’d been knocked down, flat. He dropped 
his head forward, his hands clutching over it. A secret 
thought wriggled through his despair. If Maggie could 
see me, she’d know how bad I feel. She might. Two 
thousand, and ten days. If that were all. He’d expected 
some returns from that Florida stock company. — Maggie 
had driven him into that, too. She thought you ought 
to hide money in an old sock. She’d made such a fuss 
he had bought more than he intended to. Why—the 
warm glow was growing dingy now—Why had he bought 
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that stock, when she knew it was bad? Ifa man feels 
a net shutting over him, he thrashes out in any direction, 
any way to escape. 

God, he couldn’t look at figures. Black ants, squirm- 
ing. He'd go home. Maggie might be in bed. She 
was mad enough. He’d sneak in and lie down on the 
dining room couch. Sleep . . . that would be good. 
Sleep. 

He must have drunk more than he intended; the side- 
walk had a pleasant undulation beneath his feet. Bad 
habit, drinking alone. Soon as he had this mess straight- 
ened out, he’d stop. Yes, he’d swear off. He con- 
centrated busily on the affair of walking; if he went at 
a good clip, the earth didn’t get so far up to meet his 
feet. Left, right; left, right; right, left, over the curb. 

He could sell out to Kraus. The round, red sandiness 
of Dutch Kraus wavered ahead of him down the street. 
Kraus had been a good clerk. That was five years back. 
He had come in last week; his daughter’s new husband 
could run the truck farm, and Kraus wanted to move 
into town. He hinted at cash enough to buy out the 
stock and good will, what there was of it. Kraus had 
an easy time. His wife would work in the store with 
him, and his boy would deliver. Yes, he might sell 
out to Kraus. He would tie a white apron over his 
belly and smirk at the slatternly women. It took a 
Dutchman to get ahead, having his whole family work- 
ing for him. Now Maggie would scarcely set foot in 
the store. If he so much as spoke a decent word to a 
woman customer while she was there, he heard from it 
afterwards. 

He stopped in front of the house. Lord, the light 
still shone in the living room. Maggie was up. Well, 
maybe she’d keep still, since her mother was in the house. 
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He’d go round to the kitchen door. He took off his 
hat, smoothing back his hair, and circled the house cau- 
tiously. Before him rose a shadowy pile; he kicked at it. 
Marjy’s bonfire. Poor little kid, he’d forgotten it. A 
faintly sentimental prick in the balloon of his truculence. 
Too bad. The leaves rustled. 

Margaret had heard him. She was standing in the 
kitchen. 

“T didn’t know where you were,” she said. “There’s 
a telegram.” She came near him, holding out the yellow 
sheet. Then her face set in hard lines. “While you’ve 
been drinking,” she said, “your father is dying. They 
want you to come.’”’ Her words held unaccountable re- 
proach, as if his drinking were in some way responsible 
for his father’s dying. Franklin stared at the paper. 
Why, he’d had a letter today from the old man. He 
wouldn’t like to die, the stubborn old fellow. Nothing 
else had ever beaten him, but death would. Franklin 
had an obscure sense of triumph, as if he aligned himself 
with death in this final conflict. All his life he had 
been fighting the old man; he’d meant to show him, some- 
time, how smart he really was. Now, maybe it was too 
late. He heard his wife’s voice, sharp and cold. 

“T packed a grip for you. If you aren’t too dis- 
gustingly drunk there is that milk train at twelve you 
could take.” 

Franklin looked at her, pried his watch out of a vest 
pocket, and snapped up the lid deliberately, looked again 
at Maggie as he thrust the watch back. 

“Your sympathy touches me deeply,” he said. 

“Sympathy!” Her hands clasped against her breast, 
and a wave of color rushed to the edge of soft hair. 
“You . . . you brute!” 
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“All right.” Franklin strode past her into the living 
room. “Where’s the grip? We can finish when I come 
back from my father’s deathbed. Did you put a razor 
in? I might ” he drew his finger slowly across his 
throat. “Here.” He tossed a bunch of keys onto the 
table. “Tell Paul to go down to the store at eight and 
wait till Henry comes.” 

Margaret had followed him into the room. The rigid 
mask of her face melted into the tremulousness of tears. 
Franklin flung open the front door; he stood there a 
moment, the night air cool on his face, while the curious 
rope of habit dragged him against his will, against his 
anger, back to say goodbye to her. Reluctantly he turned. 
She wouldn’t come halfway. He’d have to cross the 
room. He went slowly toward her, laid his hand on her 
shoulder. With a sob she turned away her face, and 
his lips touched her cheek. He thought she shivered. 
Smelled his breath. “Goodbye,” he said grimly and 
strode away. But the door of grandma’s room flew 
open, and a shriveled figure, clutching a dark bathrobe 
under a pointed chin, darted out. 

“What are you doing, breaking my daughter’s heart ?” 
the old voice shrilled. “I hear her crying till I can’t 
sleep. Worthless and ruinous.” 

“God damn it! Did I ask you to my home to interfere 
and spy?” Franklin’s confused emotions crashed into 
a dreadful roar. “Go in and shut your door!” 

Margaret, with a little cry, flung herself at her mother, 
and arm about her shoulders, led her back into her room. 
The closed door hid them both. Franklin saw it through 
a warm blur of red, as if his jerking heart had filled 
his eyes with blood. Then he wheeled and rushed away, 
out of the house, down the street. 
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VII 


The next month was full of excitement for the chil- 
dren. That Grandfather Surry had died was a vague 
event, far distant. That father was selling his store, that 
they all were to move to a farm, that furniture must be 
packed, that all sorts of interesting things were piled 
behind the house and burned, all this was immediate and 
fascinating. Paul heard his mother talking across the 
hedge with their neighbor, Mrs. Bridges. “Yes; Mr. 
Surry is taking charge of a large farm left him by his 
father. No, his father was a minister. He didn’t farm 
himself. But he wanted Franklin to live there. It’s just 
at the edge of town, so the children can get to good 
schools easily.” Mother had her company voice, soft 
and furry, thought Paul, listening intently. He wondered 
why things seemed so much more wonderful when he 
heard mother telling someone about them, than when he 
heard her and father talking them over. 

Father had said, “A chance to be independent. To 
live without having to wait on people! Without a 
sword over your head. To think the old man wanted 
me to have that property. Maggie, it’s too good to be 
true.” And mother had said to him, “I hope so. Drag- 
ging us off to the ends of the earth. What do you know 
about farming?” 

The ends of the earth. If it was round, where were 
its ends? 

“I’m not going to farm it much.” Father was rush- 
ing about, making jokes, hammering boxes. “That land 
is a gold mine. Right there in the place the town’s got 
to grow. We'll raise enough to eat and sell off the 
rest of the land in small pieces. 

“Who'd buy it? Miles from town.” 
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“You'll see.’ 

Grandma ee fearfully out of a crack of the door, 
mumbling to herself as the carpets were rolled up, as the © 
pictures came down. 

“What is it they are doing?” she asked Paul, beck- 
oning a crooked finger at him. “Is the landlord setting 
them out in the street?” 

But her eyes remained frightened and blank when Paul 
tried to tell her. 

“T can’t go away from here,” she said, rocking back 
and forth. “TI can’t go away.” 

Marjy’s dolls were packed in a basket, the last of the 
furniture had gone into the wagons, with much gee-ing 
at the black horses, and the closed hack had come, to 
take them all to the train. But grandma, who had been 
sitting all day at her window, her cape tied at her throat, 
her small black bonnet knotted under her chin, had dis- 
appeared. 

“Where is mother?” ve her face white from 
weariness, jerked open the door of the empty closet. 
“Paul, look outdoors. Where is she?” 

Paul, rushing through the woodshed, stopped to 
salvage an old alarm clock.. He tried to stick it in his 
pocket, and that failing pinned his arm firmly over it. He 
might make it go. Then, from the waist high window, 
he had a glimpse of grandma’s flat bonnet, beyond the 
hedge. He ran across the lawn and came up breathless 
at the Bridges’ kitchen door just as grandma knocked. 
She did not see him. Her old face was dry wrinkled 
linen, out of which sunken eyes blazed desperately. 

“Good day,” she said, as Mrs. Bridges pushed her face 
against the screen. “I wanted to ask you”—her dry 
lips puckered over her words—“I have to go away. If 
my son should come, he might ask you had you seen 
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me. He’s a handsome tall fellow, with raven black hair. 
Tell him they took me away with them. Peter is his 
name. Peter Rorke.’”’ Tears crept over the crinkled linen 
of her cheeks. ‘‘’Twould be hard on him, coming and 
not finding his mother. Peter Rorke.”’ 

“Can’t you write and send him your address?” Mrs. 
Bridges’ nose sniffed avidly. Paul crept closer and 
tugged at his grandmother’s hand. ‘“T’ll tell him, if I 
should see him.” 

Grandma stared at Paul and then meekly let him lead 
her back to the waiting carriage. “Don’t tell ’em,’’ she 
whispered, her head nodding wisely. But as the hack 
rattled away, she moaned softly, and Paul, snuggled 
close to her, heard her faint words, “No more’n a leaf 
in the blast, whirled hither an’ yon.” 

Paul flattened his nose against the gritty window of 
the train and watched the flat country hurry past. It 
seemed to spin like a great wheel, the rim just outside 
the window, the hub out at the motionless horizon. But 
every time he thought he would catch the whole swift 
revolution, the distant horizon changed subtly. It made 
him dizzy, that huge wheel of the earth. Patches of 
leafless woods, the tree trunks running past each other. 
Swamp land, with tangles of brown. Fields, naked 
through thin grass, with grayish wigwams of old corn- 
stalks. Houses and barns, and the train jerking to 2 
stop at a small station. Paul rubbed his nose and turned 
from the window. 

“Ts this it?” He was anxious. 

“Not yet.” Father and Marjy went off dcwn the 
aisle. Marjy wanted a drink. 

“I’m going to get off.” Grandma wavered to her feet, 
clutching at the red plush of the arm. “I’m kinda sick.” 

“Not here, mother.” Margaret pushed her gently back. 
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Sieh sit still. Paul, you take grandma’s hand. No, keep 
still.” 

Grandma shrunk into the seat with a little whimper. 

“See, grandma! Look at that man’s horse!” Paul 
pointed to the road, where, beyond the white railroad 
gates, a horse made dancing steps. But grandma would- 
n't look. Her eyes dilated, and Paul knew she was afraid. 
All the strange people, the noise, the brisk movement, 
assaulted her, pried her out of her shell, made demands 
upon her from which she could only shrink. Paul dimly 
felt that contracted fear. “Poor grandma!” he whispered 
and the old fingers, brittle and chill, clung to his hand. 
Mother leaned back, her eyes closed, her headache look 
drawn over lids and nostrils. 

The sun was a pale, flat disk in the gray November 
sky when father dragged the bundles and telescopes down 
from the racks and with a breezy gaiety which made Paul 
glum—so much affront it seemed to grandma’s fear and 
mother’s headache—marshalled them out upon the sta- 
tion platform. One trunk was loaded beside the driver, 
and again they were shut into a musty hack, rolling off 
through a strange town. 

“We'll have to camp out till the things come,” said 
father. 

Marjy bounced on her seat; father’s gaiety drove her 
into a boisterous recklessness, so that she shouted and 
wriggled. Paul scowled at her. 

“I suppose you don’t know what’s in the houses, or 
what condition it’s in?” mother asked. 

“We'll all know soon enough. Hi, this isn’t a funeral 
procession!” Father thrust his head out to shout at the 
driver. 

The spurt of the horses jounced grandmother. “You 
don’t weigh enough to hold yourself down, do your” 
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father cried out, while Marjy gave an exaggerated 
bounce. 

“Do you want us all killed?” Mother’s mouth thinned 
into a line. “Tell that man to drive decently.” 

“T did tell him.” Whoof, they swung around a corner, 
onto a rutted, narrow road. 

Out of the town, past houses where lights shone yellow 
under shadowy trees. When the hack stopped at the end 
of a small hill, the November dusk lay deep about the 
square house in front of them. . 

“Well, here we are!’ Father paid the driver, helped 
twirl the trunk onto the porch. 

“Yes, here we are.” Mother led grandma up the steps. 
“In a wilderness at the cnd of the world.” 

“That's right!” Father was wrestling with the rusty 
lock. ‘‘That’s the way to begin! Wait till I light up.” 

Supper by candlelight in the high-ceilinged, smoky 
kitchen, with the faint gnawing of a mouse back in a 
cupboard. No fire, till father had looked at the chimney. 

“If you’d only come ahead and put things in some 
shape.” Mother was unpacking the trunk, pulling out 
blankets and night clothes. ~ 

“I couldn’t. Unless we paid rent another month. 
What’s the matter with this for one night?’ Father 
shielded the candle flame with his hand as he went from 
room to room. “There’s enough furniture here to live 
with for a year. Lamps, too, if we had oil.” 

“It’s béen years since the house was lived in. If we 
don’t all get sick, it’ll be a mercy.” 

Paul, with a queer feeling where his sandwich had 
gone, crept about after the dancing light of the candle. 
Marjy’s boisterousness had slipped over the edge into 
fretting. She didn’t want to go to bed, she didn’t want 
to be still! Inadvertently she stood near Grandma 
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as she wailed out her negative desires. Suddenly, 
whiff, the old hand swept against her mouth. Paul 
felt the house rock about him; he wanted to slap her, too! 
But mother swooped iowa grandma. “Don’t you 
touch my children! I'll see to them.” And Marjy, her 
face crimson with amazed rage, flung herself against 
her father’s knees. 

“There, hush your noise.” He lifted her into his 
arms. “Hush, Marjy. Where’s the button that holds 
_ your clothes on? Let’s go to bed.’ He lifted his head. 
“Is her room ready?’ He nodded toward the old woman. 
“Get her in it, can’t you?” 

At last they were in bed, Paul and Marjy in a huge 
wooden ark in a room off the long hall. Paul eased 
himself over humps and hollows. Marjy had dropped 
asleep at once. He lifted his head. Mother had 
propped the window open with a hairbrush, and through 
the dim gray patch drifted mysterious sounds, a little 
swishing against the glass. He slipped one foot from 
under the blanket. If he could find grandma’s room.... 
But the strangeness of the house rose like walls about 
him and he shivered back into a little cramped mound. 
He wasn’t exactly afraid. He thrust his hand toward 
Marjy. Yes, she was there, soft and warm. Outside 
the window the world began to spin again, a great wheel, 
with Paul on its rim. 


VIII 


From that first night, when her weariness had made 
the small discomforts of adjusting almost more than 
she could endure, Margaret Surry hated the house and 
regretted that she had yielded to Franklin’s insistence. 
He could have sold this place and kept his store. Large 
as a barn, and about as.convenient, she said; the great 
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lofty rooms, the winding stairway, the dark kitchen— 
they were alien to her, the discarded shell of life on a 
scale she did not know, and hence suspected. The 
property had been given to Franklin’s father, the Rev- 
erend, as she always called him, by a wealthy parishioner 
in one of his brief periods of repentance. The Reverend 
himself had never lived there; for a brief period he had 
put a man there to farm it, but that venture paid so 
poorly that the last few years he had let the house stand 
empty. 

“Tt will cost a fortune to repair these barracks,” she 
said to Franklin. ‘Broken windows, leaky roof. Look 
at those outbuildings! I was mad to let you come.” 

“We'll make our fortune here, Maggie!’ Father was 
triumphant over the fire which roared in the old range. 

Their fortune! Maggie did not hide her contempt. 
And the first winter there did nothing to alter her feel- 
ing. The old hot air furnace swallowed up coal, the heat 
floated away in the high rooms, the children sniffled, 
grandma was sick. Even the little black cow which 
Franklin bought died. Paul found her one morning, and 
came in, his face white with piteous distress. “I can’t 
make her get up, mother. She won’t budge. Oh, 
mother !”” 

Paul walked to school, two miles through drifted 
roads. Marjy couldn’t go. She followed her father 
around the place, growing wilder every day. And 
Franklin, in rough clothes, unshaven, dashed about from 
one scheme to another. He wouldn’t listen to a thing 
she suggested. Somehow, in his succession of plans, in 
his putterings and hammerings, he escaped her completely, 
as if all his desires lay beyond her reach. He and Marjy 
would come in, snowy, stamping and shouting, ‘“Where’s 
dinner, mamma? ‘Your farm hands are starved! We 
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got that pig pen almost built. Why don’t you come 
help us?” 

“You thinl: I’ve nothing to do?” 

And then they were off again, leaving her in the 
dreary, lonely house, with her old mother. No neighbors 
for a mile at least, and nothing but German and Scandi- 
navian farmers then. Margaret hated the stretch of 
country. Not that she wanted people dropping in. . . 
but a neat little house, set down close among other neat 
little houses, where your life went on in an orderly, 
secret fashion... . 

What money Franklin had flew off in mad tangents. 
He wouldn’t put in a new furnace. But he bought 
another cow, and a churn. When Maggie refused to 
make butter, he tried it himself. For three weeks he 
did it, coaxing Marjy to work the churn handle. Then 
he came home with a washing machine. They wasted 
money on laundry. They'd do it at home. He could 
work the machine, if Maggie would collect the clothes. 
At that Margaret went to bed with neuritis. The wash- 
ing was the one thing she wasn’t doing. “If you’d plan 
to save me work, instead of thinking up things for me 
to do!’ She cried until Paul crept into the room and 
stood forlornly beside the bed. She clutched him to 
her breast, sobbing out “What will become of us!’ But 
the washing machine was pushed into a corner of the 
cellar. 

Then Franklin decided that poultry was the best bet 
for money making. He sent home and set up in the 
cellar where the furnace heat world help, three huge 
antiquated incubators. The odor of the smoky oil filled 
the house. Twice in the night grandma came shrilling 
through the halls that the house was on fire. Margaret, 
trying to brush off his coat one day, came on the bill 
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for the eggs. Fancy, special breeds. She flung it into 
the fire, in a futile rage. In one incubator the lamp 
burned too high. Father swore that someone had turned 
it; even Marjy cried. The eggs were cooked. In the 
other machines the chicks began to come out, and tiny 
peeps went on incessantly. Yellow fluff balls behind the 
glass ; the children spent hours watching them, and Frank- 
lin devoured pamphlets about feeding. That was in 
March. Franklin went in to town, and a sudden blizzard, 
a final winter threat, kept him there. Paul, going down 
te put fresh water in the drinking pans, screamed, and 
Margaret’s rush found him beating with his hands at a 
blazing mass of rags, left too near the lamp. She 
poured his pail of water over the flames, and with a 
shudder at the black tatters swimming over the dirt 
floor, hurried Paul upstairs, where she spread soda over 
his grimy, reddened palms. A spiral of acrid smoke fol- 
lowed them up the stairs, and grandma appeared at the 
doorway, taut with fear. 

“Tt’s all right, gramma.” Paul smiled at her. “We 
put it out.” 

They did not notice the old figure crawling down the 
wooden steps into the cellar. The wind rattled the shut- 
ters bolted against the bricks of the house, and the chil- 
dren watched through the windows the snow driven 
so madly across the short radius of light from their 
lamp. 

“T hope your father’s all right,’ Margaret said, as she 
sent them to bed. “He said he’d stay in town if it 
stormed.” 

Paul moved his bandaged hands under the covers. 
“Anyhow, we didn’t let the little chicks get burned up. It 
would of hurt ’em, wouldn’t it?” 
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Father came, early the next morning, tramping across 
the snow which lay in dazzling banks under the March 
sun. He told about the storm in town. He was ravenous 
for breakfast. He listened to the story of Paul’s hands 
without a retort for Margaret’s undertone of reproach. 
But when he went down cellar, leaving the door ajar, 
Margaret noticed in sharp alarm that only an empty 
silence floated up. 

In a moment he came thrashing up to the kitchen. 

“Good God!” he cried out. ‘‘Why did you have to kill 
them? Paul wasn’t hurt much.” 

Grandma cackled from the doorway. 

“°Twan’t safe, them lamps burning. I said it wasn’t 
safe. It mighta burned Paul to death. I put ’em out.” 

“You ” Father stared at her, his face crimsoning 
until the veins between his eyebrows bulged. “You e 
But she only nodded and scuttled away. 

Margaret hurried down the stairs. She heard Paul 
stumbling after her. The room was cold, bitter cold, 
full of the spent breath of the blizzard, full of pallid 
darkness from the snow drifted across the small windows. 
Behind the murky glass lay countless fluffy balls, with 
ridiculous toes pointing upwards. 

“Are they all dead?” Patl’s horror-filled whisper 
hastened the tears which burned under her lids. 
“Grandma was wicked!’ He plumped down on the step, 
burying his face in his arms. 

“She was so worried, Paul.” Margaret pulled at his 
shoulder. “About you. There, don’t cry. Come... .” 

“Their poor little toes!’ Paul choked. 

Poor little boy! Margaret held him close in her arms 
a moment. The poignancy of those motionless bits of 
fluff hurt him just as it hurt her. 
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“Tf T hadn’t hollered, she wouldn’t. . . .” Paul’s face, 
lifted from her shoulder, gleamed white with his an- 
guish. 


“You couldn’t help that, Paul. You were brave to 
try to put the fire out. Come, it’s too cold down here.” 
She pushed him ahead of her up the stairs. 

“What’s the use of trying to do anything!” Franklin 
was waiting in the kitchen. “You won’t any of you 
help. Instead of that you deliberately wreck everything 
I attempt.” 

“She’s an old woman, Franklin.” Margaret spoke 
unsteadily. “She must have been frightened when she 
heard Paul cry out. She didn’t realize... . ” 

“If it isn’t one thing, it’s another. Why didn’t you 
look to see if they were all right?” 

Paul slipped away from the room. Margaret heard 
his feet on the stairs, heard a muffled crying. 

“TI was too busy doctoring Paul, and trying to keep 
the house warm.” Margaret stopped. She had even 
gone down to the furnace, without a thought of the 
incubators. “If you’d consider other people a little, you 
wouldn’t have things that frighten them to death,” she 
added bitterly. 

Without a word Franklin went past her, down into 
the fateful cellar. Margaret climbed the stairs. Paul 
would make himself sick, crying so. Outside the window 
at the head of the stairs, the world stretched, white and 
shining and calm under a high blue sky. Inside . 
no matter how hard she tried, everything went wrong. 
She wanted to fling herself down and cry, as Paul was 
doing. Other women had decent, peaceful lives, instead 
of this tangle, this futility of existence. She leaned 
forward suddenly. Across the expanse of white Frank- 
lin was struggling, dragging behind him the clumsy in- 
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cubator. The lamp fell off; his kick drove it into the 
snow. Margaret’s eyes widened into blue stones. The 
man and the ungainly machine seemed suddenly per- 
verse, cruel, pitted wilfully against her efforts, against 
her consciousness of what was right. 

She went into Paul’s room. He lay face down on the 
bed, and when she sat beside him, turned a white, tear- 
streaked face. 

“Does it hurt awful to freeze to death, mamma?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t think so.” She smoothed his hair. ‘Come, 
you must wash your face and go to school.” 

“T feel sick.” 

“You'll feel all right when you get out doors. Come.” 

She helped him button his leggings and pulled the cap 
down over his ears, At the door she kissed him. Marjy 
came running up, her hands cupped, and suspiciously 
Margaret pulled her inside, closing the door on Paul’s 
departure. 

“T want to show Paul something.” Marjy squirmed 
40; be; free. 

“You show me,” said her mother. “Paul will be late 
if he doesn’t hurry.” Then she shuddered as Marjy 
opened her hands about a tiny stiff chicken. “Throw it 
. away! Marjy!” 

“No! My favver said I could show Paul what he’d 
done. The poor li'l chicky.” 

“Paul didn’t do it.” Margaret pried the child’s hands 
apart and flung the chicken into the stove, unheeding the 
wail which burst out as she hurried the lid into place. 
‘Don’t you ever say that to him!” 

Marjy’s lip quivered. She circled tentatively behind 
her mother toward the stove, but at Margaret’s frown 
she scurried outdoors. 
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The next few years went past for grandma like the 
slowly dying motion of a top, flopping irresolutely now 
in its orbit. Sometimes for days her consciousness was 
a faint spark deep under ashes, and she would refuse 
to get out of bed, lying rigid, not even her eyelids lifting. 
Then the spark would brighten, and she would move to 
her chair, sometimes even out of her room. The strange 
evil of the world seemed close about her; she suspected 
poison in her food, dark schemes to betray her, to destroy 
her. But if Paul sat beside her, she would drink her tea, 
dipping her toast to soften it for bloodless gums. 

Franklin never came near her room. Her hatred for 
him darted out too nakedly now. Sometimes Margaret’ 
stole to her door, hearing the old voice quavering in the 
dimness, talking to Timothy, long talks about the chil- 
dren; talking to her mother; begging Peter to come 
quickly. ‘We've been decent, respectable folks, always. 
Peter’s a good boy. Tell him I said he was a good boy.” 
She poured strange counsel into the ears of Paul, sitting 
beside her when he came home from school. 

“A hard, cruel world, Peter. If you hide yourself 
away, they can’t hurt you.” 

Arthur came one summer to visit, during his brief 
vacation from the bank where he worked. His mother 
called him Timothy, and upbraided him for leaving her 
so long alone. Then she forgot who he was, and turned 
away from him. Paul watched him at first with a gnaw- 
ing jealousy. But when grandma refused to speak to 
him, Paul lost his fear. This wasn’t Peter after all. 

Arthur, taciturn, shy, moved awkwardly about the 
place, responding faintly to Franklin’s accounts of 
schemes to make the farm pay. When he left he pressed 
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money into Margaret’s hands. ‘For mother,” he said. 
“If you need anything . . .” he paused, and Margaret 
gathered all the unspoken comment on her husband, a 
flush burning up to her forehead. “Just let me know. 
Pve plenty, you know.” : 

Then one night, with a final quiver, the crooked, weak- 
ening gyrations of the old top came to an end. Paul 
thought he heard his grandmother call him. He ran 
silently through the dark halls, down the stairs, and 
pushed open her door. Moonlight made a pale glamor 
on the floor, on a dark figure at the window, leaning out 
across the sill. 

“Peter, my boy! I been waiting for you.” Paul 
crept across the room. “Peter, have you been sick? 
Here . . .” The bent fingers plucked at the nightgown 
buttoned close about the shriveled throat. “I saved it 
for you.” Then the moonlight laid silver on the silver 
of the worn head, down on the sill, and a queer choking 
sound froze Paul’s hands, lifted to touch her, to lead her 
gently back to bed. No need. 

Paul went with his mother on the journey to the 
country village of her youth and grandma’s life. Franklin 
offered to go. But it was time for the brood sow to 
litter, and they couldn’t afford to hire a man, to say 
nothing of the extra carfare. So Paul sat close to 
Margaret, erect and sober, dignified in his first long 
trousers, and the train rattled along with the plain wooden 
box in the baggage car ahead. 

“Grandma loved you so, she’d like to think you went 
with me.” That was all Margaret said. She cried 
under her veil when Arthur met them at the wooden 
station, and clutched at Paul’s arm as the men lifted the 
box down into the hearse. 

There was a carriage waiting, with drawn curtains. 
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Paul sat opposite his mother and uncle; his uncle’s mel- 
ancholy, narrow face antagonized the boy, as if the re- 
pression and withdrawal there offered some kind of 
threat. 

“Don’t cry so, Maggie,” he was saying. “Mother’s 
at rest.” 

“She had a hard life. Never a thought outside her own 
folks.” Maggie lowered her voice. “Is Peter coming?” 

“Non 

“There are so few of us.” Maggie cried again. 

“He’s been away.” Arthur was vague. “I haven’t 
seen him.” 

“Arthur, I found what mother’d been doing with her 
money, the little she had. It was in her drawer, under 
her clothes. In envelopes, with his name on them!” 
Paul winced under the scorn his mother gave to his name. 
“He won't get it now!” Margaret wiped the tears away. 
“Breaking her heart. . . .” 

“She wanted him to have it,” Paul burst out. Then 
his uncle’s pale eyes turned on him in the jiggling dusk 
of the carriage silenced him. 

At the funeral in the undertaker’s parlors, there were 
the three of them, the undertaker’s wife, and the minister. 
No more. And when in the soft spring twilight they 
drove away from the cemetery, Paul glanced back at the 
mound of fresh lilacs close to the whitewashed fence, 
with the gray stone, “Timothy Rorke, beloved husband,” 
growing indistinguishable as they moved away, and 
thought “I’m glad it isn’t in the middle of the grave- 
yard. It’s nicer off there, away from folks.” 


x 


“Be a good girl, Marjy, and keep house for your father 
till we come back.’”’ Those were mother’s last words as 
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she drove away with Paul in the morning. Marjy sat 
on the bottom step, nursing her knees, her face puckered 
resentfully. Mother never wanted her to go. Always 
Paul. Not that she wanted to follow that dreadful 
wooden box. She shivered. The house behind her 
seemed flavored with the chill preoccupation of the last 
days. Grandma was gone. Marjy would never again 
find that bent figure suddenly at her shoulder, plucking 
at her sleeve, demanding with the little sucking of the 
toothless mouth, “What you up to now?” 

“She wasn’t any taller than I am.” Marjy stretched 
her legs down to the gravel path. “And she was awful 
old.” The spring sun laid a warm finger down the crown 
of Marjy’s head, along the part in her dark hair, on 
the nape of her ncck where the two braids fell forward 
over her shoulders. Above her the bees hummed in the 
apple tree, and petals whirled slowly down. Apple honey 
was the best, father said, except clover. Soon they would 
open a hive. She and father. Mother didn’t think much 
of bee-keeping; she'd laughed when father got stung, 
too. 

Marjy rolled over onto her stomach, propping her chin 
on a step and stared up into the house. It looked differ- 
ent. There was no one inside. Noone! Marjy thought 
she had never seen it empty before. As she looked, the 
familiar hallway and doors grew mysterious, took on 
an enchantment full of promise. Marjy pried herself to 
her feet and crept softly within, a breathless expectancy 
tingling through her. She could not have said what she 
expected. She peered into the living room, the dining 
room, the kitchen; she ran on tiptoe up the stairs to look 
into the bedrooms. All empty. Father was somewhere 
outdoors. Then with her eyes wide, her small nostrils 
dilated, she came to the door of grandma’s room, She 
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had to go in there, too. She pushed it open, and stepped 
within, her head defiantly high. Through the open 
window came the sweetness of the lilacs, making a 
strange chord with the faint odor of disinfectant. The 
white counterpane was unwrinkled. The old chest of 
drawers had a fresh white towel on top, and the red 
flannel pincushion with its straight rows of pins still 
sat there. 

Marjy drew a deep breath and then darted across to 
the low rocker at the window. With a little gasp she 
plumped herself in it, swung back and forth three times, 
and then stood up. 

“There!” she said. And quite soberly she left the 
room, closing the door. What she had vanquished she 
did not know; she only knew that she had relaxed a 
curious pressure, and that now she felt like running and 
shouting out in the sunlight. 3 

“Marjy!” Father called from the barn. He wanted 
a kettle of warm water. She carried it out with little 
dancing steps, heedless when it slopped over. 

Father was bending over something in one of the 
stalls. Marjy felt queer in her stomach at the sight of 
his bloodstreaked hands, but she stood still, listening to 
the strange, inhuman sounds of which the hay seemed 
full. 

“Set it down and run off.” Father didn’t look up. 
“This midwife business!” 

“Can I help?” Marjy did not dare look behind him 
into the stall. But she mustn’t let him know how queer 
she felt. 

“Not now. Run away.” 

“Has she had ’em?” Marjy could guess at queer 
squirmings. 

“Some of ’em.” 
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Later father came in for dinner. ‘She takes her 
time,” he said, mysteriously. Marjy, full of elation, sat 
opposite him and poured his coffee. It was like playing 
house . . . just she and father. 

“Is being born hard, father?” Those queer noises. 

“Not so easy.” Father looked at her. “Birth and 
death and what’s‘in between . . . all a queer mess, 
isi tit?” 

Marjy watched him gravely. His words dropped 
down and down within her, meaningless and yet full of 
meaning. She knew he needed no answer. The com- 
munication between them had a curious defiance of 
time, as if her father spoke to a self which would exist 
in the future, when Marjy had grown out of childhood, 
and Marjy in silence held what he offered until time 
should create intelligibility for it. He never talked to 
mother, Marjy knew. Not like that. 

“Well——_-”._ He pushed away from the table. “More 
work for me. Ushering in young porkers.” He glanced 
at the clock. “Your mother and Paul must be in Caldwell 
by now.” 

Marjy didn’t want him to think about them. She 
wanted him to feel the secret, enchanted emptiness of the 
house. 

“Are you sorry she’s dead?” Marjy followed him to 
the door, and withstood the humorous droop of eyelids 
with which he regarded her. 

“She was an old woman,” he said, slowly, ‘and so 
we'd better not talk about it. If Mrs. Bella Pig hurries 
up with her job, we can do some planting this after- 
noon.” 

Hour by golden hour the spring day drifted past. 
Marjy kept the fire that her father might have hot water 
if he wished. ' She played a wonderful game of callers, 
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ushering them into the parlor, sitting opposite the white 
marble of the fireplace, talking. This was her house, 
today. 

’ Finally father came in, weary, gory. As he washed, 
splashing at the kitchen sink, he said briefly, “Well, we've 
got eleven new pigs. One strangled himself on the way 
out. Want to see them?” Marjy ran out to the barn 
ahead of him. Countless pink lumps squirming along the 
sow’s belly. The squeals had a new note, clamorous, 
insistent, and the sow’s eye, naked and proud, fascinated 
Marjy. 

She helped strain the warm milk, and scalded the pail 
with care. Then for a brief time she sat on the porch 
with father, while he smoked, blissful evening peace 
floating up like the spring mists which lay in the orchard 
hollow. 

“Bedtime, Marjy.” She stood close to him a moment, 
and in shy, unaccustomed caress, laid her cheek against 
his . . . prickly and rough. 

She woke herself with a smothered cry. It was her 
mother who lay in the narrow coffin, her mother over 
whose face they hammered down the boards. She 
stumbled out of bed, crying again. Her mother was 
dead. . . . It was a dream. No, it was true. Frantically 
she hurried down the stairs, stumbling, crying. Where ~ 
was her father? 

The lamp burned with murky brown chimney in the 
dining room, and on the couch lay her father, his mouth 
dropped open in noisy sleep. Marjy stopped, her hands 
over her thumping heart. That queer smell, sour and 
sharp, floated through the room. 

“Father!” she called. He stirred, and one hand 
dropped, palm out, fingers trailing on the floor beside 
the couch. The loud breathing changed slightly in key. 
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But he did not wake. He seemed different, suddenly, 
as if the father she knew lay only in the eyes hidden 
behind the closed lids, and the rest of his face was some- 
how that of a strange man. That was a dream about 
her mother. She had known it all the time. She had 
just wanted to be frightened. But she couldn’t wake 
this sleeper. With slow steps she climbed the stairs and 
crept into her own bed. 

When she woke in the morning, the uneasiness of the 
night pounced at her again. But when she had dressed 
and hurried down stairs, the couch was empty, the lamp 
was gone, and from the barn came the loud shout of 
her father, admonishing the cow. He sounded cross. 
That was all right. Marjy accepted that as normal in 
the morning. 

The house no longer belonged to her. Mother and 
Paul would be home soon, and she must wash dishes, 
brush up the floor . . . odious house tasks. 

“Can’t we plant the lettuce?’’ she begged. 

“No. Your mother will be tired when she comes. 
Straighten up in here.” 

So while gay white tufts of clouds drifted behind the 
apple trees, and the white petals floated almost too light 
ever to reach the earth, Marjy set the house in order. 
She saw their neighbors, the Larsons, drive past to 
church, Mr. and Mrs. Larson red faced and solemn ix 
their black Sunday clothes, and the little Larsons tow 
headed and red faced in their starched shirts and dresses, 
the surrey wheels throwing blobs of mud as they spun 
along. 

“Why don’t we go to church?” Marjy thought it 
might be fun to dress up and drive off like that. 

“Ask your mother.” Father did not lift his head 
from the newspaper. 
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Curiously enough, she didn’t need to ask mother. It 
was the first thing mother had to say, after the hack 
had driven away. She looked at Marjy’s untidy hair, at 
father’s work clothes, and then she sat down, crying as 
she talked. 

“All the way along we saw families starting out to 
church, respectable and clean and decent.” She pointed 
at Marjy. ‘Look at that child! How can she grow 
up into a good woman—or Paul—with such conditions?” 

Father patted her shoulder. 

“There, Maggie. You're all tired out. Come lie 
down.” 

She twisted away from him. 

“Tf you weren’t so stubborn and blind.” 

“You can go to church all you like. Paul can drive 
you in.” 

“What good’s that, when the children seé the way 
you live!” 

“Lord, you want me to go, too?” 

“That’s right, swear at me, and my poor mother just 
laid in her grave .....” 

Paul had come closer to his mother, his thin face 
twitching at this new distress piled on the days just past. 
Marjy caught his glance—as if she and father were joint 
culprits in some crime responsible for mother’s weeping. 
Father’s grimace of half humorous despair leagued her 
straightway with him. When mother rose, still crying, 
and dragging her suitcase, went up the stairs, the sound 
of her slow feet trampled down the child-pity Marjy had 
felt for her tears, leaving only the fierce partisanship 
for her father. Paul, with a final glare at Marjy, meant, 
she guessed, for father, followed his mother. 

“She didn’t even see how clean I made the kitchen.” 
Marjy felt uncomfortable. She didn’t know why. The 
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young plant of her loyalty suffered from this dragging 
in two separate directions. 


XI 


The next few years were to Margaret like the weary 
treading of a mill, round and round, with everything 
growing more shabby and hopeless, with never a hint 
of a step ahead. Franklin was drinking steadily, she 
knew. He had put one mortgage on the land, and 
would have put a second, except that she refused to sign 
any papers, and would not be moved. Against all her 
insistence that he find a job, some regular work, he was 
obdurate. The town was growing out in this direction, 
and he still had an idea he could some day make a for- 
tune without any work, just by holding the property. 
The house was too big for her strength; she couldn’t 
half care for it. Meals, cleaning, clothes for Marjy, for 
Paul—she loathed the sight of the kitchen with its sooty 
ceiling, its dark old cupboards. 

And the children. Yesterday they were babies, warm 
and soft to cuddle and love. ‘Today—Marjy was a weed, 
a headstrong, wilful weed; just like her father, thought 
Margaret, too smart, too unstable. Paul had grown 
moody, restless. Some days she thought she had lost 
her boy; then, suddenly, he was the same gentle, loving 
little fellow he had always been. But his father rubbed 
him the wrong way. Ordering him about so... . If 
only they needn’t grow up! She wanted, fiercely, to keep 
them always her babies. If she could have things as 
she wished for them, for herself! 

Some days the whole burden settled upon her . 
like cold lead, and she could not stir to lift it. She hid 
away in her room, crying until she fell asleep, waking 
with the weight of her anxiety and grief increased subtly 
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by her very sleep. In the first years of her marriage 
her hiding away, her tears, had brought Franklin to 
terms, humble, solicitous; as his callousness increased, 
Margaret instinctively increased the pressure of her 
scenes. The consciousness of her failure to change 
Franklin never altered her methods. It merely height- 
ened her grievance against him. And there were still 
times when he responded as she wished, coming to her 
with a clumsy repentance, promising, apologizing, wooing 
her into brief sweetness and docility. The growth of 
the children, mysteriously, complicated those peaceful 
intervals. Not that Margaret could ever think of them 
as separate individuals, whose presence created a kind 
of barrier against Franklin’s overtures and her responses ; 
they were just her children. But for some reason Paul’s 
periods of wildest rebellion, his flares of temper, his 
rough withdrawal, always seemed to coincide with the 
days when the relation between Margaret and Franklin 
was most tranquil. He could be tender and devoted 
enough if he found his mother shut away from the 
household, weeping forlornly. Marjy seemed to choose 
the tranquil days for her quarrels with Paul, tempestu- 
ous, noisy quarrels over nothing at all. When Margaret 
upbraided her, she turned sullen; if her father ordered 
her to behave herself, she flew into tears. Margaret heard 
him, one day: “When things are going decently, why 
can’t you help keep them pleasant, instead of acting like 
a little fool?’ And Marjy’s, “When mother’s nice to 
you, you don’t care what Paul does to me!” Almost as 
if the child were jealous, thought Margaret; but she 
dismissed the thought at once as absurd. 

For the most part Margaret dragged herself about 
the gloomy house, going through the repetitious circle 
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of tasks she disliked.- Not a thing in the whole place 
to make work easy for a woman. Wherever she 
turned, she saw something clamoring for attention. The 
lamps needed cleaning and filling; the front hall carpet 
was in rags; the curtains were darned until she feared 
another washing would dissolve them; the wall paper was 
faded and streaked. And to any suggestion that the 
house needed money spent on it, Franklin’s retort was 
always, “It keeps us warm and dry, doesn’t it? You'll 
have to get along.” He seemed to find a perverted virtue 
in the increasing shabbiness. 

“T’m running down like the house,” thought Margaret 
bitterly. The faint wrinkles about her eyes, the broken 
skin around her finger nails, the dull ache in her back, 
were all visible signs of Franklin’s failure. The dis- 
crepancy between her life and the life she had planned 
for herself grew into a wound so tender that the slightest 
touch would release all her accumulating rage. She 
deserved some happiness, surely. She lived faithfully 
according to her lights, and her inability to coerce Frank- 
lin into the narrow region of those lights never caused 
her to doubt her own wisdom. Her life was being ruined 
by the folly and wicked stubborness of the man she had 
married. 

The affair of Susie Parsons was in a way the climax 
of those dreary years. Marjy and Paul were away all 
day in high school, and their frequent requests for money 
—clothes, books, slight needs—kept the tension in the 
household rather permanent. Margaret wanted them to 
look well, to conduct themselves with honor to her. One 
day at supper Franklin announced that they were to 
have tenants. There was a shack at the edge of a pasture 
where hired men had once camped. 
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“I thought the woman might perhaps help you with 
the work, Maggie. And the air out here will be good 
for her husband.” 

“Who are they?” Margaret was doubtful. 

“The man worked in a steam laundry in the city till 
his lungs were about gone. Nice folks. I told ’em they 
could fix up that shack.” 

“You're letting a consumptive settle here with your 
family?” 

“It’s far enough away. The man says he’s good at 
carpentering, and he’ll remodel the building.” 

“T won't have them.” 

“They're coming tomorrow.” Franklin pushed away 
from the table. “Good Lord, Maggie, they won’t hurt 
you! You wouldn’t let a man die!” 

“T wouldn’t endanger my own children’s lives.” 

“You don’t want Mrs. Parsons to help with the work, 
then?” 

“TI won’t have them on the place!” 

“That’s my shack.” Franklin’s face was red. “I told 
them to move in. You’re always howling about how 
lonely it is here = 

“So you give me a consumptive laundry worker “a 
Margaret’s voice rose to its humming note, and Paul 
slipped swiftly out of the house. Franklin, with a plunge 
for his hat, followed. 

Marjy moved around the table, reaching for the 
clenched hand which pounded against it. ‘There, 
mother. They'll be away from the house. And if the 
man’s sick a 

“Oh, you’re your father over again! Sympathy for 
anyone except the people who work for him and slave 
for him.” Margaret’s hands fluttered wildly over her 
head, and with a pitiful moaning noise she hurried out 
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of the room, up the stairs where she could close a door 
against the world. 

She thought later that some intuitive warning had 
prompted her first rebellion. The woman, Mrs. Parsons, 
came to the kitchen a few days later, saying that Mr. 
Surry had told her she could get eggs. Margaret con- 
fronted her. A hard young face, with blue eyes closely 
set, wary, furtive blue eyes, and an ingratiating smile 
on the small mouth. An empty, common little face. 
She had pinned a bow of pink ribbon at the throat of 
the soiled shirt waist she wore, and poppies bobbed on 
her cheap straw hat. 

“T don’t know anything about the eggs,” said Mar- 
garet coldly. 

The blue eyes glinted shrewdly, and the girl shrugged 
as she turned away. “Tl ask Mr. Surry,” she flung 
back. 

Margaret watched the insolent poppies bobbing down 
the lane. She went back to her work, cleaning the kero- 
sene lamps. As she thrust her hand into the chimney, 
blowing, polishing, little white dents of scorn showed 
above her nostrils, and her mouth moved in faint dis- 
gust. Just the kind of cheap, common woman. | 
She’d get everything out of Franklin. Food and shelier 
——what else? 

“Where'd you put the eggs this morning?” 

Franklin’s voice startled her, and the lamp chimney 
shivered into long splinters on the floor. 

“Mrs. Parsons wants some eggs, Maggie,” he repeated. 

Margaret moved deliberately to the corner and came 
back with the broom. 

“I suppose,” she said, brushing up the glass, “you told 
her you’d give her all the eggs she wanted.” Her voice 
had a threatening snarl. Then she saw, behind Franklin 
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at the door, the bobbing poppies, the shrewd eyes. With- 
out another word she hurried from the kitchen. She 
thought a high giggle followed her. 

“What ails you, anyway?” Franklin stalked after her. 
“You don’t need all those eggs. Are they down cellar?” 

“Tf you think I’m going to wait on that huss i 
Margaret’s breath came in a gasp. But Franklin with 
a mutter wheeled and left her. 

Margaret wanted to go up to the safe retreat of her 
room, She even reached the foot of the stairs, and 
laid a hand on the railing. Then she turned back to 
the kitchen. She’d make one effort to save Franklin. 
When he came in to dinner, she began, reasonably enough. 

“You don’t want a woman like that around, with 
Paul and Marjy.” 

“What’s wrong with the woman?” 

“What’s right with her? Look at her! I won’t 
have her here, and the children growing up.” 

“She’s not going to hurt them any.” Franklin was 
eating busily, his most obdurate look on his face. 

“You won’t listen to me?” 

“For the love of Heaven, Maggie! How can I send 
them off, just because you don’t like her looks? I told 
them they could have that shack. Why, the man’s sick, 
I tell you.” 

“She’s no better than a strumpet, I know.” 

“That’s a nice, Christian way to talk about a girl 
you’ve seen once. She’s a decent, hard working married 
woman. She won’t come near you again, the way you 
acted.” . 

Margaret was trembling so that she could scarcely 
stand, and her voice vibrated with rage. 

“You'll regret this. Putting any common street thing 
above what I ask a 
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As she stumbled up the stairs, her mind whirled with 
suspicion. Franklin had known the woman, that was 
why he had planted them here, on the place. By the 
time she had closed the door, and flung herself on the 
bed, her suspicions had hardened into certainty. This 
was a ghastly outrage, an insult hurled into her teeth. 

From a dormer window of the attic, she could catch 
a glimpse of the field behind the shack. Distorted days 
followed, with Margaret creeping up to that window 
whenever Franklin disappeared. She saw him once cross- 
ing the field, but he was alone. Perhaps the girl waited 
in the hedge. Once Margaret hurried along the lane, 
across the wall, and walked frantically through the bram- 
bles which edged the field. No one there. She had a 
glimpse of the man in the shack, a cadaverous skeleton 
in the sunlight. She ordered Paul and Marjy to stay 
away from the shack and its inhabitants. Paul merely 
enfolded her remark with his characteristic silence; 
Marjy wanted to know why. “I think Mrs. Parsons is 
nice, mother. She’s kind of pretty and she is awfully 
good to her husband.” When Margaret replied, “Did 
you hear what I said?’ Marjy swung her head pertly. 
“Of course I heard. But I should think we ought to be 
pleasant.” 

“Yes. So does your father. His charity never begins 
at home.” 

One Friday late in May Margaret waited uneasily for 
the children to come home from school. Franklin had 
driven into town in the morning on one of his mysterious 
business trips; she had asked him to pick Marjy up. 
The child was growing so fast that the long walk tired 
her. The unusual warmth for May had brewed thunder 
heads along the western horizon. Long rumbles of 
thunder came from them; the sun vanished, and a queer 
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yellowish glow lay over the fields and trees, turning them 
an unnatural green. There would be a storm. Even the 
birds were silenced. Margaret climbed to the attic 
window, to peer down the lane. A sharp clap of thunder 
rattled in the rafters above her, and she clenched her 
hands on the dusty sill, staring out at Nancy, the little 
black mare, tossing her head and pirouetting down there 
at the door of the shack. She saw the poppies bobbing 
down from the seat of the road cart. They had been 
off together, all day! Suddenly the rain battered at the 
slate roof close to her head, drove in silver sheets be- 
tween her and the shack. Franklin was standing at the 
mare’s head, waving to someone. Marjy, running along 
the road. Margaret watched until Marjy climbed up to 
the seat. Then she hurried down to the kitchen. 

A few minutes later Marjy plunged in at the door, 
breathless and laughing, shaking her wet head like a 
puppy. 

“Whew!” she cried. “Some rain! Look at it come 
down!” She stood watching her father hurry into the 
barn. 

“Are you tired?” asked Margaret. Instinctively she 
began to work for that which she already knew. If 
Marjy would tell her, then her window would be un- 
discovered. 

“No.” Marjy rubbed her hair with the end of the 
towel by the sink. “Got here just in time, didn’t we?” 

“Did you have a nice ride?” There was an obscure 
desire to confront Franklin with his daughter’s accusa- 
tion, too. Marjy’s swift glance from under the towel 
had a wariness which jerked at her mother’s heart. 

“Yes. It didn’t rain till we were almost here.” 

Margaret stared at her daughter, her own face rigidly 
white. As the girl started out of the kitchen, Margaret 
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called her back. Under the sleek, rain-darkened_ hair, 
the girl’s eyes shone with defiance. 

“Did your father drive you home?” demanded Mar- 
garet. 

“You saw me get out, didn’t you?” Silence, in which 
Margaret’s hard, brilliant eyes tried to beat down the 
defiance in the awkward, thin figure poised in the door- 
way, shoulders hunched a little. The rain slashed at 
the window, the old house echoed under a heavy roll of 
thunder. Suddenly Margaret felt that she was not only 
contending for the child’s soul, in demanding the truth, 
but that she was fighting down a stranger, an intruding 
woman, who upheld Franklin in his wickedness. 

“Where did your father pick you up?” 

“Oh, down town. I don’t remember.” 

“You are lying tome.” The door opened, and Franklin 
stamped in, water running from his hat brim, from his 
sleeves. Margaret suffered a new sharp agony in the 
little lift of Marjy’s shoulders, the quick imploring glance 
of her stubborn eyes. She was caught between them, 
her husband and her daughter, and she slashed out at 
both of them. 

“So you drag your daughter into your dirty affairs, 
too, making her lie for you. You let her walk miles 
home, and then a 

“He didn’t!” Marjy’s young voice screeched under 
too great emotion. “I got out early and he missed me. 
He didn’t make me lie.” 

“What’s the row now?” Franklin shook himself out 
of his dripping coat. 

“Tt’s bad enough to flaunt your mistress in our faces, 
without forcing your daughter into lies.” 

“Good Lord.” 

Then, as they encountered directly, Marjy’s moment 
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of mature defiance was over, and she was a frightened 
child, crying as she ran out of the kitchen. 

Margaret’s anger included Marjy, this time. For the 
next few days she was aligned sharply with her father, 
in a series of humorous lifted eyebrows and inarticulate 
gestures. 


XII 


Franklin was sorry Marjy had been dragged into the 
thing, although he secretly enjoyed the picture of her 
plucky defense of him. He had meant to bring her 
home. But she was gone when he drove down to the 
school. He had thought to pass her somewhere along 
the road. Instead he had found Susie Parsons, toiling 
back from town with a bundle of laundry. He hadn’t 
paid much attention to Susie until Maggie opened her 
attacks. Now he looked at her, seated beside him on 
the narrow seat, her small face pinched and worried 
under the ridiculous hat. 

“Do your folks know your man’s got T. B.?” he asked 
pointing to the laundry. 

“T told them. I promised to keep the clothes out of 
the house. It’s a woman I worked for once.” 

“Should think washing would be hard for you.” 

Susie spread her hands on the knees of her dark skirt, 
rather small hands, with stubby fingers. Her eyes met 
his discreetly. He wondered whether Maggie was right. 
Sometimes she had queer intuitions about people. Might 
be amusing to find out. 

“Kind of lonesome out here for you?” He flicked 
the lines against Nancy’s rump. 

“T don’t have so much fun.” 

Franklin looked at her again. Lord, she was only a 
kid. A kid with a pretty face and an empty head. 
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“Have more fun in town?” He stretched his arm 
along the back of the seat; a bounce of the wheels sent 
Susie against it. He felt her stiffen, saw her quick, sly 
glance, before she relaxed. 

“What fun is there to have, if your husband’s sick all 
the time?” 

“He wouldn’t mind, would he, if you went for some 
nice rides with me?” 

“Don’t you think he wouldn’t! He ain’t so sick he 
can’t torment me with being jealous.” Susie sat up, 
proper and stiff. “If it wasn’t for your being older and 
all, he’d been picking on me about you already. Eggs 
and milk!” 

Franklin withdrew his arm and chirruped to the horse. 
Older, was he? Old enough to seem safe. Or was the 
girl just baiting him along? The corner of her mouth 
looked minxish. His impulse of aggressiveness faded 
into a sardonic contemplation of himself. Suppose he 
did start something. She’d just work him. That was 
what women did. He’d get a moment or two out of it. 
She wasn’t dull. He saw her catch his change of mood, 
saw her little flaunting of herself droop into propriety. 

“Now I ought not to of said that. He does feel 
obligated, your letting us have that camp. But he don’t 
like to feel obligated, I guess.” 

“Um. It is an uncomfortable feeling.” Franklin 
grinned. ‘Well, he ought to get better, living out doors.” 

They could see the acres of the farm, now, with a 
distant glimpse of the dull red house rising among the 
trees against the rapidly graying sky. In the old or- 
chard at the foot of the hill the early apples trees were 
pink tipped; there was Marjy, her books slung over her 
shoulder, standing on tiptoe to clutch at a branch. 

“Hi, Marjy!” Franklin called to her. “Tl wait for 
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you at the shack.” He urged Nancy up the hill, her 
ears pricking uneasily at the thunder. Funny, how your 
mood shifted. The woman beside him was no longer a 
possible adventure. She was merely a little drudge, too 
odorous of cheap scent and perspiration. Spring, the 
land over which they drove, Marjy—those were his in- 
timate possessions. 

“Going to storm, all right. Got you home just in 
time.” He stood at Nancy’s head while Susie Parsons 
climbed down and extricated her bundle. 

“Much obliged, I’m sure.” Her glance taunted him, 
as if she knew the aborted adventure. Marjy came 
running up, flung herself into the cart. 

“Ouch! See the rain come!” She snuggled against 
her father’s arm as he drove on up the lane. 

“What you doing in the orchard?” 

“Looking at the buds.”” The rain splashed on Nancy’s 
flanks, drove into their faces. Marjy giggled, tucking 
her hat under her coat. 

“T went up to school,” said Franklin, “but you had 
gone.” 

“Got out early.” Marjy sent him a long glance under 
her damp lashes. She wouldn’t say a word about Susie 
Parsons. Funny little kid, but wise. 

“There you are.” He jerked at Nancy, who was bent 
on reaching her own shelter, and Marjy darted for the 
door. 

As Franklin unharnessed the mare, he whistled softly. 
He was pleased with himself. Nancy nuzzled at his 
sleeve with her soft lips as he rubbed the water from her 
gleaming skin. The thunder rattled overhead in the huge 
barn. Something self-respecting in having your own 
land, in working as you pleased, in being independent 
of other people, even if you didn’t make much at it all. 
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A faint excitement tingled in his head, premonitory of 
new schemes. He’d heard in town of a factory project. 
That might start a boom in this direction. Sanguine and 
content, he hurried through the rain to the house. 

Then to find Maggie throwing a fit, including Marjy! 
He might as well have gone in for some fun. Some- 
how Maggie affronted him more than usual, impinging 
so smartly upon his own mood. 

For the next few days, however, he avoided the Par- 
sons’ shack. He was busy with some desultory plant- 
ing, and he had started clearing off brush on land nearest 
the town road. Good building lots, there. He swung 
the bush scythe with vigor fired with his dreams of the 
future of the hillsides; when he found a young maple 
or a fir, even if it was only a foot-high shoot, he saved 
it, seeing it as a tree spreading above the home some 
man had built. His work kept him out of sight of the 
shack, until one night when he came round the foot of 
the hill, scythe over his shoulder, and walked slowly up 
the lane. In front of the shack he paused. The door 
swung ajar, there was no glimpse of the bent, lean figure 
of Tom Parsons. Franklin stepped to the door. The 
place was stripped. The old stove in the corner was 
cold. He pushed ajar the door into the tiny bedroom. 
The old husk mattress he had furnished was dragged 
half off the bed, the sheet Susie had hung for a clothes- 
press was gone, the hooks were empty. 

When he reached his kitchen, Margaret’s face wore 
an expression of curious satisfaction, as if she had seen 
his amazed inspection of the shack. After a moment’s 
hesitation, Franklin asked quietly, “Did you know the 
Parsons had gone?” 

“Oh, have they?” 

“Did you drive them off?” 
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Her lowered lids half hid a triumphant gleam, but 
she did not reply. Later Franklin made cautious inquiry 
of Marjy. She had heard her mother talking to Mr. 
Parsons, and the next morning as she went to school, a 
wagon had passed her, loaded with the Parsons and their 
few goods. Susie wouldn’t look at her. That was all 
Marjy knew. 


XIIT 


“What’s the row about this time?” Paul, coming in 
late, had found Marjy setting the table for supper, and 
his lifted eyebrows had brought a confirming nod from 
his sister. When she had explained, he said, in his 
superior fashion, “You might have known-better than 
try to lie out of it.” 

“T didn’t lie.” Marjy was scarlet. “I just said didn’t 
she see me get out of the cart.” 

“She always knows.” He was silent as his father 
bustled through the room. Then he added, “He ought 
to leave that woman alone.” 

“He was just giving her a lift. She had a bundle of 
washing.” 

“You don’t understand about such things.” 

Marjy whirled on him, but her father’s return broke 
into her rage. The three ate supper with few words. 
Paul looked up occasionally at his father. A dark curi- 
osity tugged at his thoughts. Fragments of his mother’s 
reproaches darted through his head. Was Susie Parsons 
what the boys called a bad egg? Right here, on the 
place itself? And his father . . . When, after supper 
his father left the house, Paul sat down with his school 
books at the cleared table. Geometry. Rhomboids and 
Susie. Perhaps his father had gone down to the shack 
now. She’d scarcely looked at Paul. Probably his father 
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had made her think he was only a kid. He’d like to show 
her. She wasn’t very old. He didn’t think she was 
much for looks; her pale eyes stared out of interweaving 
black lines on the page before him. She ought to know 
his father was an old man, and a married man at that. 
A curious texture was spreading over Susie. All the 
threads of forbidden lore about such women, phrases 
dropped by the boys, innuendoes; Marjy was just a girl; 
she didn’t know about such things. His father had no 
business to have such a woman on the place. Finally his 
unrest nagged him away from the books, to stand at the 
kitchen door staring out into the steady rain. His mother’s 
hand on his arm made him jump. 

“You all through with your lessons, Paul?” 

“Yes.” His heart pounded; suppose she guessed his 
wicked thoughts! 

“You better go to bed, then.” 

Arm in arm they climbed the stairs. 

“You'll always be my good Paul, won’t you?” Tears 
on his cheek as she kissed him. “Good night.” 

She wouldn’t say good night to Marjy, he knew. He 
had seen his sister watch them up the stairs. Well, he 
would be good. He’d do something about this affair of 
his father’s, too. Making his mother suffer! 

He sat on the edge of his bed, unlacing his shoes. He 
might say to his father, “This has got to stop, sir!” He 
tried the words aloud, making his voice as husky as he 
could. He puffed out his chest. If only he had more 
muscle! His father was so strong. Or he might go 
down to the shack and confront Susie Parsons. Tell her 
he understood her game, and she must leave. That was 
an easier scene to imagine. He stood up as tall as he 
could, his fists clenched. 

Strange, troubled dreams; innocent, childish phan- 
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tasies trembling at the verge of dark gulfs where lay 
the mystery of life. Heroic drama in which he rode his 
father down, convicted him of sin, and turned for com- 
fort to arms enfolding him in a darkened room. 

As he walked home the following afternoon, he de- 
cided to stop at the shack. His mother needn’t know 
about it. He’d just look things over. How did you tell 
about a woman like that? “You can tell all right,” 
he had heard Larry Jenkins say. Larry was a wise 
boy. 

As he climbed the lane, he saw Susie Parsons, bending 
over the ground. Was she making a garden? Her hus- 
band had his chair tipped back against the side of the 
shack, a blanket folded over his shoulders. The north 
wind and the sun gave the world an after-storm brilliance. 

“Hello!’’ Susie pushed back straggly locks of crimped 
hair, and leaned on her hoe. 

“Tm turning into a farmer.’ Tom Parsons hitched 
at his blanket. “Susie hoes pretty good for the first 
time.” 

Paul fiddled at his book strap. 

“What’cha planting?’ His voice sounded hoarse. 
The peaceful scene turned him ridiculous, somehow. 

“Oh, some lettuce and peas. Your father says this is 
good soil.” 

“Here, lemme do that!” Paul seized the hoe and dug 
into the ground. He’d show ’em he wasn’t just a kid 

. make the dirt fly! 

Susie sat down on a stone. 

“My hands are so soft from wash water.” She turned 
her palms up, with a grimace at the blisters. 

“By the time things is up’—Tom’s lean face poked 
forward eagerly—“mebbe I could hoe a little.” 

“Sure you could, old man!” Susie shook her fist at 
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him. “You needn’t expect me to do it all. Another week 
or so, an’ you'll be farming.”’ 

Paul dug more fiercely into the ground. That loud 
voice of hers, so deliberately enheartening, fooded him 
with shame. 

“You got a spade?” he frowned. “This ought to be 
turned up with a spade.” 

“That’s what I said.” Tom nodded. “We ain’t got 
one.” 

“T tell you. Ill bring one down. Tomorrow’s Satur- 
day. Ill spade it up right for you.” 

As Paul went on between bushes tipped with tight 
green arrow heads of buds, he had a shiver of discomfort, 
as if his mother had seen him stop there at the shack. 
But only the roof of the house and a scrap of dusty 
attic window showed. He’d tell her about the garden. 
That evening he wondered unhappily whether his pricking 
of guilt put a barrier between them. His mother carried 
aloofness toward him, too. And the next morning the 
Parsons drove away. 

Their going was like a clumsy hand striking out a 
chord of four separate unharmonized notes. Franklin 
Surry felt himself frustrated in an intention which had 
been, at the beginning at least, simple and kindly. He’d 
hunt them up, tell them he was sorry. Subtly his original 
intention shifted tone, as if it flatted into a recognition 
of the possible sex challenge in Susie’s glance. Margaret 
Surry’s note was shrill triumph. When she discovered 
that Susie was turning her lures on Paul—hadn’t .she 
seen him stop at the shack, linger ?—she felt any method 
of driving away the wanton was legitimate. As for 
Marjy, the note struck in her was less simple. Her 
acceptance of her father’s intention of kindness had been 
complete, so that the departure seemed to her a cruel 
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thing; but she was confused by her mother’s intensity 
of belief in Susie’s wickedness. You had to think first 
_ of your own people, but other people came in somewhere, 
and Susie had seemed harmless enough. Her poor, sick 
husband! Paul, too, responded with a shifting note. He 
was secretly pleased that his father had been thwarted, 
for he guessed at that; he was disappointed, too, that 
Susie was gone. The impression of that garden-making 
hour in sunshine, with Susie somehow shaming him for 
his thought, faded under the sharper pressure of curi- 
osity and desire. He’d missed a chance, been a silly, 
when another boy would have had some fun. Maybe he’d 
see Susie again. If only he weren’t so tongue-tied, so 
afraid somebody would discover his thoughts! He had 
wanted Susie to recognize him, to sally out at him. 

But the Parsons were gone. Franklin learned that 
they had left town, going back to the city, where Susie 
could have a job in the laundry which had been too much 
for Tom. It’s the end of Tom, thought Franklin, grimly. 
Perhaps of Susie, too. Her defenses were slight. 


PART II 
DRAGONS OUTSIDE THE WALLS 
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I 


PAuL graduated from high school. He struggled 
desperately to keep his voice in its deepest register as he 
delivered the class oration, a struggle that made him 
almost immune to the tremor in his knees and the cold 
pressure at the pit of his stomach. ‘The future of our 
town and our future.” The newspaper printed his oration 
in full, and Margaret cried as she clipped it, two columns 
of fine print. He lay awake that night, staring out at 
the soft June darkness. What was he going to do? He 
was being pushed off a safe road into empty space. 
“You’re a man now.” Who said that? He hunched 
his long legs into a tent. You had to do something, if 
you were a man. Life drifted along easily, and sud- 
denly pitched you flat out. He didn’t know what he 
wanted. The world was a place of hurrying, cocksure 
people. You had to hide away your bewilderment; folks 
would laugh at you. One of the fellows was going in 
with his father, hardware business. That was something 
like. Paul saw himself safely ensconced with a prosper- 
ous merchant. Then the image of his own father, en- 
grossed in his latest scheme, bustling about the place, 
blotted over his picture and he grunted his scorn. Now 
writing . . . that would be . . . well, amazing. The 
effect of print upon his phrases, imbuing them with un- 
suspected wisdom. Some folks got paid for writing. 
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But you couldn’t say, “I’m going to write.” That would 
be funny enough. How did you know what to do? 
He flung himself out flat on the bed. Hm, even with his 
head against the headboard, the soles of his feet were 
squarely on the foot. Six feet tall. He ought to 
know what he wanted to do. Vague terror battered at 
him. It wasn’t easy, being a man. 

Then, surprisingly, he was dropped back onto his safe 
road for a time. Franklin came in one evening full of 
the wildest hilarity, a mood which always sent Paul into 
sullen withdrawal. His father bantered at him until 
Margaret flared up. 

“What ails you, Franklin? Leave Paul alone, can’t 
you?” 

“Lord, I ain’t hurting him. Can’t he take a joke? 
Too much like you?” He pulled his face into an ex- 
aggerated frown. “Now be nice and gentle.” His fal- 
setto was a file on Paul’s nerves, and the boy jumped to 
his feet. “Here, wait a minute.” Franklin. sobered. 
“T got something to say.” Paul caught his interchange 
of looks with Marjy, a hint of conspiracy in Marjy’s dis- 
creet grin. “Do you want to go to college next fall?” 

Margaret leaned forward, protecting rage in her eyes. 

“How can you make a jest of that? Taunting poor 
Paul 5 

“No joke.” Franklin clapped his hand.on Paul’s 
shoulder. “College for you, sir, if you'll buckle down 
to the work.” 

“What has happened?” Margaret’s hands twisted. 

“What I always said would happen. The town’s start- 
ing out this way. I’ve got an offer for the east meadow. 
Factory site. Provided the railroad will run a spur this 
way. It will, all right. It’s that new automobile works.” 

A factory! Paul, staring through the opened win- 
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dows, saw smoke stacks thrust against the soft sky. 
And college! 

“Why should anyone build a factory way out here?” 
Margaret doubted. 

“It’s less than a mile from the junction.” Franklin 
was busy with paper and pencil. “See...” They 
bent over the table while he drew magic lines. “That 
east meadow’s far enough from this part of the land so 
it wouldn’t bother us. Wonderful site. Here’s the 
railroad. y 

Marjy’s glance at Paul said: You see what father can 
do! And his mother’s eyes, tear-softened, said: Your 
chance! 

“Well, how about it?’ Franklin looked up at his 
son. 

“T’d like to go.” Paul tried to sound nonchalant, 
clearing his throat; his hands, thrust into his trouser 
pockets, were clenched. He ought tosay more. “I think 
it would be fine.” 

“Tt won’t be enough for Harvard or Yale.” Franklin 
was hearty again. “But some place near home. You 
thought of any place?’ 

Magic in the idea of college. It released him from the 
fear of the future, consoled him against his secret inad- 
equacy. At college he could discover what he wanted, 
could put off this being a man for a little time. He talked 
with his mother. Engineering, architecture, medicine. 
No use deciding everything at once. The summer 
wheeled past. Occasionally there were unpleasant days, 
when the factory project seemed too illusive ever to 
materialize. Catalogues, courses. Then the land was sold. 
Franklin wouldn’t tell how much he received. Paul 
thought he swaggered unduly, as if he had actually done 
a great thing. But subtly his possession of money had 
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righted the family affairs. Margaret was happy. In 
spite of her resentment of Franklin’s secrecy, she was 
more tolerant of his whims. Marjy reflected her father’s 
complacency. It was she who drove off with him for the 
many interviews about the transfer of the land. 

Franklin suggested the state university, but Margaret 
thought Paul too young. The first two years might better 
be spent at a small college nearer home. Then he would 
know what he wanted to do. Paul had a curious indiffer- 
ence as to his destination. Enough that college had 
intervened between him and the threatening future. It 
was pleasant, too, to find the family discussions centering 
about him; pleasant to say, when he encountered one of 
the boys, “Well, how’s everything? What you doing? 
Oh, yes, clerking. No, I’m going to college this fall. 
I haven’t made up my mind which one.” 

Margaret made up her mind, and Paul was entered at 
Hollister, a small denominational college in a neighboring 
town. She wanted to go over with him, but for once 
Paul and his father agreed. 

“This isn’t kindergarten, mother!’’ Paul’s ears grew 
warm. “All I'll have to do is hunt up a room.” 

“That’s right, Maggie We'll go to the train with him. 
Then he’s on his own.” 

“T’'d like to see your room.” 

“You can come visit me sometime.” Paul frowned 
importantly. “Really, mother, you musn’t think of com- 
ing now. Why, the fellows would howl!’ 

She yielded with difficulty, and Paul almost weakened. 
But he couldn’t go to college hanging on to his mother’s 
hand. 

“You will be a good boy?’ She clung to him as they 
stood on the platform of the little station. Paul wiggled 
uneasily. ‘You'll meet temptations.” 
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“Now, Maggie! Put them into his head?” 

“Not so many as if you were going to a big place. 
But if you'll only resist them a 

“Gosh, there’s the train!” Paul pecked at her cheek, 
bent for his shiny pasteboard suitcase. Then he was 
actually off, with a final glimpse of his mother, one hand 
at her lips, her handkerchief fluttering. Scarlet points 
of swamp maple along the tracks, and wild ¢cucks tracing 
their triangles of black ona vivid sky. The elderly couple 
across the aisle turned friendly eyes in Paul’s direction. 
He sprawled a little in his seat, crossing his knees neg- 
ligently in a manner calculated to impress them. The 
dusty green plush tickled the back of his neck, but he 
held his pose. If he fidgeted about, they might think 
this was his first trip alone. Even if it was, he knew 
how a man of the world should act. 

His ideas of college were sketchy. Football, of course. 
Frats. Bunches of fellows singing, “When good fellows 
get together!’ Pretty girls flicking admiring glances. 
Spectacled professors, ridiculously serious about their 
affairs. Perhaps he’d go in for football. A vision of 
himself speeding down a muddy field, the pigskin clasped 
to his stomach. He flexed his arm. Not so much 
muscle. Oh, well! . . . He jingled the change loose in 
his pocket. Wonderful sound, money of his own. 





II 


Marjy had a new bicycle, a shining blue miracle. 
“Tady’s Champion.” She pedalled sedately enough when 
she neared school, but over the slight hills outside the 
town she flew along, her feet caught on the small pro- 
jection where the frame forked for the front wheel, her 
hand on the brake but never pushing it down. Swoop 
in the valleys—she felt like a bird! The wind must part 
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for them as it did for her; perhaps her nose would grow 
into a beak! Mother had suggested the bicycle. Father 
objected. Too expensive, too dangerous. Too violent 
exercise. Marjy suspected him of obstinacy, just because 
he hadn’t thought of it himself. He could drive Marjy 
in. What was the horse for? Suddenly, over so trivial 
a thing, the-old relation between Marjy and her father 
seemed dissolved. She was lined up with her mother, 
cajoling, fretting, then sharply hostile against her father’s 
power. She walked to school the first week. Twice she 
knew her father was waiting to drive her in, and she 
slipped down the lane, running softly out to the road, 
eluding him. At the end of the week she was drenched in 
a sudden fall of rain, and she sniffed as an abetter when 
her mother accused Franklin of risking his daughter’s 
health. If Franklin had faced her openly, she might have 
swung back to him, but he made instead a sarcastic refer- 
ence to her sudden delicacy. Saturday Marjy sat in the 
living room with a book, shaking her head when Franklin 
suggested that they hunt for hazel nuts in the hedges. 
No, she didn’t feel well enough. Saturday night Franklin 
came back from town with the bieycle. Curiously, 
Marjy’s participation in feminine tactics adulterated 
her pleasure in the wheel. She had no clear consciousness 
of the intricacies of the week. But her father was no 
longer unquestioned; he had become a man, a different 
creature, whom she had to cajole and manage for the 
things she wanted. 

When her mother began a campaign for new carpets 
and curtains, Marjy was again aligned with her. 

“Marjy ought to have a decent place to bring her 
friends,” said Margaret. 

“What’s the matter with this? It’s good enough for 
me,” 
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“Look at the shabby rags! When you had no money 
for things, I didn’t say a word. But now ss 

“I’m not a millionaire now. Paul’s costing a lot.” 

“You have enough for what you want, I notice. If 
you'd be frank about what you have made, I could help 
you plan.” 

“Help me spend, you mean. What do you want?” 

“You ought to see the other girls’ houses,” Marjy 
put in. 

Eventually there was a new Brussels rug for the living 
room, and new curtains hung at the windows. Father 
refused to have the house wired, although the neigh- 
bors were taking advantage of the rates offered because 
of the factory. Ground had been broken in the east, 
meadow, trees felled. The first snow drifted across 
the huge excavations, and work was postponed until 
spring. 

At Thanksgiving Paul came home for the first time. 
His letters had been brief and much after one pattern. 
He roomed in a house with some other freshmen; they 
had to work mighty hard; he needed a new sweater; 
some of the fellows had a box from home and a swell 
spread. Marjy had missed him at first, but their relation 
had been so superficially a matter of being under one 
roof that she had adjusted easily to his absence. His 
return was exciting. She stared at him, conscious 
of his tallness, thinking him rather handsome. Mar- 
garet couldn’t let him out of her sight. Paul swanked 
a little, talking more than he had ever done, telling stories 
of escapades of the boys, hazing, Halloween. Marjy 
resented his older brother patronage. Even her father 
sat around and listened to Paul’s stories. And when 
Uncle Arthur came for Thanksgiving dinner, Paul had 
to repeat them all for him. Marjy was half relieved 
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when in a new overcoat with a huge collar, Paul finally 
waved them farewell from the platform of the train. 

Margaret sighed as the three of them climbed into 
the carriage. 

“He’s growing up so fast.” 

“He seems more manly,” agreed Franklin. 

“Stuck-up,” muttered Marjy to herself, thrusting her 
face up to the sharp wind as Nancy trotted briskly off. 

The junior class in high school, Marjy’s class, decided 
to have a sleigh ride, and Marjy impetuously invited them 
to her house. It was far enough out for a good ride. 
She basked in the enthusiasm her suggestion created until 
she reached home that night. Then panic crept into her 
heart. How tell her mother? Thirty of them, boys and 
girls, and some of the teachers. 

“You mean you asked them? Without saying any- 
thing to me?” Margaret was incredulous. 

“T couldn’t wait, you: see,” explained Marjy hastily. 
“They had to know. It wouldn’t be much bother, would 
res 

Franklin came in, stamping snow from his boots, and 
Marjy’s old allegiance to him swept back when he em- 
braced her plan. 

“Why, that’s fine! Plenty of room. They can put 
the horses in the old stalls next Nancy. We'd give them 
a grand time! That’s what this old house is for!” 

“Of course, if you’ve asked them.” Margaret sighed. 
“You might have consulted me first. What did you tell 
them you’d feed them?” 

“T couldn’t wait, mother.” Marjy wriggled excitedly. 
“Oyster stew. They bring the oysters. And doughnuts.” 

“We haven’t dishes enough.” 

“Tl get some in town. They'll rent us bowls, like 
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church socials. Say, that'll be great. I haven’t seen a 
bobsleigh load since I was a boy.” 

“Will you help about the house, too?’ Margaret 
looked at them. “You act as if you were both about 
ten!” 

It was, of course, Margaret who cleaned the house and 
prepared the stew. Marjy insisted things were clean 
enough, and dashed about in a whirlwind of delight on 
Friday morning. The sun was out, but the snow lay 
in such heavy, white masses that there was no danger it 
would melt. She was to stay in town for supper and 
drive out. Her father’s suggestion that he come in, too, 
‘dismayed her, but Margaret came to her rescue about that. 

It was Marjy’s first experience as benefactor, and she 
reveled all day in the inquiries about the supper, in the 
friendly centering of the plans about her and her house. 

They met at the principal’s house. The heavy, long 
wagon creaked to a stop, the runners squeaking on the 
snow, the lanterns on the rear step throwing strange 
shadows. Into'the straw filled body, first a boy, then a 
girl, robes pulled up to their chins, an explosive cargo of 
young shrieks and shouts and giggles. 

“Snuggle up!” called someone, as the horses strained 
for the first pull and the load slid off. “Keep warm!” 

Marjy felt the boy next her worm an arm behind her 
shoulders. She could see his face, his grin blurred in 
the darkness. Excited pulses leaped unbidden under that 
pressure; his free hand pulled at her mitten, under the 
robe. 

“No spooning allowed!” That was the class principal. 

“No, do it quiet!’ That was the class funny 
boy. His expected laughter followed. A mad hilarity 
around Marjy, a new, mysterious excitement within her. 
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Out of the town, away from lighted windows, where 
heads rose dark and inquisitive at the sound of the sleigh 
load. Into the white stretches of country. The boy 
leaned toward Marjy, his cheek brushing hers; she pulled 
away, bumping into someone on the other side. But when 
his fingers pushed down inside her woolen mitten, warm 
on her palm, she shivered into a tingling delight. Jimmy 
Hastings. He’d never noticed her before. He sat near 
her in algebra. How her heart was beating! It spread 
over her body, little thrilling beats. 

“Cold?” he whispered. 

She shook her head. 

They were singing now. “Good night, ladies, good 
night, ladies.” ‘Merrily we roll along, roll along.” A 
high, sweet girl’s voice, and a boy’s clear tenor. Inex- 
plicably the sound caught Marjy’s troubled delight, wove 
it into a fabric shimmering and delicate. Then the funny 
boy broke out, his bass voice squeaking. ‘There is a 
tavern in the town, in the town... .” 

“Marjy . . .” another whisper. 

“Do we turn here? Where is Marjy Surry?” The 
principal’s query pried Marjy into shamed awareness. 

“Where are we?” She thrust her head up from the 
blankets. 

“Ho! She doesn’t know where we are! What you 
been doing?” 

“Yes, that’s our road.” The magic was gone. She 
was sitting up, pushing her feet against opposite feet, 
giggling, shouting out as the lights of the house appeared. 

Father and mother in the doorway, silhouetted against 
the glow from the old hanging lamp in the hall. Marjy 
couldn’t remember ever seeing that lighted. Father must 
have filled it. Then the next hours full of delightful 
confusion. ‘The horses were stabled, the lanterns carried 
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by the drivers throwing black shadows, sudden pools of 
moving gold. Wraps were piled in the hall, the house 
was alive and riotous with voices and laughter. Marjy 
was proud of her mother; she looked so pretty, a little 
flushed, very gracious. She admired her father. He 
joked with the girls, talked with the principal and the 
English teacher. She wondered faintly whether he 
should be more dignified, especially as she intercepted a 
glance her mother sent him. And Jimmy Hastings, his 
blue eyes, wide set over prominent cheekbones, kept 
searching her out. Marjy couldn’t meet his eyes; her 
lids fluttered softly, and she pretended absorption in the 
funny boy. Supper, with oyster stew rocking perilously 
in the bowls, with the funny boy poising a doughnut 
on each ear. Then someone insisted on playing Post 
Office. The principal was postmaster, his veneer of 
official dignity slipping a little from his spare, dark face. 
Giggles and shrieks from behind the portiéres. A pack- 
age for Mary. A letter for Thomas. What did they 
do behind the curtains? A letter for Jimmy. He strolled 
off, with a queer glance back at Marjy. She hated the 
silence, the suspended giggles, the smug little toss of the 
head with which Jenny White emerged from the curtains. 
The principal was looking at her. “Letter for Marjy 
Surry.” 

“Speshul delivery!” shouted the funny boy. 

Just a step to those curtains! Her knees felt wobbly. 
She saw her father in the doorway, a blank look veil- 
ing his enjoyment. Then she was in the little dark 
alcove. 

“Marjy?” Jimmy’s eager whisper. “Oh, Marjy!” 
And he kissed her. An instant of whirling, ineffable 
delight. Then the principal’s voice. 

“That’s a long letter!” and shrieks of laughter. Jimmy 
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was gone, and the principal’s head poked between the 
curtains, 

“Any mail?” 

Marjy could think of no one ..... but Jimmy. Her 
father’s face swam across the darkness, and she stuttered, 
“Package for Mr. Surry.” 

Then everyone laughed again. But her father, bend- 
ing close to her, asked sharply, “Did you let that young 
fool kiss you?” Marjy pulled at his arm. “There’s 
your package! Now you have to choose——” and es- 
caped from the fateful dark corner. Jimmy didn’t look 
at her. The game went on until the English teacher said 
the drivers wanted to start back. 

Finally the bob was filled again, Marjy shivering at 
the doorway, peering out to see where Jimmy sat. 

“Who’s all right? Who’s all right? Mister an’ 
Missus Surry, they’re all right!’ The shrill voices 
chanted as the runners squeaked off. ‘“Who’s all right? 
Marjy’s all right.”” And then again, “Good night, ladies,” 
floating back under the white stars. 

The house had an empty dishevelment. Marjy drooped 
sleepily. 

“Oh, I'd like a party every night,” she said. 

“Once in a while is enough.” Mother righted a chair. 
“But they had a good time.” 

Marjy crept into bed, her nose out in the frosty air, 
her nerves thrilling again as she slowly evoked the pres- 
sure of Jimmy’s arm, the touch of his fingers on her 
palm, his lips eager on hers. Wonderful. . 


III 


Paul was finding college rather difficult. He wore his 
cap at the approved angle, shared the scorn of the other 
boys in the house for greasy grinds, shouted his throat 
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raw on the football field. He was desperately afraid of 
being called queer. There were some queer ducks around. 
One older man who had been a country preacher. One 
lame boy who was a shark at mathematics, and who was 
secretly suspected of having committed some of the poems 
the college monthly published. Paul had talked with him 
several times; the boy’s intense dark eyes had a note of 
suffering too naked for comfort.. There was always 
someone else around. If you went off alone, then you 
were damned as queer at once. That crippled boy might 
understand—the way continuous contact bruised and 
battered Paul. But Paul hadn’t courage enough to make 
a real friend of an outsider. 

Just before Christmas the boys in the boarding house 
pulled a grand spree. Paul hesitated. His mother’s 
horror of drinking rose like a cloud about him, through 
which he struggled into the behavior of the other fellows. 
The second drink freed him miraculously from his doubts. 
Grand! Little Murphy was under the bed, being the 
whale, yelling for Jonah. The landlady pounded on the 
door. ‘Young men, you must be quiet.” 

“Quiet, madam! Don’t disturb us!” Paul thrust the 
whisky bottle at Murphy. “Here’s your Jonah.” 

“Le’s leave her house. Le’s go find some fun.” 

Arm in arm they rocked down the street. Strange 
world, with lamp posts rushing to meet you, with the 
murky weight of existence shredded away, and a sharp- 
ness of enjoyment, of humor, of beatific communion with 
your fellow men lifting you out of dull life. 

Paul couldn’t remember later what they had done. In 

‘the Dean’s office the next day, with his tongue swollen 
and dry, his head feeling like wool, he heard a story of 


an irate restaurant manager. 
“Tt’s the first offense.’ The Dean frowned at the five 
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of them. “If it happens again, out you go. Hollister 
does not stand for such conduct. You are on proba- 
tion.” More words, clattered at woolly brains. 

Some of the fellows were being rushed by the frats. 
Murphy, chunky, profane Murphy, had several frats after 
him. His father was rich. And Cobb, who’d been 
flunked out of Yale the year before. Paul suffered an- 
guish when he heard on the stairs the clump of feet and 
knew that upper classmen were dropping in. They never 
came to his door. Why should they? He wasn’t heavy 
enough for football, like bullheaded Willis. He hadn’t 
a rich father. He hadn’t anything. 

When he went home for the Christmas holidays, he 
regained a little content. He could impress Marjy and 
that rangy Jimmy Hastings who was hanging around her. 
She was too young to havea fellow. His mother worried 
about his health; he was thin. Didn’t they feed him 
right? He mustn’t work too hard. He told his father 
he’d have to have more money. 

“You made up your mind what you want to go in 
for?” 

“TI don’t have to specialize yet, you know.” Paul had 
the assurance of a new vocabulary. ‘Your course is laid 
out for two years. Then you elect.” 

“What kind of bunch is there, anyway?” It was a 
new experience for his father to question him, to listen 
to his replies. 

“Pretty good. Some wild boys, of course. Some 
queer ducks.” Stories of their escapades, discreetly ex- 
purgated. 

“Met the college widow yet? I hear every town has 
one.” 

“Now, Franklin!’ Margaret frowned. “Paul hasn’t 
your interest in widows and other creatures.” 
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“The fellows don’t pay much attention to the town 
girls.” Paul was impressive. “Some of ’em are all right, 
I guess.” 

Then college again, with the frenzied weeks of black 
coffee and wet towels while the boys crammed for mid- 
years. Murphy had a neat system of ponies. Paul 
watched him prepare them, longed for the callousness 
which allowed their use, and went back to his own feverish 
boning. 

Spring came early that year, so that almost overnight 
the maples were washed in pale green, the classroom 
windows in the old brick buildings were opened on blue 
sky, the tracery of black vines on the faces of the build- 
ings sprouted shining leaves, an uprush of lovely green 
spreading swiftly along the veins to the roof edges. Paul 
was jerky and irritable. The shell of uniformity he had 
grown so assiduously through the winter threatened dan- 
gerous cracks. He was sick of smoky poker games, sick 
of listening to the fellows gab, sick of sitting under the 
drone of an instructor. He didn’t know what he wanted, 
but his restlessness throve on its very indefiniteness. 
Money, too. Funny how the stores that in the fall begged 
you to buy, now turned into clamorous maws. There 
were at least seven shops he wouldn’t enter, the pro- 
prietors were so damned uncivil. ‘Your little bill, Mr. 
Surry. . . .” What'd they let you charge things for, 
if they were going to put up such a howl? Easter vaca- 
tion, the first week of April, Paul refused to go home. 
He was strapped, and his father was plain nasty about 
money. Wanted to know what Paul had done with the 
meager sums he had received. Murphy told him of a 
man in town, an insurance agent, who wanted a college 
boy to do some canvassing for him. Paul applied, climb- 
ing the stairs over the town bank to the door with its 
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gold letters, “W. D. BARNES, REAL ESTATE AND 
INSURANCE.” Mr. Barnes, plump, bald, energetic, 
looked him over. 

“Ever done this sort of work?” 

Paul shook his head. 

“Murphy thought I might do.” He made his voice 
gruff. “Just talking to folks.” He pinned his hands 
between his knees and wished he hadn’t come. The girl 
behind the typewriter desk was eyeing him. Kinda 
pretty, with big dark eyes. He bet Barnes was mean 
to her. She looked sad. 

“T got this list. Farmers. New idea, drumming up 
trade for fire insurance. Ride a bicycle, do you?” Mr. 
Barnes seemed to finish his appraisal. “Well, what do 
you say? Try it this week?” 

Paul rose, smoothing his hair. He was taller than 
the old fellow anyway. 

“Yes, sir, I’d like to try it.” 

“If you aren’t in a hurry Miss Wilcox will show you 
about the rates. She’s got the sheets. I gotta go down 
street.” 

He clapped on his derby and rushed off, leaving Paul 
standing. Miss Wilcox rose, pushing down her belt with 
a little swinging motion of her hips. Her eyebrows 
lifted, as if to say, “Isn’t he—well 4 

“Maybe you’re too busy.” 

“Oh, not at all.” Her voice was low. “T’ll be glad 
to do it.” A sort of restrained languor in her speech. 
“If you just come over here.”’ 

Paul sat at a corner of her desk and watched her snap 
back the cover of a filing case. 

“You're a college man?” she asked, sitting down again, 
with faint crackles of her white shirt waist. “A senior?” 

“Not yet.” Paul tucked his hands again between his 
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knees, She was so little, she made him feel enormous. 
All legs and hands. But the quick upward glance of her 
dark eyes soothed him. Long lashes, long enough to 
curl back. , 

“These are the names. Some of the addresses are here. 
I guess you'll have to ask where they live. They’ve all 
got policies, you see. Mr. Barnes thinks he can get some 
more out of them.” 

And she didn’t think so. Paul caught that in her soft, 
melancholy accent. 

“Tt’s a new idea, a three year rate,” she explained. 
Paul listened vaguely. He wished he’d put on that 
striped tie. Finally she said, “That’s about all. Mr. 
Barnes could tell you more, but # 

“T don’t think he could.” Paul cleared his throat. 
“You know a lot about it, don’t you?” 

“Well ” she smiled, showing uneven, small teeth. 
She was prettier when she didn’t smile, thought Paul, 
and then was uneasy, as if he had hurt her with such a 
thought. 

“You been here long?” He looked away from her, 
around the office, with Mr. Barnes’ old roll-top desk, with 
heavy leather chairs outside the little railing. 

“Tt seems forever!’ She was plaintive again. ‘My 
father died and I had to go to work.” Then she added, 
peering at the outer door, “You ought to make him give 
you a commission. On what you get.” 

Paul stared. “Besides what he pays me?” He felt 
an expanding warmth. She was on his side! 

“Certainly.” She nodded. “That’s the way they do 
it.’ She turned back to her typewriter, sighing faintly. 
The droop of her head made Paul suddenly protective. 
Poor little thing! That fragile white neck, with dark 
hair brushed up smoothly into a coil. 
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“T’m much obliged.”” He stood above her, waiting to 
see the long lashes lift under the dark curve of brow. 
Her eyes were like a dumb animal’s, he thought—so dark. 

“You let me know if I can help you, any more.” Her 
soft glance flattered him, said, “You are so tall!” 

“Til see you again. Paul strode out of the office, a new 
dominance in his step. She didn’t have any fun. He— 
why, he might ask her—to go somewhere with him. 

Paul wasn’t highly successful that week as an agent. 
He memorized the advantages of this new offer, but he 
had no impetus against the indifference most of the farm- 
ers presented to his remarks. Fortunately one man 
had been thinking it over, had intended to hunt up 
Barnes. 

Miss Wilcox sympathized with Paul’s accounts. If 
Mr. Barnes was in the office, her swift, upward look 
bolstered Paul against the man’s lack of understanding. 
At the end of the week Paul asked Barnes whether he 
couldn’t go on with the work in his odd hours. Barnes 
agreed, if Paul would dispense with a regular salary. 
Nothing but the secret, unadmitted desire to keep some 
reason for contact with Miss Wilcox would ever have 
coerced Paul to such a suggestion. The moment when he 
dismounted from his bicycle, leaned it against the porch, 
and lifted his hand to knock, was a nightmare to the boy. 
Mumbling the phrases Barnes had furnished him, furious 
at the difficult shame which squeaked in his voice and 
burned in his face, clenching his fists to feel aggressive 
when he heard his own knock or ring behind the closed 
door, he held himself rigid against the urge to seize 
the wheel and dash off to inconspicuous safety. 

But Miss Wilcox had agreed to go driving with him 
Sunday. His small salary for the week would pay for 
a livery stable horse. As he pedaled along the roads he 
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thought about her, bullied and overworked, struggling 
so bravely. She’d suggested putting up a lunch. The 
river road would be nice, with spring so well along. 

Sunday morning Paul stumbled out of bed before he 
was half awake, propelled by a sleepy awareness of in- 
numerable things he must do. An instant of horror. It 
was raining! ‘Then his eyes focussed on the spring sun 
glimmering on young leaves outside the window. Lucky 
the fellows were all off; he had the bathroom to himself. 
And no questions about his intentions, as he shaved and 
arrayed himself. He scrutinized his reflection; how did 
he look? Narrow face, dark hair sleeked back seal-like 
from the careful side parting, prominent nose. His 
mouth displeased him. Like a girl’s. He sucked in his 
lips, drew down the corners. That was better. As he 
turned from the mirror the self he had been searching 
and hadn’t seen, leaped back into his clear blue eyes, 
pulled at the unnatural rigor of his sensitive mouth, a 
bewildered, uneasy self, too exposed and too ingrowing 
for any comfort. 

“You sure this is your best horse?’ He confronted 
the livery stable man with belligerence. 

“A-number one.”’ The man winked. ‘Trained to go 
without driving. Just the nag to take your sweetie out 
behind. Nice rubber wheels and narrow seat, too.” 

Paul climbed in. The horse, twisting her long neck, 
added her mild, knowing stare to the guffaw of the livery 
man, and Paul slapped the reins smartly. He was to 
meet Miss Wilcox, Wilma Wilcox, on the drug store 
corner. She had sighed mysteriously when he asked for 
her address. 

“Mamma’s queer,’ she said. “She worries so. Vd 
rather she didn’t see me driving off with a strange man.” 

“l’'m not a strange man,” Paul protested. 
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“Well”—a long glance under her lashes—‘“to her you 
are.” 

There she was, transformed into beauty. Paul dragged 
at the reins so sharply that the horse again looked round 
at him, a glance of bored comprehension. He jumped 
down, helped Miss Wilcox into the buggy, his fingers 
tingling under her elbow. 

“You're all dressed up,” he stammered, spreading the 
fringed duster over her silk dress. “You look “he 
faltered under the soft glance. 

“You never saw me only in the office.”” Wilma smiled 
at him. Her smile had a certain cautiousness, as if she 
were aware of her teeth. 

Then they were off. The floppy brim of Wilma’s hat 
threw a shadowy mystery across her forehead and eyes. 
She relaxed, her shoulder brushing gently against Paul’s. 
Out of the town, past groups of people walking sedately 
to church, onto the river road where fields sloped to the 
sandy edge of the narrow river, blue under the spring 
sky. They didn’t talk much. Paul pointed out a farm- 
house where he had called. Wilma listened to his story 
of the uncivil brusqueness of the man. He thought 
he was driving rather well. A kind of bliss filled him, 
just flecked with expectancy less tranquil than the pres- 
ent. Wilma was happy. 

Finally he turned into a lane between rail-fenced fields. 
“There’s a nice place for a picnic down here,” he said. 
“We'd have to walk a little. You don’t mind?” 

“Tf it isn’t too far. I get tired if I walk too much.” 

“T don’t think it’s too far.” Her delicacy thrilled Paul. 
“T could carry you if it is,” he added. 

“I s’pose you could.” That disturbing, upward glance! 
“You're awful strong, aren’t you?” 

He was indomitable at once, conscious of robustness. 
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He tied the horse where a maple threw a little shade, un- 
checking her. “Now old Betsy can have her dinner.’ 
He lifted Wilma over the wheel. 

Across the pasture, Paul’s hand at her elbow. “Those 
heels!” He shook his head masterfully at her pointed 
slippers. 

“Some girls can wear low heels.”’ Wilma sighed. “My 
insteps are so high I can’t.” That seemed an added grace. 

A little knoll above the river, with scrub oaks not yet 
budded, and one great elm pouring its branches up against 
the vivid sky. “This won’t be too sunny, will it?” Paul 
worried. 

“Not today. It’s cool today.” 

Paul spread out the dustrobe, and Wilma settled 
herself. 

“Did that walk tire you out?’ He sat down beside her, 
smoothing a wrinkle in the robe. 

“Not much. Now you hungry?” Wilma untied the 
cord, lifted the cover of the shoebox she had brought. 

Wonderful lunch! No one else in the world except 
one inquisitive crow that mocked them from the top of 
the elm before he flew away, a black arc across the fields. 
Chicken and pickles and bread and butter, cold tea in a 

ar. 
“My, you’re some cook, I'll say.” Paul sprawled on one 
elbow, looking up at Wilma. 

“Now some cake. That’s the best.”” Wilma divided it. 
“The frosting is soft. I had to hurry with it, I get home 
so late from the office.” 

Think of her making it for him after she had worked 
all day! 

She held up her fingers. ‘See how it sticks!” 

“Here!” Boldly Paul seized her hand, lifted it, watch- 
ing her eyes. She didn’t move. Just a dab of chocolate— 
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he pretended to bite her finger, and then, amazingly, 
kissed it. Soft wistfulness in her eyes. 

“Now you be good!” But she touched his cheek gently 
before she withdrew her hand. 

Then, somehow, they were talking. Paul told about 
his father, the farm, the factory. About Marjy. “I 
hope she’ll have an easy time.” Wilma sighed. “Girls 
do have a hard time, sometimes.” 

“Oh, she’s all right.” He felt reproach upon himself 
that Marjy would have so easy a time. 

Wilma wondered what Paul wanted to be. He could 
be anything, of course. Suddenly a forgotten desire came 
into speech. He wanted to write. He’d had something 
published. But no one understood such a career. They 
wanted you to make money doing some sensible thing. 
Paul never quite understood the evolution of plans that 
next hour. Wilma must have made suggestion—Why 
couldn’t he go into insurance? Then he would have time 
for writing. He could work when he liked, have an 
office, and make enough to be independent. But he’d be 
his own master. 

“T don’t think I’d make a good insurance agent.” He 
was doubtful. 

“Of course you would! You’ve got so much person- 
ality. You haven’t had a chance yet.” 

“Selling things % 

“But you have to earn money, at first. It’s as good as 
anything else. The companies will pay a salary the first 
year, too.” 

A miraculous accretion of details: office, firms to 
handle, hours to work. Paul lost his doubt, saw himself 
established, free, slowly becoming a famous writer. Why, 
Wilma was right. Wonderful scheme! Why bother 
with years of college? 
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“Maybe”—she looked away, her profile tremulous un- 
der her wide hat—“maybe you’d let me work for 
you.” 

“Would you like that better than working for Barnes?” 

“You might be cruel to work for. I think you could 
be cruel.” 

Paul considered. Something sia about that idea. 

“Never to you,” he said. 

“Men are cruel.” Her wide eyes added, “I have suf- 
fered.” 

“Say, I’ve half a mind to try it.” Paul swung back to 
the picture of his future. 

“You'll forget all about poor Wilma, and be a famous 
author.” Her hand lay relaxed, close to his. Paul let 
his fingers close over it. Tears under those long lashes! 

“Oh, I'm a silly!” 

“Wilma ”” How small and soft her hand was, 
curled under his! “You-——’ 

She turned her head away, hiding her tears, and the 
movement swung her shoulder within the angle of Paul’s 
arm. Strange shock, as if the whole earth spun dizzily 
beneath him. Suddenly he had her in his arms, her head 
against his breast, her hat slipping back from her dark 
hair. 

“Wilma!” 

“You just want to play with me—and then go 
away i 

He never wanted to go away! Not from this softly 
scented, fragile, clinging thing. She lifted her face, and 
he kissed her, awkwardly, inexpertly. Her hands crept 
up around his neck, and she pulled him down to kiss her 
again. 

When they drove back in the star-hung twilight, Wilma 
drooped against him, his arm over her shoulders. Occa- 
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sionally the mare stopped her slow gait and turned her 
head patiently toward the carriage, her eyes blinking as if 
she said, “Another pair of fools! Why don't they drive 
me home?” And when Paul let Wilma out, at a dark 
corner of her own street, there was a long wait before he 
climbed in again and clucked at the horse. Everything 
was settled. If he told his family, they would be sure 
to interfere. They thought he was still a baby. Wilma 
had seen how that was. Or had the suggestion for 
secrecy come from her? As soon as he found some 
work 

He strode back to the boarding-house as if he walked 
with the very earth a plaything swung from his wrist. 
Wilma would help him with the insurance work; she 
would type for him; she would help with his writing. 
The clinging languor of her kisses was a strange drunk- 
enness, fiery and exhausting, draining away all his fears; 
it was a shining armor in which he could meet the world 
intrepid, heroic. 





IV 


“T don’t know what you want You wanted a sailor 
dress, and now se 

Marjy flung the blue blouse onto her bed. 

“I won’t wear it!” She choked. “None of the girls 
wear them now. Baby clothes.” 

“Marjy, pick up that waist! What ails you?” 

“If you ask me what ails me again, I’ll—I’ll yell or 
something. You just ask me what ails me all the time.” 
Marjy turned away, biting at her lip, struggling against 
a wave of darkest gloom which knocked her breath- 
less. 

“Something ails you,’ repeated her mother. “You 
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can wear that nice blue dress to school. You make me 
ashamed of you.” 

She closed the door quietly. Marjy brushed the tears 
from her cheeks, thrust out her tongue at the door and 
held the waist at arm’s length. 

“Nasty old thing.” She looked like a slim fury, the 
straps of her underwaist slipping over the faint curves of 
her shoulders. Oh, she hated everything! She wanted a 
shirtwaist with a Gibson plait at the shoulder, and a belt 
dipping elegantly down in front. But she’d have to 
hurry, or she’d be late for school. She dragged the 
scorned serge blouse over her head and knotted the scarlet 
tie, angry reflections of its color in her cheeks. Then 
her anger drooped flatly, a pennant suddenly windless. 
What did ail her, anyway? Flying off into tears. She 
didn’t mean to. But that air of restrained superiority 
of, her mother’s—she called a sulky good-by as she 
darted out of the house and seized her bicycle. Her 
mother called to her; she pretended not to hear, and 
pedaled fiercely down the road. The motion was good, 
and the wind on her cheeks. Some days nothing went 
right. Nobody was on her side. 

There was Jimmy, leaning on the handle bars of his 
wheel, waiting for her. She didn’t want to see him, 
sandy, red-faced thing. He pedaled beside her, un- 
aware at first of her silence, puffing out silly remarks. 

“Say, what’s the matter with you? Get out of bed 
the wrong side?” 

“Vou don’t have to ride along with me if you don’t 
want to.” 

“T do want to. You aren’t mad about something, 
Marjy?” 

His worried sidewise glance, while his wheel wob- 
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bled dangerously near hers, suddenly amused Marijy. 
She laughed, and the dark mood which had wound her 
about like cotton wool, floated away behind her. 

“Course not, Jimmy. Let’s race.” 

Young legs windmilling down the town street, hands 
gripping the bars, heads bent to the wind. Jimmy beat 
her. He jumped off at the corner near the school 
and waited for her to finish the block. 

The days were all like that. Inexplicable veerings 
of mood, attached tenuously to outward events, but 
never truly provoked by them. Marjy was a pendulum, 
swinging dizzily over a long arc, with childhood at one 
end and unattained maturity at the other, with no safe 
tranquil spot of stability where she could carry long. 
She and Jimmy Hastings played together, bicycling, 
making fudge on Sunday afternoons, watching ball 
games. Then, like the rising of wind on the surface 
of a quiet lake, the clear friendliness of those hours 
was ruffled. They grew quiet, wary. Jimmy’s hand 
brushed hers, their eyes shrank away from admission of 
the poignancy of touch, and the moment trembled into 
ardent young kisses. 

“You're my girl, aren’t you, Marjy?” 

“Oh, Jimmy!” 

They started violently away from each other, and 
Marjy stirred at the cooling fudge. Her father stood 
in the doorway, frowning suspiciously. 

Later he asked her, “What’s that boy hanging around 
so much for? I don’t want any foolishness. You’re 
too young. What’s your mother thinking of?” 

“Don’t you want me to have any fun?” Marjy was 
ingenuous. 


“You know what I mean. He’s with you all the 
time.” 
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“He’s a nice boy. He’s going into business with his 
father next year, at the lumber yard.” 

“I don’t send you to school to fool around with boys. 
You tend to your own business.” 

“I do!” Marjy was aggrieved. “You know my 
marks are good.” 

Later she heard her father talking with her mother. 
They thought she was asleep, but she crept to her door 
and pushed the crack wider. 

“She says he’s stopping school and going to work.” 

“She’s just a child, Franklin.” 

“She’s old enough to be silly over a boy, I tell you. 
You don’t know what they may be up to. You ought 
to talk to her.” 

“You can’t say anything to her. She just goes into 
a temper.” Their voices dropped into mysterious whis- 
pers. Then her mother again, “He seems like a decent 
fellow, and his father has money.” 

“Damn it, she’s only a baby!” 

“Sh-h 2 

Marjy crept back to bed, vaguely uncomfortable. 
Perhaps her father had seen Jimmy kiss her. Kissing 
wasn’t exactly nice. At least no one wanted to be 
seen at it. Jimmy was all right. But now, when she 
closed her eyes and drifted into the margin of sleep in 
a maze of softly thrilling recollections of arms about 
her, of lips warm on hers, it wasn’t Jimmy who held 
her. It was a tall, strange man, incredibly handsome. 
Jimmy was growing persistent. He wanted to spend 
too much time holding her so close she couldn’t breathe. 

One Saturday late in spring she went with Jimmy 
to the lumber yard. His father was in the office, like 
Jimmy sandy and red-faced, with a stout round stomach 
and a double chin. His eyes twinkled at them. 
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“So you’re Jimmy’s girl, eh?” He pinched her cheek, 
in spite of her access of dignity. “Well, you look real 
smart. Jimmy’s going to work this summer, too. He’s 
had education enough.” 

They went out through the piles of lumber, Jimmy 
swelling a little with importance. He had to estimate 
the amount of two by fours on hand. Marjy sat on 
a pile of shingles, where Jimmy had made a recess for 
her by swinging down two bundles, and watched him. 
Presently he climbed up beside her. 

“T’ve had school enough,’ he began, soberly. “I’m 
most twenty, you know. Guess I ain’t so awful smart 
with books. But I can do figuring enough for this 
business. Dad’s good about it.” His round face grew 
redder, up to the edge of his cropped sandy hair. “Say, 
Marjy.” 

Marjy pulled her skirts away from his groping fingers, 
panic ruffling through her veins. 

“Don’t you think it would be nice——” he looked up, 
his blue eyes humbled—“‘if if you know. We 
could build a house. Dad said he’d give me the lumber. 
And ” He buried his face suddenly on her knees, 
his hands reaching up blindly along her thighs, shutting 
hard about her shoulders. “I’m crazy about you.” 

“Don’t!” Marjy squirmed so violently away from 
him that he almost rolled from the piled shingles. “You 
hurt me!’ She scrambled down from the perch, Jimmy 
plunging after her. 

“Listen, Marjy.” He pulled at her hand. “I mean 
get married, you and me.” 

“No! I don’t want to.” She hurried between the 
high stacks of fragrant yellow boards. It was a prison, 
threatening to enclose her forever. “I don’t want to 
marry anybody. Let me go, Jimmy Hastings!” 
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Jimmy stared at her in bewilderment. Her eyes 
shone with tears and she choked in a splutter of bril- 
liant rage. “You let me go!” 

“Gee, I thought you and me 

“I don’t care what you thought.” She was out 
now, in the open space near the office. There stood 
her bicycle, symbol of flight and safety. Poor Jimmy 
darted after her, a stuttering, crimson satyr, but she 
was off! 

For a time she missed him. Their encounters at 
school had moments of stiff embarrassment. Jimmy 
met her with a tentative glance, as if he expected re- 
pentance. Then she saw Jimmy with a new girl, a 
plump, curly headed town girl. She knew, from his 
defiant stare at her, that she could still call him back, 
if she liked. Secretly she regretted that Jimmy had 
so speedily consoled himself; you can’t trust men, she 
thought, in unconscious quoting of her mother. But 
her dreams at the edge of sleep still could evoke in 
sharp recurrence all those softly disturbing sensations, 
and the panic of that last moment on the bundle of 
shingles stood firmly between her and Jimmy. She was 
glad when the last day of school came, and there was 
no longer a chance of meeting him, although the sum- 
mer stretched ahead of her with formidable emptiness. 

Paul would be coming home soon. He had written 
for money. Marjy heard her father sputtering about 
the boy’s extravagances. “What does he do with what 
I send him?” 

“He says most of the boys have more than he has.” 
Margaret erected a worried defense for her son. “He 
has expenses we don’t know about.” 

“TI should say he did! Well, I mean to know about 


them.”’ 
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“You don’t think ” Then Margaret’s glance fell 
on Marjy, and she pursed her mouth into silence. 

What did they think? Marjy felt some tangible worry 
under her mother’s silence. But nothing prepared her 
for the amazing succession of events early in June. First 
a letter from the Dean. Paul’s work was falling far 
below standard. Marjy sent off a sisterly note to her 
brother. He ought to be ashamed, worrying mother so; 
he might at least write and explain, Father went to 
Hollister. 

The next day Marjy met him at the station. He 
climbed up beside her on the seat of the road cart. 
“No, you drive,” he said. Wrinkled pouches under his 
eyes, a wild kind of straggle in his hair. Marjy clucked 
to the horse, and they rattled along without a word. 
He had found out something bad, she knew. They 
passed the factory buildings, multiple structures on the 
site of the east meadow, almost completed. Franklin 
groaned and laid a hand on the reins. 

“Stop a minute.” He stared off at workmen fitting 
windows into place along the western exposure, flashing 
back dazzling sunlight from great squares of glass. “I 
thought our troubles were over,’ he said. “Money 
enough, College for you children. And I’ve lost most 
of the money, and now Paul ” Marjy could see 
tiny red veins in his eyes. “Marjy, you'll have to 
help tell your mother. It’s going to upset her.” 

“Tell her what?” Marjy’s heart was a panic-tight 
lump: “Paulie as is he dead 27 

“No. But Maggie may think it’s almost worse than 
if he was. He’s married. Your mother ain’t going 
to like that. Sneaking off, the young brute. A woman 
old enough to be his mother, too.” Franklin cursed 
eloquently, and yelled at the horse, “Get on there!” 
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Marjy gathered up the lines and urged the mare up 
the hill. Married? Why, Paul was just a boy. 

“He wasn’t at the college,’ her father went on. 
“They'd found out about this woman, it seems, only 
the authorities didn’t know he’d married her when they 
blew him up. They sent me to her house. My God! 
Cradle snatcher!” 

“What’s he going to do?” Marjy was bewildered. 

“He may think Ill support him and her, but I tell 
you I won't.” Franklin struck one fist into the other 
palm. “He can lie in the bed he’s made. Lord, there’s 
your mother.” 

Margaret stood at the doorway, watching them drive 
toward her. 

“What is it?” She ran out, catching at the wheel. 

“It’s all right, Maggie.” Marjy felt tears burn her 
eyelids at the sound of her father’s voice. She had 
never heard such compassion. She didn’t know his 
voice had such a tone. “Come in and I'll tell you.” 
His arm was about her mother’s waist, and he led her 
back into the house. 

Marjy sat with her knees huddled close to her chin, 
her eyes darkened. He cared, her father, that much 
about her mother’s distress. She felt shy, forlorn, im- 
measurably young, as if she had glimpsed a human 
tenderness unfathomable and strange, something of 
which she had no experience. The horse pawing un- 
easily roused her, and she drove into the barn. 

She unharnessed Nancy and fed her. Should she go 
into the house? She could at least start supper, if they 
weren’t in the kitchen. After all, most everybody did 
get married. That flavor of tragedy in her father’s 
behavior began to seem unreasonable. Perhaps it was 
just because Paul hadn’t been engaged first, and had a 
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wedding. The activity of preparing supper relieved her 
spirit, drew her back to her normal centering on her 
own affairs. When she went into the dining room, 
however, she could hear an ominous murmur of voices, 
indistinct, trouble-freighted. 

Presently her father came rushing down the stairs. 

“We'll have to get the doctor, Marjy. Any hot 
water? Just telephone Doc Myers, will you, and be 
quick. Tell him it’s damned urgent.” 

Several days of hushed voices and steps about the 
house, with Franklin a subdued and tender nurse, be- 
fore Margaret came down stairs again, white and trem- 
ulous. She clung to Marjy, whimpering softly. Not 
a word about Paul. 

Two days later the station hack drove up the hill. 
Marjy saw it, ran to peer at her mother, asleep on the 
living room couch, ran softly back to close the kitchen 
door and call her father. Then she stopped in amaze- 
ment, for it was her father who first stepped out of 
the hack. He had known Paul was coming! He might 
have told her. There was Paul, helping his wife down 
the step. Marjy forgot her injured pride in her curi- 
osity. Cradle snatcher, her father had said. She didn’t 
look so old, but she held on to Paul as if she feared los- 
ing him. 

“Hi, Marjy!” Paul’s greeting had a nervous, hollow 
gaiety. ‘“How’s the girl?” He pecked at her cheek, and 
she caught the worried entreaty in his glance. He 
looked sort of sick. “This is Mrs. Paul Surry, Marjy. 
My sister, Wilma.” 

Dark eyes inspecting her warily, a faint smile, a hint 
of patronage. “She thinks I’m just a kid,’ thought 
Marjy. But she bent her head for the languid kiss 
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Wilma offered. “Paul’s told me all about his little 
sister.” Marjy straightened her young body. She was 
as tall as Wilma, and not half so skinny! The driver 
dropped two suitcases on the sidewalk, father paid him, 
and he went rattling off, leaving the four of them to 
hesitate at the door of the house. 

“You better go in and see your mother, Paul.” Father 
spoke gently. “Marjy can show Wilma your—her 
room.” 

Wilma’s face lost its smile. Marjy watched, fasci- 
nated, the drawn obstinacy of the small mouth. 

“T think I ought to see Mother Surry first,” she said. 

Paul swallowed; his shoulders twitched. ‘Well, wait 
here, then,” he offered, and his glance at Wilma was 
tentative, almost fearful. 

Wilma turned away from him. 

“My, this is a nice place,” she said, vaguely. “Paul 
told me some about it.””, The door closed softly on Paul. 

“You girls stay here, then.” Father was trying to be 
jocular, too. “I'll speak to Mrs. Larson about supper.” 

Marjy was silent, appraising her sister-in-law with 
cold young eyes. She looked like a fox; opaque, dark 
eyes, small mouth. 

“Your mother’s been sick, has she?” 

ry 63,” 

“Was it because Paul married me?” 

Just like a fox, wary, greedy. “She had a heart 
attack,” 

“T told Paul we ought to tell his mother first, but he 
was so urgent.” Wilma sighed. She moved languidly 
toward the wicker rocker near the window, and seated 
herself, thrusting out a pointed patent leather toe. 

“Vell ” Marjy was cautious. “It was a shock.” 
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“Your father’s awful nice, isn’t he?” 

Marjy felt anger burn her cheeks. If this person 
thought she would discuss her parents! 

“Riding on the train always makes my head ache. 
I wish Paul would come back.” The pointed toe began 
an irritated tapping. “Would it be too much trouble 
to call him, if I’m not to go in?” 

“You can come in, if you want to.” Marjy opened 
the door. “I’d rather not call Paul, just now.” 

“Oh, I can wait.” She propped her brow on one 
limp hand, with an air of resignation which prickled 
at Marjy’s spine. 

“Tll take your suitcase in and see.” Marjy fled, 
closing the door, leaving this interloper shut out of the 
house. Then she caught her breath. Mother and Paul 
were coming through the dining room, Paul with his 
arm about mother. 

“She’s your wife, Paul. I hope you may never 
realize how you made me feel. But she’s your wife, 
and that’s all there is to it now.” 

“Soon as you get acquainted, it’ll be all right. You'll 
see.” Paul moistened his lips, continued, hoarsely, 
“She’s wonderful. You'll see.” 

They paid no heed to Marjy. At the door mother 
clung to Paul, drawing his head down, kissing him 
between his eyes. Then, steadily, she opened the door 
and went onto the porch. Marjy felt tears burn her 
eyes. She was a good sport! Her voice came back. 
“So this is my son’s wife. I’m glad he brought you 
to see us, at last.” 


vi 


Paul sat that evening on the front porch of the house 
with his father, smoking. He had outlined his plans for 
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the immediate future. A small house, or rooms, some- 
where in town. He had the agency for two insurance 
companies, which Mr. Barnes had helped him to obtain, 
so long as he opened business outside of Hollister. 
He’d need a small office, too. The first year he’d get 
about seventy-five a month as salary, with all com- 
missions over that allowance. Franklin smoked, listened, 
suggested one or two locations, said little else. 

“Wilma’s going to help in the office,” explained Paul. 
“She knows everything about insurance.” 

“That’s all right.” Franklin puffed slowly. “I 
shouldn’t of thought of insurance for you, but it may 
work out fine.” 

“TI better find rooms right off, I suppose.” Paul 
waited. 

“Um. Sooner you get settled, the better all round.” 

“Mother took it pretty well.” 

“She did the best she could. But she and your 
wife wouldn’t hit it off very long, not under one 
roof.” 

Paul knocked out his pipe with a nervous hand. 
Wilma had gone upstairs from the supper table with 
plaintive complaint of her head. 

“She thought mother meant something, about our 
having to get married so quickly.” 

“That’s something anybody might think.” Franklin 
was dry. 

“Ts a damn lie!” Paul jumped to his feet, his 
voice hoarse. 

“You needn’t fly off the: handle,” snorted Franklin. 
“Vou didn’t consider us much. You've got nothing 
to be touchy about.” 

Paul thrust his fists into his pockets, gulped, and 
swung toward the door. 
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“I better go in.” He hesitated. “TI feel sort of done 
up.” 
“Hard day.” Franklin rose, holding out his hand. 
“I did the best I could by your mother._ But she and 
Wilma won’t hit it off. Anyway, you’ve got to make 
your own home now, and your own life. I'll drive 
you around in the morning—or maybe you’d rather take 
the horse by yourselves.” Paul’s hand clutched at his 
father’s. The old antagonism had dropped into a new 
relation, as if his father tried to meet him as man to 
man. ‘Good night, Paul. Keep your upper lip stiff.” 

Paul pushed open the door to his room. Perhaps 
Wilma had gone to sleep. The lamp on the dresser, 
turned down too far, smelled vilely, and the dim light 
showed Wilma’s dark hair on the pillow. It showed too, 
her face, turned quickly as Paul entered, with eyes red 
and swollen. 

“T thought you never were coming.” She reached for 
him as he sat on the edge of the bed. “I felt so lone- 
some.” 

“Weren’t you asleep?’ Her fingers dragged him 
away from the sober plans of the evening. “I been 
talking with dad, about a place to live and all.” 

“I suppose they think we ought to get out tonight,” 
Wilma sobbed. 

“Oh, Wilma!” He stroked her forehead. “Don’t 
cry, 

“Insulting me, because I loved you enough to do what 
you wanted.” 

“They didn’t mean to insult you.” Paul felt a hot- 
eyed confusion. He had discovered several new Wilmas 
during the past weeks, and this sobbing, distressed crea- 
ture was one he knew least of all how to meet. “There, 
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don’t cry.” Her arms drew him down close to her face. 
“Darling.” 

“Even your sister is snippy to me.” 

Paul straightened from her tremulous kiss; she’d gone 
right on thinking things! 

“That’s just Marjy’s way,” he said. 

“T don’t think she’s so pretty, do you?” 

“Why, I don’t know.” He didn’t, honestly. He had 
never thought of it. “Dad says we can take the horse 
tomorrow, to look for a place,” he offered. 

“You see?” Fresh tears from Wilma. “I told you 
they wanted to get rid of me!” 

“Don’t you want to find a place of our own?” Paul’s 
bewilderment sounded like irritation. With Wilma in 
this mood, anything he said was wrong, but he stumbled 
along, trying to soothe her, trying to escape the irksome 
weight of guilt she laid upon him. 

“They’ve even got a hired girl. You'd think they 
might want us to stay a while.” 

Paul rose and began dully to undress. The muscles 
of his throat ached. Wilma’s mood was a swamp in 
which he stumbled, blinded with tangled brush, unable 
to find any footing. What happened to the wonderful 
sense of perfect understanding, of fusion with another 
self? He moved doggedly about the dim room, hunting 
for his nightshirt in the tumbled contents of the suitcase, 
finally blowing out the odorous lamp and pushing aside 
the curtains. The night pressed up to the window, 
dark, softly warm, with stars pricking out above the 
trees. He must remember Wilma wasn’t as tough as 
he was; her head bothered her, and she tired easily. 
Once they got settled somewhere by themselves, all this 
forlorn depression would blow away like fog. 
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“I wish you’d come to bed. I need to get to sleep.” 
The querulous voice darted at him, and apologetically 
Paul left his window. 

For a long time after Wilma had dropped into the 
sleep she needed, Paul lay awake, holding himself rigidly 
quiet at the edge of the bed. The past weeks knocked 
in cluttered fragments at his thoughts, keeping him from 
sleep. Old Barnes, with an air of sly warning, “I hear 
Wilma’s got you on the string. Look out! She’s been 
husband hunting for years.” The boy’s fists clenched 
again; old Barnes had apologized hastily when Paul told 
him they were engaged. Wilma liked to say Paul had 
been so urgent . . . but that day they had driven 
through the county seat, wasn’t it Wilma who had sug- 
gested marriage right then? Just as a joke, she said. 
Wilma’s mother, an inflated caricature of Wilma, cack- 
ling at him. Someone had seen them at the hotel that 
night. No good woman likes that part of marriage, 
Wilma had explained. But if she loves a man, she puts 
up with it. Something dark, tense, strained, about those 
hours, leaving Paul irritable, half ashamed, humble. 
Well, women were different from men. Better. His 
mother always had said that, too. Only what had hap- 
pened to that illusive wraith of happiness, life in which 
he had always with him the one person who under- 
stood what he wished, what he needed, what he meant? 
Paul fumbled toward a resolution. It was unjust of him © 
to criticize Wilma. Traitorous. He was a selfish brute. 
Tenderness, a groping toward a mature determination 
to protect this woman sleeping so near him, swelled up 
in him, tightening his throat again, suffusing him with 
an outgoing emotion such as he had known seldom in his 
life. He flung a hand toward her, touched her arm. 
She sighed in her sleep, and her breathing thickened, 
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VI 


Perhaps if the summer had been less hot and dry, 
things might have struck a smoother gait. First there 
was the problem of house and office. Paul was amazed 
at the rent people demanded for what Wilma called 
holes not fit for a dog. Finally they decided upon four 
rooms over a grocery store just off the main street. 
Paul could use the front room for an office, and they 
could live in the other three. The building was old and 
flat roofed, so that the summer heat dropped into the 
rooms in steady, inescapable torment. Wilma hated to 
cook; she said the old stove ruined everything she tried, 
anyway. She coaxed Paul to take her to the little 
bakery restaurant for supper. But when the first month 
had dragged to its close, and there was not a cent of 
commission to add to the seventy-five dollars, Paul ob- 
jected. ‘We can’t afford it, Wilma. Not now. Just 
mix up something.” 

“Your father’s got money enough to hire a girl. He 
meant to give you lots more, three more years of 
college.” 

“That’s different. I can’t ask him to feed us, can I?” 

“You'd rather make a slave of me.’”’ Wilma held up 
her hand, palm out, to show the faint red streak on 
her thumb. “That’s what breakfast did, and you don’t 
care.’ 

“Tf I could land some clients 

“Vou don’t half try. Sitting there by the window : 

“Good Lord, what can I do? I’ve gone around to 
every store.” 

“Mr. Barnes was always busy enough.” 

Franklin drove down occasionally with a basket of 
vegetables from his garden. Wilma hurried out of her 


9 
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wrapper and into one of her thin dresses, and came 
into the office with her languid sidling gait, to lift her 
long lashes plaintively at her father-in-law. Paul grew 
to long for his father’s calls, just because Wilma would 
lay aside her mournful accusatory air. 

But dust whirled up from passing hoofs and wheels. 
The sun baked their rooms into a kiln, in which the wry- 
ness of their days seemed fired into an inescapable 
mold; the lawns about town turned a horrid yellow 
and leaves drifted early from the parched trees. People 
mopped their faces and let their mouths sag. No one 
would listen to Paul’s neat speeches about the wisdom 
of insurance. The insistent, flat, glaring sun seemed 
almost to have scorched the marrow of human bones, 
to have dried up necessary juices, so that tempers were 
as easily set ablaze as the dry hedge rows along the 
roads. 

August crept along, a slow trail of days in which the 
sky was a colorless bow! holding heat close to the land, 
of nights in which the stars seemed sparks left in a 
scorched black expanse. 

“When I worked for Barnes,” said Wilma, “I always 
had a vacation in August. Last year I went to a hotel 
on the lake. It was decent and cool, and dancing every 
night, too.” 

Paul looked at her, across the untidy breakfast table. 
The shade drawn at the window behind her threw a 
green tinge against her throat, against her pale cheek. 
Through her careless pompadour he could see the gray- 
ish lump of what she called her “rat.” Her wrapper 
slumped over her flat breasts; she never put on that 
strange crescent of ruffles until she dressed up. Silently 
he poured milk from the bottle into his grayish coffee 
and watched it rise in little flecks. 
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“We better get milk in the morning, if you can’t keep 
it from souring,” he said. 

“How can I help it if the ice won’t iast over Sunday?” 
Wilma’s lips quivered. “Can I keep milk from souring 
this kind of weather?” 

“T just said * 

“I heard what you said. Blame me for that, too.” 

Paul gulped the distasteful liquid, tried to eat break- 
fast food swimming in the bitter milk, pushed hastily 
away from the table. He felt nauseated, exhausted. 

“Tt didn’t cost so much at that hotel,” persisted 
Wilma. 

“You know we haven’t an extra cent.” 

“Your father gs 

“Damn my father! I won’t go begging!” 

“No, you'll go and sit in your office’—(incredible 
acrimony in the inflection of her voice!) “and do nothing! 
Why don’t you go out and hunt for a prospect? Do 
you want me to go to work to support us?” 

Paul crept miserably into the front room and closed 
the door. 

Wilma was right. He was no good. He could sit 
across from her and think treacherous thoughts about 
the way she looked, when she was suffering for his 
inadequacy. He poked aimlessly among the folders on 
his table. Good God, he didn’t know what to do! You 
couldn’t stand on a corner and yell for someone to give 
you business. “Don’t allow your prospect to say no. 
Leave him some of our literature if he seems reluctant. 
Remind him of his helpless widow, his poor children. 
Tell him to think it over, and you'll be back.” He read 
the underlined instructions. They said no easily enough 
to him. He couldn’t seem to—how did the folder put 
it?—win their confidence. He sunk his head on his 
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crossed arms. Beyond the closed door came sounds 
of irritated activity; Wilma, trying to make her annoy- 
ance audible to him. How had Barnes done it? He 
visualized the rotund cheerfulness of Barnes, successful 
insurance agent. Barnes, in his office, with Wilma, de- 
mure, silent, at her desk. Helping Paul with those 
country lists. Wearily he stirred. That was an idea, 
country insurance. He might try that. He could bor- 
row Nancy. At any rate, it would be doing something, 
to drive along country roads. MHastily he slipped papers 
into his manila folder, cautiously he pried open the 
door and tiptoed down to the street. 

Anyone but Paul would have known that August in 
a summer of drought was unpropitious for tackling 
farmers. His head ached from the morning heat when 
he reached his father’s house. Marjy, in a mood of 
pitying friendliness, offered to harness the horse, and 
Paul sat on the porch with his mother. She brought 
him a glass of milk and a cooky, and he felt his heart 
in his throat under her soft gaze, as he tried to drink. 

“You look sick,” she said. ‘You been working too 
hard this awful weather.” 

“No, I’ve taken things easy.”” He made his voice 
gruff. “Haven't worked enough, really.” He longed 
to creep on his knees to her, to lay his head on her 
breast. But that would be an admission of failure. So 
he sat carefully erect, making a few fatuous remarks 
about weather, until Marjy drove up to the steps. 

“Don’t let Nancy get too hot,” she warned. “Larson’s 
horse was sick yesterday.” 

“Guess I know how to take care of a horse.” Paul 
climbed in, looking back at his mother; one of her hands 
had crept up to her mouth, pressing delicately under 
darkened, sorrowful eyes. “Much obliged, folks. Now 
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Till make enough to buy me an automobile. So 
long!” 

The roadside bushes were brown under their film 
of dust; the corn fields had a faint, plaintive crackle of 
dry stalks. Paul’s valiant screwing up of his mutilated 
courage lasted through the first few encounters, and 
then loosened into an expectation of despair and abusive 
recital of hard times. How the hell did he expect a 
man to give a red about what happened when he died, 
when he couldn’t get food while he was alive? The 
sun was a molten copper coin spinning its dizzy way 
along the curve of a white metallic sky; the haze which 
simmered over the earth gave fantastic unreality to the 
dry world through which he moved. 

“Better look out for that horse, young fellow. She’s 
breathing hard,” 

Paul cursed the man who offered him advice, and 
drove on without a word about the extraordinary offer 
he had come to make him. At the next farmhouse he 
asked for water and sponged Nancy’s nose. Poor beast. 
Why need she suffer, too? How far had he come? 
He found a little wood at the crest of a hill, and drove 
off the road between two trees. Nancy could rest a 
while. He climbed out, his head humming, and flopped 
onto the ground. Perhaps he slept a little, his head on 
one arm. When he woke, he thought at first the world 
had turned to the hell it seemed. The sun had gone, 
and a pallid, yellow-green glow lay over the land. 
Nancy fidgeted, creaking at the cart. Great mountains 
of clouds piled up, gray and whirling, and a cold wind 
rushed under them, buffeting at the trees. 

“God! The drought’s ending!’ Paul stood up, his 
hand on Nancy’s moist neck, his cramped chest expand- 
ing to the rush of wind. It lifted dust like great fun- 
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nels of smoke, driving it across the fields; the whole 
earth seemed suddenly to breathe off masses of dust 
from its parched surface. The rain was coming, gray 
pencilled lines of it at the horizon. The trees above 
him quivered, as if they stretched up, taut and excited. 
And Paul shared the terrific, dry anxiety of the earth. 
He jumped to the seat of the road cart, seized the lines, 
urged Nancy back to the road, into the billows of dust. 
They’d go meet the rain. Ears back, Nancy broke into 
a gallop, haunches lifted madly in harness. Paul 
dragged at the lines, forced her into a steady run. 
There . . . the first sweet smell of rain, cold, exquisitely 
sweet; then torrents of it, smashing into his face, pour- 
ing over the horse, turning her into a thing of shining 
flanks and speed. Thunder now, and lightning tearing 
apart the clouds. Paul shouted aloud, shaking the reins, 
bracing his feet against the dashboard. He was cold. 
His veins ran water. Thunder roared in his head. 
Someone shrieked at him from a house close to the road, 
but on he drove. Nancy stumbled, but he dragged her 
back to her feet in the flooded roadway. How far had 
he gone? Was his mad ride to last forever? He did 
not recognize the road. Suddenly houses appeared more 
frequently, and the rain slackened. Why, here was 
town, the opposite side. He had gone in a circle through 
the day, the fiendish day broken and flooded away by 
the rain. He pulled Nancy into a slow trot, and came 
through deserted streets into the business section. A 
livery stable sign, swinging in the wind, signalled to him. 
That was it. He’d put Nancy up there for the night. 
Telephone his father. 

He stumbled out of the cart, water sloshing from 
his clothes, and led Nancy into the shelter cf the 
stable. 
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“Some nice storm!’ The stable man grinned, and 
offered blasphemous additions to his comment. 

“You rub her down good and feed her, see?” Paul 
wrung water from his sleeves. “I’ll get her tomorrow. 
Use your ’phone?” 

He turned from assuring Marjy that he was all right, 
and that Nancy was all right, to find a squat, hearty, 
familiar figure, arm lifted to slap his wet shoulders. 

“By all that’s holy, if it isn’t old Pow-Wow!” 
Murphy pumped his hand. “I thought this was your 
home town. What luck!” 

“Well, Murphy! Good ole Murphy!” They stared 
at each other, and in Paul’s mood Murphy glowed with 
the radiance of distant, half forgotten comradeship. 

“Say, you need a good stiff drink after that wetting 
down. Right next door. What you say?’ Arm in 
arm they brushed through the swinging door of the 
saloon on the corner. 

Wonderful enhancement of power, of delight at meet- 
ing ole Murphy, obliteration of failure, of weariness. 
Murphy was canvassing for a set of books. He was 
going back to Hollister. He shook his head over Paul’s 
marriage. ‘Never thought it of you, you ole owl.” 
That seemed high praise, marking Paul as a man of 
concealed possibilities. 

“T tell you, come meet my wife.” Paul tugged at 
Murphy’s arm. “She’s fine 1i’] girl.” 

“She wouldn’t care about your ole friend, Pow-Wow. 
They never do. Have another?” 

“Yes, she’d care. She’d care a lot. An’ my clothes 
stick. They’re wet, Murph. I got to go home.” 

That was indescribably funny. Roaring with delight, 
they left the saloon, after Murphy had invested in sev- 
eral bottles which swung heavily in his pockets. 
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“T live right up here. Nice an’ handy.” They ne- 
gotiated the stairs. “This my offus.” Paul spoke 
loudly, foggily aware that he ought to warn Wilma. 
“You sit down, Murphy. I'll tell the wife.” 

“Office right in the home! Now that’s what I call 
handy.” Murphy’s admiration blew on the mounting 
flame of self-esteem in Paul. He swaggered a little as 
he went back to the other rooms. Wilma clutched at him 
from the doorway. She was dressed up, her hair curled. 

“Paul, where you been? I was so frightened.” 
She shivered. ‘“You’re soaked.” She’d been worried 
about him, eh! 

“Tha’s all right, Wilma.” He shut the door. “TI 
brought a friend home for supper.” His manner was 
truculent, masterful. “Murphy. You remember Mur- 
phy, at Hollister? Good ole scout. Want him to see 
how happy we are.” He laughed. “You go see him 
an’ I’ll get some dry clothes.” 

Wilma’s hands fluttered to her hair, patted her hips 
softly. She stood close to Paul, docile, entreating. 

“Kiss me,” she begged. “I thought you’d gone away 

. mad i 

“T’m too wet.’ But he bent and kissed her hastily. 
He was, unexpectedly, the dominant male in his own 
household. 

Supper was unbelievably gay. Wilma sipped at beer 
poured by Murphy. She giggled at his jokes. The 
cold ham and stale jelly roll she had brought in from 
the bakery tasted like banquet viands to Paul. That was 
the way to handle a woman. Scare her and then boss 
her. He’d been too gentle, letting her whine along. 
Show her he was a man, with a man for his friend. 

When Murphy had gone, with repeated promises to 
come often, Wilma coaxed Paul into the armchair, and 
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snuggled into his arms, soft, pliant, purring a little as 
she smoothed his hair back from his forehead. 

“My, you had me scared.” She urged his arm, until 
it drew about her. “You wouldn’t really go off and 
leave me, would you, Paul? You're all I got. I don’t 
mean to be cross,” 

Paul’s mood had flattened subtly, like the stale beer 
in the glasses on the disorderly table. He was tired. 
Dog tired. And Wilma’s elbow ground into his ribs. 
But he tried to spur that masterful self into continued 
life. 

“Mustn’t make me mad,” he asserted. “Or I don’t 
know what I’d do.” 

Long lashes, flattering him. Wilma liked him better, 
did she, when he was half drunk? Well, he’d show 
her. He’d be like Murphy. Bullying, thick-skinned 
Murphy, with his stories of thrusting sets of books 
down the throats of reluctant customers. You had to 
treat the world that way, knocking it flat. He’d show 
’em. 

In the early morning, when the sky beyond the small 
windows was touched with dawn, Paul woke. His head 
dragged back into the pillow, lead-weighted. The back 
of his throat and his tongue were furry. Wilma slept, 
too audibly, beside him. He slid out of bed and crept 
into the kitchen for water. As he leaned against the 
iron sink, the braggart, stalwart self of the evening 
rose up to mock him. This weary, aching body, this 
rocking head—that was Paul himself. “God, if I 
could stay drunk, I’d be all right!” he said. 


VII 


That winter Margaret resigned herself with relief to 
frequent sick headaches. Illness seemed to lessen the 
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pressure of life, just as it slackened her pulse and made 
her body listless. It gave pleasant value to small things, 
like crisp toast and fragrant orange juice. When she 
was sick, Franklin went softly about, willing to wait on 
her, solicitous; when she felt better, he blustered at her, 
urging her to get out more, demanding things of her, 
almost as if he tried to reconstruct a relation between 
them. He coaxed her to drive with him; he brought 
home silk for a dress, and even flowers; he seemed 
constantly to insist upon pulling her attention around 
himself; he made love to her. Margaret resented his 
demands as indecent in a middle-aged man. She sus- 
pected him of trying to conceal some wayside philander- 
ing, but in the absence of other evidence, she laid his 
conduct at the door of the devil, finding mischief for 
his idleness. “Get something to do and stop being so 
foolish!’ she told him. She had nothing left for him; 
she had poured herself out for the children, especially 
for Paul, her son. 

Lying quietly in bed, she could hope that Paul would 
come to sit beside her. Sometimes he did, his long 
figure lank and relaxed, his thin hand motionless under 
the inquiring pressure of her fingers. If he said that 
Wilma had a headache, Margaret would reply, tartly, 
“She ought to exercise more. Her skin looks muddy.” 
As if Wilma’s headache usurped her own privilege of 
illness. 

“That woman doesn’t even keep house properly for 
him,” she would complain to Franklin. “Look how 
thin he is!” 

“Quit worrying about him.” Franklin set her sup- 
per on the table beside the bed. “He’s old enough 
to look out for himself. Worry about me, can’t 
you?” 
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Margaret closed her eyes; she was afraid Franklin 
might guess her secret—that Paul’s wretchedness, visible 
and unadmitted, kept him closer to his mother. 

“You've got to stir yourself, Maggie. Get an interest 
in something. This is just the prime of our life. The 
children are grown up. Even Marjy don’t need us much 
any longer.” 

Didn’t need her! Why, they were part of her, flesh, 
bone, soul. She had no other life. But no man could 
know that intense projection of herself. 

Marjy was home every week-end. She had entered 
Hollister, reluctantly. 

“J don’t want to go there, where Paul was,” she 
protested. “I want to go to the university.” But her 
mother’s poor health had prevailed. She could come 
home every Friday, and they could keep an eye on her, 
preventing any repetition of Paul’s affair. 

Margaret tried to draw her daughter into closer bond- 
age, clinging to her, imploring her sympathy, complain- 
ing gently of her loneliness. But Marjy resisted with 
indifference. She told amusing stories of the college; 
she cooked or sewed; she turned away from emotional 
insistence as straight and smooth and cold as a sleek 
white birch trunk. Margaret resented her aloofness, 
her “touch-me-not” air. “Haven’t you any feelings at 
all, Marjy?” 

“I hope not.” Marjy bent over her sewing. ‘‘What’s 
the use of feelings?” 

“IT want you to grow up into a good woman.” 

“Oh, Lord!” Marjy bolted from the room. 

One day in winter, on a rare excursion downtown, 
Margaret met her son. He pushed through the swing- 
ing doors of the corner saloon, stopping abruptly as he 
saw her. 
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“Paul!” Dreadful panic flamed through Margaret. 
= Paull? 

“Hello, mother! Coming up to see us?” 

That terrible, forced joviality! “You—you’ve been in 
there?” 

“Where?” He took her arm. “Come along. Wilma’s 
home, I guess.” 

“My son, my son!” She knew, suddenly, that she 
had feared this. It was Franklin’s fault. Paul knew, 
of course, that his father drank. 

“Now, mother, what’s a glass of beer on a chilly 
day? Come on up. Wilma thinks you don’t like her, 
you come so seldom.” 

“T hate her!” Margaret drew away, white and rigid. 
“Trapping you, dragging you down.” | 

“Tf you’re going to make a scene Paul’s face 
twitched, and one hand plucked at his collar. “I have 
enough of those, I tell you.”’ He strode down the street. 

His step was steady enough; but the odor of his 
breath lingered sourly in her nostrils, the odor of sin 
and death to Margaret. 

She dragged herself home. The street car line to 
the factory made that a simple matter nowadays. Frank- 
lin found her at supper time, huddled into a shivering, 
crying heap in the cold kitchen. 

“Did you know Paul was drinking?” she confronted 
him. 

“Oh, I guess not.” Franklin hustled wood into the 
stove, rushed down to rattle at the furnace. “Here, 
drink this tea.” He poured the cup of hasty brewing. 
“You're frozen.” 

It scalded her throat, melted her into fresh anguish. 

“He’s following your footsteps. My little bo is 
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She pressed her hands to her breasts. “I thought my 
heart was broken, but this is worse.” 

“Now, Maggie. Paul isn’t a drunkard. A drink 
now and then won’t hurt him. That Wilma nags at 
him. He hasn’t done so well as he hoped e 

“If he’d had a decent father—your loose ways with 
women—your drink ih 

“Damn it to hell! He’s your son as much as mine! 
I’m not ashamed of my life!” 

Margaret scarcely heard his outcry. She stumbled 
to her feet and felt her way blindly to her room, where 
despair, black and moving with agony, shut about her. 

Marjy was at home the next Sunday, and Paul came 
out for dinner, bringing Wilma. Paul’s first glance at 
his mother had tacit apology, repentance. Margaret’s 
response was aloof, restrained courtesy. She admired 
Wilma’s new furs, dark and sleek about her throat. 

“Paul was extravagant,” admitted Wilma, “but he 
knew I wanted them so much.” 

“Pretty fine. If you can bear to take them off, put 
them in the hall.” Marjy grinned at her brother. She 
had a new air toward him, Margaret noticed; a rally- 
ing, friendly air, almost as if he weren’t her brother. 
They had never been intimate, as children. Margaret’s 
throughts brooded, as her eyes watched. Now Paul 
seemed to give her a kind of gratitude. 

Marjy served the dinner which Mrs. Larson had 
cooked. Marjy and her father talked at length about 
the new factory project, a sort of model village for the 
workmen, on land between the factory and town. 

“Hundreds of men, and they’ll need a place to live, 
Wonderful boom.” 

“Can’t you get in on it?” Wilma was acrid. 
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“We don’t want shacks put up near the house.” 
Margaret met Wilma’s effrontery with coldness. 

“There’s a good site for a large house down there 
where the camp stands.” That was Paul, and briefly 
the shade of Susie Parsons crossed the room. Mar- 
garet had almost forgotten her and her attempt to lure 
Paul. 

“Yes, several of the bosses have looked at it.” Frank- 
lin was jaunty. “I’m holding out for a fat price.” 
Margaret saw Wilma peer at Paul, a glance full of 
reminiscent discussion. She was after money, wanted 
the land sold—for her. That might be why she had 
married Paul. 

After dinner Paul and his father went off for a walk. 
Margaret watched them pull on their coats, thwarted 
hunger in her eyes. She wanted Paul, wanted him to 
come up to her room, to beg her forgiveness. 

“You girls won’t mind if I lie down,” she said. “My 
head. = 

“Goodness, no, mother. Run along.” If Marjy only 
were less hearty! 

Some hidden impulse drove Margaret past her own 
room, up to the attic, to the forgotten window where 
she had watched, years ago. The ghost of Susie Par- 
sons, perhaps. Trees spread reticulated patterns over 
the snow, down in the valley the hillsides were dingy 
gray from factory smoke, but here on the hilltop the 
ground took shadows blue-black on its white surface. 
She could see the shack, set in a straggle of bushes, the 
stovepipe chimney canted at an absurd angle. She 
brushed cobwebs from the sash of the window and 
rubbed away the film her breath made. Franklin and 
Paul, like two moving trees, came from behind the 
shack. They were looking at the site. In front of the 
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building they stopped, and something in their posture 
stirred a sharp warning in Margaret. Paul, tall, thin, 
his shoulders drooped, his hands moving slackly. Frank- 
lin, heavier, shorter, his head jerked back in alarm, or 
anger. She knew that bristle, that stocky solidity of 
anger. What was it? Paul had suggested the walk. 
Trouble. The chill, dusty air of the attic choked her. 
Furiously she wiped away the mist her anxious breath 
laid on the glass. Why should Paul turn to his father? 
Unless it was money trouble. She’d be no use then. 
They were coming now, their shadows short behind them 
as they climbed the hill. Margaret tiptoed down the 
stairs, shut herself in her own room. 

Later she heard someone stop at her door. Breath- 
less she waited, but it was Marjy who spoke her name. 
She did not answer. She knew when Paul and Wilma 
left. 

That pain in her head had started again, like a tap- 
ping of tiny metal hammers inside the bones of her 
forehead. No one came near her, to ask whether she 
needed anything. Tapping just over her eyes. She 
shuffled down the stairs, her body sagging in a loose 
arc of wretchedness. 

“Eh? Oh, it’s you!” Franklin half-started up from 
the table in the dining room, cramming scattered papers 
into his pockets. 

“I might die, for all any of you would know,” said 
Margaret. 

“You feel sick again? What you want? Marjy 
said you were asleep.” 

“Get me some hot water.’’ Margaret huddled onto 
the old sofa. Marjy hadn’t even tried her door. 

Franklin brought a cup of water and sat down again 
at the table. Margaret, sipping, eyed him resentfully. 
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“What did Paul want?” she said. 

“When?” Franklin’s glance moved hastily about the 
room. 

The papers had some connection, then. A louder 
tap behind her temples nailed conviction to that thought. 

“Today. Taking you off for a private walk.” 

“Tf you didn’t imagine so much, you wouldn’t have 
to worry so much.” Franklin reached for his pipe. 

“Ugh!” Margaret shuddered. “You know I can’t 
stand that smell! I don’t need to imagine. MHe’s in 
trouble. Drinking.” 

“Tt’s nothing to do with drink.” Franklin rammed 
his pipe away. 

“What is it?” Margaret’s insistence had tears rising. 

“Just business, Maggie. He wanted some advice. 
Now don’t you get worked up about it. Nothing you’d 
understand. You get back to bed. Tl fill your water 
bag for you.” 

“Tt’s money, then. That woman flaunting her furs, 
with Paul in an old coat this cold day.” Margaret 
pressed her hands against her forehead. 

“Come on, Maggie, before you get all stirred up.” 
Franklin pulled her to her feet, and his arm about her 
waist, half shoved her across the room, half lifted her 
up the stairs. Margaret quivered under the sharp blows 
of the hammers in her head, scarcely aware of Franklin. 
Paul was in trouble. Money. For that woman. 

“Are you going to give it to him?’ She twisted 
away from Franklin, her hands fluttering. “Or have 
you spent it all ” She knew how her unfinished 
sentence goaded at him. She saw the quick rise of 
anger in his face, hated the moment he struggled before 
he said, quietly: 
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“We fixed things up. Stop harping on it and go to 
bed.” 

“Harping! When my boy has to turn to you, be- 
cause I am useless and penniless!” 

“When he gets in trouble now, he needs a man’s ad- 
vice.” Franklin spurted that much, and then stamped 
down the stairs. 

She crawled into bed. Presently Marjy came through 
the darkness to slip a hot-water bag between the covers. 
Margaret caught at the girl’s hand. 

“Do you know what Paul wanted of your father?” 
she whispered. 

“Money, probably.” Marjy smoothed the blankets 
up to her mother’s chin. ‘“That’s what we all want 
of him, isn’t it?’ Her flip tone made a queer chord 
with the somber notes of Margaret’s whirling thoughts. 
“He’s all right, mother. You go to sleep. Don’t want 
you really sick again, do we?” She was like her father, 
thinking to cajole illness out of being. But the warmth 
stopped the awful shivering, and Margaret slipped out 
of her confusion into sleep. 


VIII 


Franklin sat in the kitchen, puffing at his pipe. Some- 
thing of defiance in his smoking—but he had closed the 
door. Funny, the way Maggie never missed a move, 
not if it would make her wretched. Women’s intuition, 
they called it. Damned suspicion, he’d call it. He jerked 
his pipe out of sight as the door opened. Only Marjy. 
Now, Marjy wasn’t like her mother, but even she had 
a way of making queer jumps at conclusions, and land- 
ing on a tender spot, too. 


“Well?” 
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“I gave her a bromide, the way the doctor said. She’s 
drowsing off.” 

“Thank God! She was pretty near wound up to go 
Ores! 

Marjy sat on the corner of the table, her white shirt- 
waist creaking as she hunched her shoulders. 

“Hurt her feelings, Paul’s going off with you. He 
usually moons around upstairs a while.” 

Franklin eyed his daughter. Using her intuition, was 
she? She liked to pose as a grown-up, since she started 
in college. Hair on top of her head in a bun, long 
skirts, neatly laced boots. That little harum-scarum girl, 
chasing after him 

“Your mother’s never got over the mess Paul’s made 
for himself.” Franklin cleared his throat and tried to 
knock away the smart of that vivid recollection. “Hope 
you behave yourself, instead of making more trou- 
ble? 

“Um!” Marjy swung one foot. ‘‘What’s he done 
now? I feel sorry for the poor kid, even if it is his 
own fault.” 

“You'll have a chance to feel sorrier, if he don’t take 
a brace.”’ There, that startled her out of her smug calm- 
ness. Might as well tell her. Be a relief to talk it out. 
“He’s been using company money—for Wilma’s furs 
and a few other things. Meant to pay it back, of 
course. Only he hasn’t got it. Premiums, on the stink- 
ing few policies he has written.” Marjy was still, now. 
“You see,” went on Franklin, “he doesn’t have to turn 
them in right away. So he spent them. But the com- 
pany inspector or somebody is coming this week.” 

“TIsn’t part of it his?” 

“Commission. But he’s spent all of it.” 

“What on? They haven’t got anythin i 
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“Lord knows. Probably gambled. But he’s got to 
have it.” 

“You'll give it to him, papa?” 

Franklin laid aside his pipe and waited a moment. 
His irritation vanished in an uprush of tenderness, of 
curiously sweet power. Marjy had sounded like that 
little girl. She’d even said papa, turning to him, for 
help. 

“I’ve got to give it to him. Even if I haven’t got it. 
I ain’t made of money.” He wanted to hold that mo- 
ment, while she waited, humbly for his words. “T’ll 
have to sell off some more land.” 

“But I thought ” There, the moment was gone. 
She had hardened into judgment of him. “Ts it all 
gone, what you had?” 

“Just said so, didn’t I?” Lord, he didn’t have to 
account to his daughter for his affairs. “T’ll help Paul 
out, this time.” He turned away from her clear, hard 
eyes, as if she might ferret out the procession of 
thoughts about his money: bad investments, doctors’ 
bills, loans to his brother—dribbles everywhere. 

“How much does he want?’ 

“Too much. I tell you, Marjy, a man’s wife makes 
or breaks him. Now, Paul’s wife i 

“Well, he didn’t have to marry her!” Marjy slipped 
to the floor, a wave of antagonism suddenly spraying 
between them. “I’m glad you'll stand by him. Good- 
night. I have to catch that early train.” She hesitated 
an instant, and then left. 

Franklin chuckled. Made her mad, saying that about 
wives. As if she was a wife. Well, he’d meant to, 
hadn’t he? Implying that he ought to have money on 
hand. She needn’t hold him to account. One woman 
trying that was enough. A daughter, grown old enough 
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to play at being a woman. He was taking care of her, 
_wasn’t he? Sending her to college, feeding her? She 
was just a little girl Why, he was a young man yet, 
himself. Fifty. He stretched out his arm, muscles 
hard. Just yesterday he’d met Susie Parsons, first 
time since she’d been driven away from the shack. 
“You haven’t changed a day,’ she said. She had. 
Susie Long now. Jim had died. “Drop in to see me.” 
Her eyes flaunted invitation. “I always remembered 
how good you were.” 

Maybe he’d go, some day. Just to hear about things. 
Still, he knew pretty well, by looking at her. Her 
youth had gone into an imitation of it—rouge, ruffles, 
boldness. 

His hands dropped between his knees, and the quiet 
house, with the two women upstairs, sleeping, dreaming, 
thinking, walled him round. Maggie and Marjy. He’d 
tried this winter to make it up to Maggie about Paul. 
But she was sick all the time. Maybe she couldn’t help 
it, but it wasn’t much fun for him. Shutting herself 
away. He’d tried to show her, now with the children 
gone, they had to come back on each other for what 
there was in life. If she heard him, she made no sign. 
Just shut herself away, waiting for Paul. What could 
a man do? He was lonely, that was it. Didn’t know 
just what he did want. His desires were chips drifting 
on the listless river of his days, as if he were an old 
man. 


IX 


Paul sat at the able in his office, one hand thrust into 
his straggling hair, the other jotting figures, sprawling, 
schoolboy figures on the back of an envelope. Over his 
head the gaslight hummed busily against the winter twi- 
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light that pressed on the dusty window panes. He 
was copying items from the ruled ledger—how pomp- 
ously he had written his name and the date in that book 
the day he brought it home!—Slowly he added his 
crooked columns, and then as slowly tapped out the 
months with his fingers. June to February. Nine 
months. Nine into 

The door behind him opened cautiously. 

“Is he gone?’ Wilma came to his side, her feet 
scuffing on the bare floor. 

Paul did not lift his head. Nine into 
three dollars. 

“What'd he say, Paul?” Wilma pulled at his sleeve. 

“How'd you like to live on twenty-three dollars a 
month?’ Paul’s fingers folded the envelope carefully, 
and he twisted to look at his wife. “All dressed up? 
Did you think he was here yet?” 

Wilma sat down beside the table, loosening the fur 
about her neck. Under the plain band of her wedding 
ring a diamond sparkled. Paul grinned. She hadn’t 
worn it last Sunday, at any rate. If his father had 
seen that! 

“What did he say, Paul?” she coaxed. 

She was in a good humor. If I had money enough, 
thought Paul, she’d be nice all the time. Her small, 
reddened fingers stroked the soft fur. She hadn't 
minded his having to ask for that money from his 
father. Women, wanting things, and not caring how. 
If he could keep her dark eyes soft like that—soft like 
the fur—soft to sink into—— He reached for her 
hand. 

“Wilma, help me! J——” 

“What’s wrong now?” She pulled her hand away, 
ker mouth closing hard over her pointed teeth. 








‘Twenty- 
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“Oh, I’m not going to prison for lack of funds.” 
Paul’s hand dropped to his knee, clenched in an im- 
potent recoil. She wouldn’t help him. No one would! 
“T don’t know what we’re going to do, that’s all. Just 
three more months of salary. Do you realize that? 
Then all I get is commissions. That’s what Porter said. 
“You haven’t done much business, young fellow!” Paul 
mimicked shrilly. ‘“ ‘Count it up. You'll be on your 
own soon. The company aims to give you a start the 
first year.’ Twenty-three dollars a month!” 

“T’ve told you to get more business.” Wilma shoved 
her chair back from the table. 

“How can I? God knows m 

“You needn’t swear at me, Paul.” 

“T have tried!” There were the other things Porter 
had said. Disappointed in your record, growing town, 
lots of business, can’t understand unless you’re loafing. 
Each of them a stone about his neck, dragging him 
down to the muddy bottom of his sea of failure. “It’s 
not like selling food, or coal—something men have to 
have.” 

“It takes more brains.” Wilma tapped her foot, 
pursed her mouth. 

“Well, then, I haven’t got brains!” Paul cried. “I’m 
a fool. LTve walked the soles off my feet, talked the 
roof off my mouth ” Before him he saw the town, 
a monster with a horrid grin about its white collar and 
tie, mocking him, saying, “Not today. Not interested,” 
while he slunk away, tail between his legs. “They’re 
all down on me. They won’t listen. They think I’m 
too young and green. They won’t listen. I can’t stand 
it.” He flung his head down on his arms, shutting out 
that grin. 
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“Other men get along fine,” said Wilma sharply. 
“They make folks listen.” 

“Other men!” Paul lifted his head, one hand rumpling 
his hair. ‘“They’re different from me, Wilma.” He 
hitched to the edge of his chair, a piteous eagerness in 
his quickened voice. “They don’t mind talking to folks. 
They get on. They can bluff and all. Something shrivels 
inside me when I get to a man’s door, knowing he 
doesn’t want me to come in. It’s like a rope around 
my neck, and me pulling myself along by it at the same 
time.’”’ His hands made vague, imploring gestures to- 
ward her. If only he could lie in darkness, his face 
shut against her breast, her hands smoothing away that 
horrid, mocking grin of the world, her eyes soft. But 
her stare was shallow and hard. The very planes of her 
face altered, as if her bones were malleable under the 
malice of her listening, a jutting forward of nose and 
jaw. “Then I come home!” Paul cried out suddenly, 
“and you give the rope another twist. Until I’m choked 
to nothing. I took that money to get you what you 
wanted, so you'd i 

“T never asked you to steal.” Wilma chattered, her 
uneven teeth nipping at her words. ‘You know that. 
I didn’t know you stole. Anyway your father e 

“But you were sweet to me—when I brought the ring 
home. Weren’t you? You stopped choking me. If 
you were like that always—I could i 

“Now see here, Paul.’’ Wilma stood up, her finger- 
tips pressed white against the table. ‘You needn’t try 
to put the blame on me for what you can’t do. If you’d 
stop thinking so much about yourself and how you feel 
and how you are different from everybody else! You’re 
nothing more than a selfish baby, that’s all, wanting to 
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be pitied because you don’t like to work. When I think 
of your loud-sounding plans and your talk about your 
father’s property and how you were going to be a 
writer—well, I have to laugh, that’s all. Look at the 
way we live, and the way I have to work. You better 
run home to mamma. She'll pet you and tell you what 
an awful wife you’ve got.” 

“She’s never said a word about you!” 

“There’s more ways than just words.” Wilma 
shrugged. “I’m not going to stand here and be blamed 
for things. You can sit there and loaf if you want to.” 

Paul, huddled in his chair, heard her close the door 
sharply. Then he heard her tapping heels on the wooden 
stairs. She despised him. Who wouldn’t? The world 
narrowed to a door outside which he cringed and shiv- 
ered, knowing that if he laid his icy fingers on the knob 
and opened the door, he would face only that ribald, 
grinning monster. What can I do to be saved? Now, 
where in hell did that phrase come from? Some old 
Sunday School lesson. He stumbled to his feet, dragged 
on his coat, and crashed down the stairs. He stood a 
moment at the entrance-way; the town clock was strik- 
ing six, clear globules of sound dropping one by one 
into the uncertain street noises. Suppertime. Men 
going home. Feet eager along the gray slush of the 
crossings. Assured, safe feet, walking orderly, smug 
ways. 

Hours later Paul came again to the foot of the stairs, 
gravely absorbed in the swinging circles of his progress. 
He peered up the dark tunnel. There was something he 
meant to tell Wilma. He sat down on the bottom step, 
holding his hat between his hands. The rhythm of his 
progress went on in his muscles. Like a poem—tur-ee! 
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tur-ee! tur-ee! in lovely, rising arcs. He’d write a 
poem. What did he want to tell Wilma? Put his hand 
on her face and push it back out of that hard angle, 
press her teeth in, so she’d be sweet and soft to him. 
He rose with great dignity and began to climb the 
stairs, 

The rooms were dark. Paul shoved open the bed- 
room door and spoke her name. As he started toward 
the bed, he encountered a chair. Sit down and find a 
match. It broke as he struck it. The second he cupped 
in his hand until the gas flared into its shrill hum. The 
pillows, straight and white against the iron head, showed 
no Wilma. Funny how his thoughts moved in slow 
arcs, like his legs. Wilma wasn’t there. He wanted 
to tell her—he didn’t blame her. That was it. She 
thought he blamed her. She’d gone away. Ought to 
be a note on the pincushion. That was it. Pincushion. 
The bureau drawers were open, with white things trail- 
ing out. There was a note on the cushion. That was 
right. 

“T don’t know where you went. Ma’s had a stroke and 
they sent for me. I got to get that night train home. You'll 
have to send me some money for I haven’t more than enough 
for carfare. I wish you were here.” 

Paul sat down heavily, the paper spread on his knee. 
Wilma had gone home. But not because she was so 

“mad. Because her mother was sick. He’d been getting 
drunk, while she had to go home. He’d gone off to 
drink until he lost that huge, grinning face. And she’d 
had to go away all alone. It seemed suddenly so pite- 
ous that he wanted to cry. Here he’d come home 
to tell her he was going to be different now, now 
that he’d got rid of that face. He’d show ’em. But 
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she was gone. He ought to do something. Perhaps 
if he lay down for a minute, he could think what 
to do. 

He opened his eyes, thinking that the gasjet, a thin 
halo of yellow in the winter sunlight, had deepened its 
hum into the ringing of a bell. No, a bell rang again. 
He stumbled to his feet and went cautiously down the 
stairs. 

“Thought you was dead,” jeered the boy, thrusting a 
yellow envelope at him. ‘Here, sign for it.” 

Paul tore it open. The gas hummed in his head. 
“Mother very low. Come at once. Wilma.” 


x 


The corridor telephone was ringing in spasms of 
threes, the signal for their floor. Why didn’t somebody 
answer it? Brr-rrr-rrr! Marjy tossed aside the volume 
she was reading and went down the hall. Where was 
everybody, anyway? 

“Call for Miss Surry.” And then a man’s voice. 
“Marjy? This is Paul.” 

“Why, Paul!’ A sudden jump out of the New York 
of Oliver Horne. “Where are you?” 

In town. Wilma’s mother had a stroke. Was she 
busy? A little uncertainty, while they tried to plan a 
meeting. Paul wouldn’t come up to the campus. No 
chance to talk at Wilma’s house. 

“Let’s take a walk, then. I need some fresh air.” 
Marjy didn’t exactly want him around the campus, her- 
self. People pointing him out, maybe. “You know, 
that freshman that got married : 

They could meet at a corner beyond the campus and 
walk out past the town. Marjy hurried back to her 
room, to pull on high shoes, to dig out coat and tam 
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from the tiny closet. Luck her roommate was out, or 
she’d have to explain. 

There was a kind of tranquil waiting about the winter 
afternoon, as Marjy ran down the steps of the dormi- 
tory and started across the campus. Soft gray skies, 
windless, unstirred air misting on her eyelids, snow still 
and soft under her feet, as if things rested after the 
hard glitter of the last cold days. Snow in the angles 
of fir trees, in the crooks of the black tracery of vines 
on the face of old College Hall, falling with an almost 
soundless plop as she passed. Spoil the skating, thought 
Marjy. And then—spring, soon. Why should that be 
exciting? It was only February. She waved to groups 
of girls, and went on. Wilma and Paul. She had 
passed Wilma’s house once, in the fall. Her mother 
sat on the porch, rocking. A tight, red face, a spotted 
percale dress strained over a high bosom. Marjy quick- 
ened her step, remembering how she had hurried past 
the house before the woman guessed she was Paul’s 
sister. Of course she couldn’t have guessed, but Marjy 
had to hurry. What was a stroke? Sounded like the 
wrath of God. Poor Paul. Still, he had chosen to 
marry Wilma, hadn’t he? Marjy hugged her arms to 
her sides, with a virtuous sense of her own freedom 
from such silliness. She wouldn’t feel sorry for her 
brother. Still, even when things were you own fault 
Then she saw Paul waiting for her at the corner, 
and the contour of his body, a long, thin shadow of 
dejection, twisted through her thinking. Was it his 
fault? 

“°Lo, Marjy.” He half-reached for her hand, and 
then swung into listless step beside her. ‘Guess I sur- 
prised you.” 

“How long you been in town?” Marjy thought re- 
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sentfully that he might spruce up a little; she didn’t 
want to be ashamed of him. 

Disjointedly he told her about it. Marjy listened, a 
confused series of pictures following his words. First 
they’d thought that Mrs. Wilcox was dying. Wilma’s 
been awful brave. That was a week ago. But the old 
lady’d rallied, and now she wasn’t going to die. Marjy 
saw the tight, red face glowing in a darkened room. 
But she was paralyzed. Couldn’t talk. Just sort of 
grunt in her throat. Maybe she’d get hetter. It’d 
all been pretty bad. He had to stay, to help Wilma 
out. 

They came to the end of the sidewalk and swung out 
to the road, where wheels and runners had worn two 
smooth paths. 

“TI suppose you have to get back to work,” Marjy 
offered tentatively. She couldn’t be sympathetic; she 
knew it would make her throat ache. 

“Work?” Paul laughed. “Sure. How the town’s got 
on without me ” He moved nearer Marijy, 
stumbling along in the loose snow cut by horses’ hoofs. 
“That’s what I wanted to talk about.’’ He rubbed the 
back of his hand against his forehead. “Of course, 
you’re only a kid, but I got to talk to somebody.” 

“Try it on the dog, huh?” Marjy shrugged. “Some 
ways, I’ve got more sense than you have.” 

“TI hope so.” Paul dropped his slight pretense of 
superior age and sex. “Anyhow—mother’d just cry. 
And dad—you can’t count on him. He has spells when 
he’s awful decent. But he might not have one. It’s 
the old lady, you see. She can’t stay alone. She’s had 
this kinda boarding house, see, but she can’t run that 
now. One side’s dead. Face screwed up, side all 
paralyzed. Wilma’s got to see to her, see?” 
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Marjy saw. She saw Wilma, in a slatternly wrapper, 
nioving up and downstairs in reluctant service for a 
helpless mother. She saw Paul 

“Oh, what are you going to do, Paul?” She seized 
his arm, hugged it against her body. “Can’t you put 
her in a hospital?’ <A fury of pity and youthful rage 
against such sullen disaster. shook in her voice. 

“Haven’t money enough. JI—I don’t make much, 
yet.” He was humble. Marjy felt his arm relax grate- 
fully under her pressure. “There’s two things. We 
got to take her back with us, or stay here.” 

“But she isn’t your mother! Why should you have 
(pene 

“She’s Wilma’s, Marjy.” Paul lifted his head. “TI 
never liked her,” he cried out, “and what’s more, she 
didn’t think much of me. I s’pose her thoughts ain’t 
paralyzed. She lies there with one eye blinking.” 

“Well, if she can’t talk,” said Marjy, practically, “she 
can’t butt in much. You wouldn’t stay here, would 
ou?” 

“That’s it. There’s the house. She owns it. Save 

rent. I can’t rent a better place than what we’ve got 
now, and where could you put her in that? I don’t 
want to come back here, with the fellows around town 
and the college.” 
_ Behind them came the brittle jangle of bells, and a 
cutter overtook them as they reached a little wooden 
bridge. They leaned on the railing as it slid past, the 
horse shaking his head, the boy and girl under the fur 
robe staring at them. 

“Some folks have fun,’ said Paul. 

Marjy turned away from him, pushing absently with 
her mittened hands at the mound of snow along the 
railing. Below them came faintly the sound of water, 
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or was it the retreating tinkle of the sleighbells? The 
brook was a black thread between curved banks of snow. 
The twilight hung in gray veils through the branches of 
small trees. 

“T shouldn’t think’”—Marjy spoke slowly—“the fel- 
lows would make any difference, or the college.” 

“You think I want them sneering at me for a poor 
fool!” Paul shook the rail. “Because they don’t know 
what they’re up against once they get out in the world?” 

“Who would sneer at you? They wouldn’t know 
you were here.” 

“Easy for you to say that.” 

“Well, suppose they did.” Marjy faced him. “You 
can’t always bother about what folks think. What 
would you do here? Sell insurance?” 

Paul nodded heavily. ‘Wilma wants me to. She says 
she’ll see Barnes, the fellow she worked for. She 
thinks he might give me a job.” 

“Why don’t you sell the house, if you don’t want to 
do that?” 

“It’s Mrs. Wilcox’s. She won’t sell it, ever, Wilma 
says.” Paul looked up the thread of the brook. Marjy 
watched him, saw him going in and out that shabby 
little house on a side street, with the old woman like 
a log in an upper room, one eye blinking. “Wilma says 
we might keep on with boarders—I dunno.” 

“T tell you.” Marjy melted in a sudden passion of 
tenderness. “You could try it. Maybe you’d have bet- 
ter luck here than at home. And I’d be here, the next 
few years. I think it’s a good idea!” 

“T don’t know what else to do,” Paul sighed in a. 
bewildered acquiescence. 

“My land, you have to have some spunk!” Marjy 
wanted to shake him, drooping so limply against the 
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rail. She wanted him to rise nobly to her tenderness, 
to make some gesture of courageous acceptance of his 
burden. Instead he hung there like a limp toy that she 
couldn’t wind into motion. “I only wish I was a man, 
with a chance.” 

“You're damned lucky, being a girl.” Paul’s hands 
moved excitedly. “You'll find somebody to take care 
of you. You don’t know what a fellow is up against. 
Grinding away at work you loathe and hate ot 

“Just tell me who does what he pleases, dad or 
mother? Huh? Has his own money and everything? 
Of course, you have to work. So does everybody.” 

“Maybe they don’t all hate it so, what they have to 
do.” Paul’s damp mittens left a gray smudge across his 
forehead. 

“What makes you keep on at it if you hate it? Do 
something else. A man can do anything.” 

“Yeuh. What else? Dig in the street, I guess.” 








“Well ” Marjy shrugged, and started back to- 
ward town. 
“Oh, I know what you mean!” Paul was at her 


shoulder, his intended dignity marred by the smudges 
on his face. ‘You mean I ought to’ve stayed in col- 
lege. I guess a fellow’s got a right to marry. You 
don’t understand about that, too. I tell you, if dad 
wasn’t so—if he had a decent business, like most men, 
I’d be all right. Most fellows can step right into a 
good business.” 

“Your face is dirty,” said Marjy. Of course, Paul 
was partly right. At any rate, there was a kind of 
composite picture of what your father was supposed to 
be—sort of settled, and established, and middle-aged, 
and secure. Saying, in a kindly voice, “My boy, I am 
glad to welcome you into the firm.’”’ She giggled. “He 
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isn’t that kind of a parent, ole Paul,” she said. “You 
knew that when you got married.” She giggled again, 
at Paul’s indignant, “Where’s the dirt on my face?” 
She stood on tiptoe in the slushy snow, rubbing at his 
forehead. It was almost dark across the level fields, the 
luminous dark that rests on snow. Down the road the 
lights in the first house rayed out. “There, you’re nice 
and clean!” She hugged him briskly, and hand under 
his arm, hurried him along. “Dad did help you out, 
didn’t he?” Even if he didn’t fit into that image of a 
father 

“T suppose he boasted about it.” 

“He was worried, Paul.” 

“He lent me some money, that’s all. I got to pay it 
back.” 

“You see, he does help you out. Suppose he did have 
a business, maybe you wouldn’t like that. What would 
you like to do? What do you want to be when you 
grow up?” Suppose they were children again. Marjy 
shut her eyes, not to see his tall, lank body swinging 
beside her. “A policeman?” 

“Lord, what a kid you are!” But Paul’s voice had 
softened. “You said you wanted to be President, I 
remember.” 

“And cried when you said I couldn’t ever, because 
I was only a girl.” She stumbled, and her eyes popped 
open. 

“Td like to be something I could be alone,” said 
Paul. “Without other folks. I hate people, grinning 
at you, jeering—hateful fools.” 

“But people are just folks,” said Marjy. 

“Bah! You try selling them something. You'll see!’ 

“There isn’t much you can be alone, is there?” 
Marjy frowned. “But anyways you get your choice, 
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and I have to be an old school teacher. Oh, if I was a 
man!” 

“You'll get married and that’s what you'll be.” 

“You watch!” 

They had reached the corner below the campus, and 
faintly through the dusk came the sound of the chapel 
bell. 

“My land! I'll miss my supper if I don’t run. Paul, 
you come up soon again, won’t you?” Marjy shook at 
his arm. 

“T got to go home, see? I’ll call you up. If the old 
lady stays the same as now, I'll go back next week. 
Wind things up there. I guess you’re right, about my 
coming to Hollister.” 

For an instant Marjy felt great matutity, as if her 
advice had settled things, although she knew, the next 
instant, that neither she nor Paul had settled anything. 
It settled itself. 

“Would ” she hesitated. “Would Wilma like me 
to stop in to see her?” 

“That'd be fine. She’s having a hard time.” 

After supper Marjy settled herself on her couch, 
with F. Hopkinson Smith. Had to finish that book 
review for tomorrow. But the affairs of Oliver Horne 
seemed to slip along far above her thoughts. She 
stared at the dishevelled back hair of her roommate, bent 
over the table by the window, at the end of the narrow, 
high-ceilinged room. 

“Pug!” The plump shoulders twitched out a faint 
ith?’ 

“Don’t you wish you were a man?” 

“Oh, Great Pete! I almost had that answer.” Pug 
turned a round, sad eye on Marjy. “’S’at all you got 
to think about?” 
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“Sorry.” Marjy stretched out at full length, Funny, 
being cooped into a little cell with another girl. Poor 
Pug, wrestling with her old lessons. Anyway, no 
thoughts ever bothered her curly head. Things cer- 
tainly did get mixed up. Paul, sacrificing himself for a 
crippled—no, a paralyzed old woman. Only it wasn’t 
exactly like the picture of noble sacrifice. It puckered 
her mouth just to think about it. Her father and 
mother—sort of mixed up, too. You never really 
thought about things till you went away and looked 
back at them. Maybe that was growing up. Thinking 
was hard work. You tried to think, and at once your 
head was full of tiny, scooting pictures of the person 
you thought about, and instead of thought you had a 
feeling, in your legs, or your skin, or your throat. 
Wilma. She felt like alum. Marjy wriggled a little. 
Just as if Wilma stood by the couch, and Marjy had to 
get farther away from her. Limp, pulpless old thing! 
“A wife makes or breaks a man.’’ Marjy’s blood gave 
an angry jerk in her veins. Her father had tried to 
bully her. She knew! He meant, “This is your fate. 
You’re only a girl.” Because she’d asked about his 
money. The queer feeling that meant her thought of 
her father tautened her muscles: innumerable filaments 
binding her to him, so that withdrawal hurt, and hostile 
compulsion drawing her away. He won’t let me grow 
up, she thought. And her mother, trying to put her 
hands right in on her very heart, squeezing soft tears 
out of it. 

“I won’t feel sorry for them! I won't.” Marjy 
flung her hands up above her head, and straightened 
herself into slim rigidity. She was an arrow, flint, pol- 
ished wood, fitted to some mysterious and unknown 
bow. 
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“What you making such a face about?” Pug stood 
beside her, yawning. ‘Got a stomach ache?” 

“What do you want to be, Pug?’ Marjy propped 
herself on an elbow. 

“Don’t you make me worry any more! I just had 
enough trouble with that vile algebra. What’s the use 
of it anyhow?” 

“T know what you want to be.” Marjy grinned. 
“You want to be the wife of some good man.” 

Pug’s round face had a rosy moon-foolishness. 
“Marjy’—her voice giggled—-“you know that boy I 
was telling you about “a 

“Oh, my golly!’ Marjy shot up from the couch. 
“Why can’t you have some pride? You make me sick. 
I’m going to bed.” She plunged into the closet for 
bathrobe and slippers, yanked off her dress, and was 
down the hall toward the bathroom before Pug’s in- 
jured feelings had emerged. 

She splashed in the tub in a fury against her whole 
sex. Sappy. She hated the soft whiteness of her body. 
She brushed her teeth, spitting like an angry kitten. 
There’s something else to be, she fumed, besides a help 
to a man. She didn’t know where her anger had its 
source, but she liked the hard bite of it, and she set her 
heels in determined plops on the rubber matting of the 
hallway as she went back to her room. Pug was 
brushing her hair, the dark curls running softly back 
from each stroke. Marjy saw her face, solemn, indig- 
nant, in the little mirror. 

Marjy flopped the pillows to the floor and folded 
back the couch cover. “Hurry up and put out that 
light,” she said, as she slipped between the blankets. 

“I got to get ready for bed first.” Pug’s mouth 
trembled. 
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“Don’t cry,” said Marjy. “I didn’t mean to hurt 
your feelings.” 

“T don’t eon what gets into you sometimes, Marjy 
Surry!” 

“Something does. And it’s coming out!” Marjy’s 
face gleamed at her, sharp, flying—the arrow tip. 

“T’m afraid”—Pug turned, her fingers busy with her 
braid—‘‘you’re going to be one of those modern women, 
making fun of the holiest Li 

“Ugh!” Marjy rolled over, her face toward the wall. 
The light went out. Presently she heard the window 
moving up, and Pug creaking into her cot. 

“But I’m not mad at you,” came Pug’s voice. “Some 
girls would be.” 





XI 


Late May. Around the old Surry home the apple 
trees flowered for their day of fragrant, rose-touched 
beauty; then the petals whitened and the air was full 
of them, drifting, as if they were too insubstantial to be 
drawn down to the earth. They held the spring twi- 
light in their massed whiteness long after the hillside 
below them had grown dark. Paul watched them from 
the window of his old room, vaguely conscious that his 
feeling of content was like those petals, light, floating, 
impermanent. In a few days, now, he would go to 
Hollister to stay. He wouldn’t, tonight, be drawn down 
to the hard thought of that. 

Queer, how smoothly the last three months had 
moved, after the sickening strain of decision. His 
father had decided for him, really. Paul was to move 
out to the house, giving up his rooms. That would 
save twenty-five dollars. He’d found a desk in a loan 
office Paul could use—a dark well of office in an old 
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building, with only a skylight to filter spring sun through 
cobwebs and dirt. 

“This’ll be a good thing,” Franklin declared. ‘You'll 
have the house when the old lady croaks, and that’ll be 
a start. You can’t afford to pass it up. But you'll 
have to stay the rest of your year to draw that salary.” 

Paul had wondered at his father’s animation. He 
had rushed about, helping dismantle the few rooms, 
packing the things Wilma wished sent, storing the rest 
in his barn; he had blustered over the location of Paul’s 
table in the bottom of the dingy well. As if he played 
some game with Paul’s affairs as the pawns to be 
shifted on invisible squares. 

“Tf you were half as energetic over your own busi- 
ness,’ Margaret had said one night, interrupting Frank- 
lin’s busy advice to his son, “you might amount to some- 
thing.” - Franklin glowered, and then blustered on about 
the advantage to Paul of working in Barnes’ office. 

Margaret had, at first, been bitterly opposed to the 
scheme. Why should Paul have to move, just to take 
care of a bedridden woman? When Paul, with a piti- 
ful attempt at dignity he did not feel, had explained 
that his wife’s trouble must be his, Margaret had cried 
a little, and then with an abrupt turn, lifted Paul’s con- 
duct to the level of heroism. He was her brave, good 
son. At first Paul had squirmed, but slowly Margaret’s 
tenderness, a fabric woven of innumerable strands— 
concern for his health: he worked so hard, he hadn’t 
good air in that office, he must eat more; pretense that 
he was only a little boy and she must watch out for 
him—slowly her tenderness webbed over his wounds, 
his feeling of failure. At first Paul had gone to Hollis- 
ter every Sunday, but later, on the plea of business and 
expense, he had omitted a Sunday or two. Now he 
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would not go until he went for good—if you could call 
it that. Wilma tore little snags in the garment of nobil- 
ity he wore. She fretted at her loneliness, the burden 
of her mother. The last time he had gone, she had 
burst out against his mother. Paul tried to drag to- 
gether the tatters of his heroism. “You can leave her 
out!” he raged. “I’m making my whole life over to 
suit you. If you can’t be decent about it, Pll bolt! Pl 
go off and you'll never see me.” 

That had frightened her. She had clung to him, 
twisting her fingers behind his head. “Yourre all I’ve 
got, Paul. You mustn’t say such things!” 

He had fingered that idea, running away. Men did. 
You could go far enough, change your name, have ad- 
ventures. How could anyone find you? But Mar- 
garet’s subtle ministering kept him heroic. No. He 
was all Wilma had. 

He even wrote a few insurance policies. To be sure, 
his father was responsible. He brought the men in to 
the office, and sat back, thumb in his vest, repeating 
with emphasis Paul’s remarks. Men who were building 
on the land beyond the factory. 

The last week of May came. The apple trees pushed 
out green, shining leaves, and of their glory there re- 
mained only rust-touched petals in the brown grass. 
The bees hummed now in the great waving spikes of 
lilacs. But the company agent, who came to close Paul’s 
accounts for the year, said, “You’re beginning to catch 
on, aren’tcha? Well, Barnes is an old hand, and a year 
or so with him will help. You'll be making good yet.” 
Paul quoted the words to his mother, strutting a little. 

That night Margaret came softly into his room, and 
sat on the edge of the bed, a shadowy figure between 
him and the window. 
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“I’ve been thinking’’—her voice was unsteady—‘‘we 
may never be together again, now you’re going away. 
Id like to go back to my old home, Decoration Day. I 
haven’t been there since we buried my mother. You 
went with me. You were just a little boy. If we could 
take some flowers—would you be too busy?” 

Paul remembered that lonely journey, and the cold 
wind across the cemetery. 

“That’s Saturday? Why, no. I’ll go with you.” He 
felt her cheek cold with tears as she kissed him. 

Franklin thought the idea absurd. “What’s the use 
of spending time and money that way? Send some 
flowers if you want to.” But Saturday morning Paul 
and Margaret were at the station, waiting for the local 
east. Margaret’s face, over her armful of lilacs, had a 
dreaming ecstasy, and Paul’s haughtiness came partly 
from his need to hold his chin away from the thorns 
of the rosebush he carried. 

It was a holiday of gentle melancholy. As they drove 
in the old station bus out toward the cemetery, they 
passed the returning Memorial Day parade of the vil- 
lage. The flag-hung wagon, with its three G. A. R. 
men, brought quick tears from Margaret. 

Someone had left a small flag stuck into the ground 
at the foot of Timothy Rorke’s grave. Margaret banked 
the lilacs against the stones, and watched Paul dig the 
hole between the two mounds for the rosebush. She 
held it while he arranged the roots. He walked up the 
hill toward the center of the cemetery for water, past 
tiny flags, a strange spring flowering, waving in the 
breeze, 

“They were good people, Paul.” Margaret knelt, 
patting the damp earth around the prickly stem. ‘Good, 
honest people. They had a hard time. My mother 
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especially. She lived only for her children. ‘And one 
of them broke her heart.” 

Paul, standing above his mother, was a little boy 
again, cradled in old arms in a darkened room, with a 
thin voice crooning “Peter” over his head. “Whatever 
became of him?” he asked. 

“T don’t know.” Margaret’s hand lay softly on the 
dark grass of her mother’s grave. “I never want to 
hear of him again. Mother loved you, Paul.” Her 
voice leaped into dramatic intensity. “She is watching 
you, and her heart would break again in heaven if you 
did anything wicked. Even as my heart would break 
here.” 

Paul looked away from the tear-brilliant eyes of his 
mother, away from her tremulous lips. For a dizzy, 
suffocating moment he felt himself bound, blinded, 
stretched on an altar as a sacrifice to breaking hearts. 
Unless he could struggle, could burst the cords that 
held him, he would lie forever in darkness. A kind of 
fury swelled within him, and he moved backwards, 
away from the crouching figure of his mother. She 
had brought him there—to make fast the nets she 
wove. He had a queer vision of his grandmother, peer- 
ing with her dark eyes from the door of heaven, and 
her heaven was a shadow-filled, quiet room. He flung 
his arms out wildly. 

“My Lord!” he cried out. “TI guess she’s got some- 
thing better to do in heaven than watch me, hasn’t she?” 

“A mother always watches,” came Margaret’s tense 
voice, as he hurried away, driven by an obscure need 
to escape. By the time he reached the crest of the hill, 
his fury, had gone. He felt ridiculous, tearing along 
like that between the neat rows of flower-decked graves. 
There were other people, too, walking about. He 
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looked back for his mother. She still knelt, her head 
bent, and Paul realized uncomfortably that she was 
praying. Well, he wasn’t going back there. He scuffed 
along the dirt road, peering at the monuments. Angels 
in marble, a lamb, hands crossed. One imposing tomb. 
Even in death money made a difference. He resented 
the plain granite slabs under which the Rorkes lay. 

“Paul!” His mother, wiping her eyes, came up be- 
hind him. “You forgot your trowel.” She peered at 
him an instant, and then slipped her hand under his 
arm. ‘‘Where shall we eat our lunch?” 

“T don’t want to eat in a graveyard.” 

“Let’s walk back toward the village, then. We'll 
find some nice place.” Except for a faint sigh in her 
tone, Margaret’s tears were gone. “I thought we'd go 
past the house where I used to live. I'd like to see it.” 

They found an old maple standing by a stone wall, its 
tiny, perfect leaves making a mosaic of small shadows, 
its roots clutching at the earth like a great hand, with 
swollen hard knuckles, before they crept underground. 
Margaret sat between two of the root fingers, and un- 
packed the lunch box. Devilled eggs, sandwiches in 
oiled paper, cold tongue, salt in a bit of paper. Sud- 
denly Paul relaxed into picnic mood. His mother had . 
thought of this. “It’s like a Sunday school picnic,” he 
grinned at her, “without the crowd getting all the good 
_ things.” Presently he stretched out, hands behind his 
head, the sharp maple leaves splintering into prism edges 
as he stared upwards. Peace in the fluffs of cloud along 
the horizon. Peace in the light wind with its spring 
odor of warmed earth. More than peace; almost excite- 
ment in that undertone of yeasty germination. A ma- 
hogany-hued cow thrust her head over the wall, her 
ears velvety lichens above her swimming eyes. 
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“Shoo!” cried Margaret, and Paul laughed at her 
gesture of horror. ‘They look so big,’ she explained, 
and her giggle had an echo of youth. . 

A surrey rolled past, a woman on the rear seat lean- 
ing out, calling something. The driver pulled up the 
horses, dust spurting from their feet. 

“Maggie Rorke!”” The woman shrilled at them, and 
Margaret got up. Paul shoved himself erect. Yes, 
this was her boy. His cheeks warmed under her proud 
claiming of him. Old friends. Why didn’t they crowd 
in and ride to town? Margaret must sit on the rear 
seat, next to the mountainous Jennie Calloway. Paul 
wedged himself against the iron brace which held the 
fringed top, and away they bounced. The driver, Hal 
Calloway, turned often, his sandy eyebrows, the tufts of 
sandy hair in his ears bristling, as he added gossip or 
inquiry to his wife’s high-voiced monolog. 

The iron brace hurt Paul’s shoulder. He hated 
sandy tufted ears. How could a woman get so fat? 
Why hadn’t his mother been sensible and said no, as 
she should? Finally the pair of horses had rattled 
and bounced them into town, down the small main 
street. 

“T tell you, come in for a bite of supper with us.” 
Mrs. Calloway’s puffy hand patted at Margaret’s knee. 
Paul shivered. But his mother said, “I wish we could. 
But we have to get that five o’clock train. Paul’s a 
busy man, you know.” Her cheeks were flushed, and 
she had an unusual animation. 

At length they were free, to walk slowly under old 
trees past the little house where Margaret had been a 
child. 

“I thought it was bigger; the yard, too.” Paul 
stared back as they reached the corner. 
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“Because you were so little.” Margaret sighed. “The 
folks who bought it have let it run down terribly. Ig- 
norant foreigners.” Paul shared her hatred of them, 
as if their slack, foreign ways were a personal affront. 
Enough of herself clung to the old house to suffer 
with its neglect. 

As they went on through the quiet street to the end 
of the village and the railroad station, Margaret’s voice 
evoked a charming small ghost who ran breathlessly 
under the trees to school, afraid she might be late, who 
coasted on the hill behind the school—“Your uncle made 
us a sled”—who peered in fascination through the iron 
fence at the grand house with the fountain in the front 
yard—an iron boy and girl embracing beneath an iron 
umbrella. ‘For a long time I thought they must be 
real.” They still embraced, with moss greening the 
umbrella. 

They sat on a bench outside the station. Margaret 
looked almost young. Her dark hair curled under the 
brim of her stiff straw hat, into soft tendrils against 
her flushed cheeks. Her eyes stared at the dingy window 
of the restaurant across the tracks, but Paul knew they 
looked through time, not through mere space. Never 
before had he thought of his mother’s appearance. She 
existed for him in countless ways, but he never had seen 
her. She simply was. But suddenly he saw her, as a 
stranger, a distinct and different woman. As if the 
child, the young girl of the village, roused from long 
torpor, pressed out to the surface, looking through her 
eyes, touching her mouth into a different tenderness, 
flushing her cheeks. Why, she’s pretty, thought Paul. 
And then, she’s not so old, after all. She had forgotten 
him. That young girl didn’t even know him! Strange, 
baffling moment. Paul slid his arm along the back of 
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the seat. At his touch Margaret turned, and Paul saw 
the retreat of that dreaming youth, as if he had 
routed it. 

“Well, those were happy days,” sighed his mother. 
“We never know what’s coming. I wanted to be grown 
up. If I’d known all the suffering ahead of me—that’s 
why I wanted you to stay young. But you grew up 
overnight.” 

The train whistled at the crossing below the station, 
and Paul jumped to his feet. He wouldn’t have the 
thought of Wilma coming in. Not today. The rest 
of his life she’d be there. 

“Only you will always be a little boy to your mother.” 
Margaret’s mood shifted quickly as she walked beside 
Paul to the end of the platform. Oh, she knew how he 
felt! No need to tell her. But what was done, was 
done. “I remember wondering whether I’d ever go 
away on the train.” She dipped again into the past. 

The hour on the train they were quiet. Paul thought 
his mother drowsed against his shoulder, and his own 
eyelids were heavy. 

“We walked around so much.” She smiled up at him 
as a lurch of the train roused her. 

As they climbed the hill from the end of the street 
car line, Franklin appeared, startling a little cry from 
Margaret. 

“Well, have a good time?” 

“We didn’t go for a good time.” Margaret clung to 
Paul’s arm. 

“Some folks like to visit graveyards.” 

“Aw, cut it,” growled Paul. 

“T’ve visited more than one graveyard today.” Mar- 
garet’s voice fluttered. “Dead hopes - 

“Lord, I was just joking. Can’t you take a joke?” 
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“You mock at sacred things and call it a joke.” 

“We all have graveyards, Maggie.” Franklin seized 
her other arm. “Only some of us laugh at them. I 
knew you'd get all worked up if you went off.” 

Into Paul’s irritation shot an astonishing thought. 
His father was jealous of that day in the past. Jealous 
of Paul, perhaps, or merely of old ghosts; perhaps he 
felt that he was scapegoat for all Margaret’s disappointed 
dreams. 

“We walked around an awful lot.” Paul did not 
understand the tug at his pity—almost as if he had 
grown old and magnanimous and must rescue these two 
people, scapegoat and unhappy dreamer. “Hope you’ve 
left a good supper for us.” 

“Marjy’s home.” Relief in Franklin’s tones. “Shes 
getting supper. There she is now. She sent me down 
for ice cream.” Sure enough, a paper box dangled 
from Franklin’s fingers. Marjy stood in the doorway. 

“T don’t want any supper,” began Margaret, climbing 
the steps. 

“Yes, you do!” Marjy hugged her mother, non- 
chalantly gay. “I’ve made a party for you and Paul. 
Come on in. Creamed salmon and scalloped potatoes, 
and dad peeled all the potatoes for me.” 

Candles on the table, and sprigs of lilac. Marjy was 
a nice kid. Planning this for his last night at home. 

“Come, mother. We'll have to scrub the dirt off for 
this party!’ He whisked his mother up the stairs. “Let’s 
have one last good time.” This was sentimental, but it 
stirred his mother into quick response. 

Let’s pretend, flickered the candles. Let’s pretend, 
breathed the lilac spires. Let’s pretend, insisted Marjy’s 
chatter. We are children. The world is a safe, a 
charming place, with simple love, with amusing little 
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jokes, with creamed salmon, and ice cream coming. 
No undercurrents of conflicting feelings, no dark cor- 
ners. This is life, this candle-lit room, with the muslin 
curtains at the opened windows blowing gently in, 
parting, falling back, as if the fragrant, quiet night 
peered in at them. Let’s pretend, a little breathlessly, 
slipping along the fragile surface of this moment before 
it should crack, disclosing—no, let’s pretend! 

“Here’s a toast to Paul!” Marjy lifted her glass of 
water. “To his success and happiness!” 

“Here, here!” Franklin rang his knife against the 
glass. 

Later Paul lay in bed, one arm flung up under his 
head. If he could sleep before he thought—a board 
creaked, and his mother was beside him, her arms taut 
about his shoulders. 

“My boy! My boy!” Her lips were cold on his 
forehead. ‘May God bless you and keep you.” Then 
the board creaked again, under her swift retreat. 

God bless you! God bless you! The phrase spun 
shining in his head. Now I lay me down to sleep, to 
sleep—sheep—going over a wall—countless wooly sheep 
—black sheep—have you any wool—woolma—W ilma— 
No! Sleep! He was over the wall, after the sheep. 


XII 


Marjy and her father washed the dishes. Mrs. Lar. 
son would not be in the next morning. They sang: 
There is a tavern in the town, in the town. Bingo. 
Marjy giggled at their off-key part singing. Franklin 
flopped his towel and rubbed the plates in time to the 
songs. 

“Well, we had a good time,” he said, when the 
kitchen was in order. 
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“I knew if we didn’t do something,” said Marjy, 
practically, ‘““we’d have sentimental ructions. Paul’s up 
against enough, from tomorrow on.” 

“You seen Wilma lately?” 

“Yesterday.” 

“It may be the making of him. He needs to get 
away, to grow up.” 

“Yes?” But Marjy wouldn’t think about it. Not 
tonight. Tomorrow she would go back to Hollister, 
and Paul would go, too. 

“Once they get some children, and Paul settles down 
to business, they'll get on all right.” 

“Children?” Marjy felt her nostrils suddenly full 
of the odor of Wilma’s house, that sourish, shut-in 
mixture of drugs, dust, unaired blankets. Children, 
babies, in that house! “I don’t know what they’d do 
with babies,” she cried, “with that old woman in bed 
upstairs, and Wilma—oh, you haven’t been there. You 
don’t know.” She wanted to beg her father to take 
back his words, as if they were magic and could pro- 
duce the children. 

“They haven’t any yet,” he frowned. “But I’ve 
noticed that when kids do come, folks manage to put 
up with them. Paul’s young, but he’ll come through 
all right, I guess. He’s no worse off than lots of 
young fellows. It’s the way life goes.” 

Marjy lay awake for a while. By lifting her head, 
she could see star patterns over the trees, soft flickers 
through the spring mist. The way life goes, her father 
had said. How did it go? That tired acquiescence in 
his voice, as if it went the way it pleased, lugging you 
along with it. Marjy sat upright, pounding at her pil- 
lows. I’m going to make it go my way! You hear? 
She shook a fist at the stars. I won’t be squashed flat! 
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Vague, undirected rebellion tingled at her finger-tips. 
But the stars winked at her, and suddenly she felt 
ridiculous, as if they had caught her play-acting. Just 
the same—she lay down again, hand under her cheek— 
just the same-ee, she thought, I will. I will be some- 
thing. You just wait and see! 


PART: IIT 
WINDMILLS 





PART III 
WINDMILLS 


I 


As the summer days moved slowly along, Marjy won- 
dered what she had done in all the summers since she 
was born. She looked back, and found summer run- 
ning into winter without a mark of separation. All 
the years merged, as if they had melted together in 
one lump. But this summer was different. It was an 
interim between spring, when college closed, and fall, 
when she could go back. Perhaps its being an interim 
accounted for the difference, for the irritating emptiness. 
The days, one after another, were like a lazy hand 
lifting a shade at a window and pulling it down again, 
a window that looked out at nothing. 

“T don’t know what to do with myself,” she cried 
out to her mother. 

“There’s plenty to do if you’d only do it.” Mar- 
garet was moving languidly about the sitting-room with 
a dust-cloth. “Mrs. Larson won’t finish the wash in time 
to get dinner. You haven’t sewed up the seams in those 
nightdresses yet. Your father hasn’t touched the garden 

for days and it ought to be hoed.” 

“1 don’t mean things like dinner and hoeing and 
sewing.” Marjy played a tattoo on the window-sill. 
“T hate ’em all.” 

“They have to be done.” Margaret adjusted the 

centerpiece on the walnut table. “I don’t know what 
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your head’s full of since you went to college. You 
won't take hold.” 

“Tt isn’t full. It’s empty. What you want for din- 
ner?” Marjy clattered about the kitchen, making a 
great show of busy-ness. But while she peeled pota- 
toes and popped peas out of their pods, she thought: 
This isn’t anything. Doing things over and over, day 
after day. Doesn’t get you anywhere. I hate it. What 
do I want? 

Pug came to visit her for a week in August. Pug 
knew what she wanted, and had it, now. She was to 
be married in October, and she cross-stitched, with soft 
sighs and giggles and whispered confidences, impossibly 
variegated wreaths on the borders of linen towels. “You 
wait,” she told Marjy. “Wait till the right man comes 
along, and you'll stop all your fussing.” Marjy took 
her driving behind father’s new horse, Black Ann, a re- 
tired racing mare. Marjy had discovered that a shrill 
whistle stirred Black Ann into an echo of her youth, so 
that she laid back her ears, flattened her back, and flew. 
It was some fun to see the wind whip the contented, 
round-eyed dreaminess out of Pug’s face, and to hear 
her gasp, “Marjy! She running away with us!” 

Margaret thought Pug—whom she insisted on calling 
Gladys instead of that ridiculous nickname—a nice, sen- 
sible girl, and hoped Marjy would benefit by her example. 
And Marjy was relieved when Pug went home, even if 
her week had altered slightly that awful repetition of 
days. 

Paul wrote occasionally. He couldn’t get away very 
well. His father went down to see him, and was a little 
too breezy about how well the boy was getting along. 

“Wilma’s mother stays about the same,” he said. 
“Moves one hand and one side of her face. Whe-uw! 
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It was hot on that train!’ He sprawled on the steps 
of the porch. Marjy sat on the railing, and behind 
them came the creak of a board under Margaret’s 
rocker. Around them the night breathed warmly, like 
a sigh of relief that darkness had come, and uttered 
tiny sounds, vibrations of thin insect wings, faint shrill 
notes, as if the heat plucked with pointed finger nails 
at fine, taut wires across the earth. ‘‘She don’t seem 
to suffer,’ Franklin went on. “Eats and sleeps, like 
a piece of good machinery with one cog gone wrong. 
She keeps ’em tied home pretty close, and this weather 
is bad. Hottest weather we’ve had for one while, all 
right. But Paul looks pretty good. Doing a little 
business.” 

“T know what you need. Lemonade, with ice in it.” 
Marjy slipped from the rail and went into the 
kitchen. The heat of the day lingered in the house, 
so that her slow progress seemed through thick air 
parting sluggishly as she passed. Her clean knife 
stroke through the lemons tried to sever the weight of 
that horrid picture—Mrs. Wilcox, with her red face, 
a machine, run down, and Paul, trying to drag it 
along. The faint odor of the fruit was a spiral of 
coolness. She set the fat pitcher and glasses on a tray 
and carried them to the porch, swaying gently to clink 
the ice. 

“T said I didn’t know,” Franklin was saying. “Of 
course, it’s true Marjy’s board would help them, and 
she’d be company. She has to live somewhere.” 

Marjy knelt carefully to set the tray beside her 
father. She was cold, as if the ice slipped down her 
spine. 

“l’d die first,’ she said, “before [I'd live in that 
house.” 
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“Marjy!’’ Margaret’s chair creaked. “Don’t talk 
that way! Paul’s your brother, and if it would help. 
him fi 

“Father!” Marjy pulled at his shoulder. “You told 
them no, didn’t you? You $i 

“Here, you'll spill your drink.’’ Franklin poured the 
lemonade deliberately, letting the ice slip over the pitcher 
lip. “TI said I didn’t know. Your mother és 

“T couldn’t bear it! That’s all. I won't go to 
Hollister at all.” 

“You ought to like to live with your brother,” insisted 
Margaret. “You seem to have no family feeling at all. 
Just the way you fuss around here all the time, .want- 
ing to get away.” 

“Tt’s pretty far from the college.” Franklin drained 
his glass. Marjy couldn’t see his face, just the tipping 
back of his head. “It wouldn’t be so very comfortable, 
I expect.” 

She slipped to the step beside her father. He had 
taken her side. He’d argue it out now, with mother. 

“Comfort isn’t everything,” began Margaret. “If it 
would help Paul.” 

“TI told ’em,” interrupted Franklin, “they’d do bet- 
ter to get a stranger, if they had a room to let. Marjy 
wouldn’t have time to do much.” 

“Marjy’s like you, thinking just of herself.” Mar- 
garet got to her feet. “You come back from seeing 
that poor boy struggle under such burdens, and talk 











’ 


about comfort.” She let the screen door slam after 
her retreat. 
“Of course ” Franklin again reached for the 





pitcher. “If you could hit it off with Wilma, the idea 
wouldn’t be a bad one.” 
“T don’t, and I couldn’t, and I won't!” Marjy 
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moved quickly away from her father. “Not if you 
all went there to live.” To bad her mother had gone 
into the house. Franklin had to make up for being put 
in the wrong. | 

“Don’t be so cocksure, young woman,” he was saying. 
“Your parents still know some things you don’t. They 
still foot your bills.” 

Steady, thought Marjy. Smooth him out, before 
he jells in that mold! “You want me to get along at 
college, don’t you?” That sounded humble, with the 
darkness hiding her strained, bright eyes. “I know I 
couldn’t study there.” 

“Um.” Franklin crunched a piece of ice. “Well, 
mebbe not. I ’spose you can drop in to see them. I 
wouldn’t tell your mother, but Paul looks sick. Just 
the heat, he said. Sort of worried me.” 

“Poor Paul.” Marjy saw him again, head bent, drag- 
ging at that burden. 

“What’s the matter with Paul?’ Margaret was in 
the doorway. 

Marjy scrambled to her feet. “I’m going to bed,” she 
said, “and you folks better. After this day of heat 
and gladness ” She slipped past her mother, up 
the stairs. 

She had sidetracked her father, anyway. But that 
picture of Paul nagged at her. It hovered about her— 
no, that was a mosquito, weaving coils of tantalizing 
sound. She flapped the sheet. She would write Paul. 
If he really needed her There, she had that 
mosquito! 

When Paul’s answer came, late in the week, Marjy 
shut herself into the kitchen to read it. Her fingers 
fumbled at the sheet. Then she laughed. What Paul 
said, in awkward, sloping lines, was: 
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You needn’t think I want any more family than I’ve got 
now. Any more than you want to come here. It was Dad 
thought of that bright idea, and I said I wouldn’t hear of it, 
but Wilma sort of took to it. Wecan rent the room to some- 
body if she wants to. But you’re a good kid to write to me 
and I appreciate that, only I’m not such a fool as that. Drop 
in to us when you hit town. 


Marjy tore the paper into scraps and hid them in 
the garbage pail. She wondered a little that nothing 
more was said about the scheme. Her father and 
mother must have thrashed it out without her. 


II 


Paul’s garment of heroism, woven so carefully by 
his mother, did not wear well that summer in Hollister. 
For one thing, no one seemed able to see it, except Paul 
himself. Wilma certainly never saw it. She was occu- 
pied with a few shreds of self-sacrifice of her own, 
and she insisted that Paul give some heed to those. 
Wilma’s mother certainly did not see it. Paul gath- 
ered, from her thick, broken mumbles, from the malice 
of her twisted face, that she thought he had taken 
advantage of her helplessness to move into her house 
and eat food provided by her small income. She lay 
wrapped in a garment of her own weaving, the warp 
of which was martyrdom, the woof a refusal to be put 
upon even if she was bedridden and at the mercy of her 
daughter and her daughter’s husband. 

“You'd think I hadn’t given up everything to come 
home and take care of her!’ Wilma said, often. “She 
tries to talk, and when I get it made out, it’s always 
something mean.” 

“It’s hard on her, lying there.” Paul looked up at 
the ceiling of the dining room. He felt the weight of 
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that motionless body above his head. “You have to 
make excuses.” 

“You wouldn’t make so many if you ran your legs off 
waiting on her. Or if you heard the way she talks 
about you. We never did get on. She didn’t want 
me to get married, not to you, anyway.” 

“She’s your mother.” Paul was uncomfortable. 

“Oh, I’m not shirking my duty.” Then Mrs. Wil- 
cox’s bell would clatter. Paul had found a bell like 
that his school teachers had used, one a slight pres- 
sure of a finger would sound, and the clatter of it 
yanked often at Wilma. “She doesn’t need a thing. 
She just likes to make me rush up those stairs.” Wilma 
stirred lazily in her chair. 

“As soon as I get started better, maybe we could ° 
hire a girl to answer it.” 

BRRRR! Wilma flounced out of the room, with a 
final, “You'd better get a start, then!” 

Paul would walk down to Barnes’ office, trying to 
smooth down his heroism as an armor against Barnes. 
But Barnes didn’t see it. Paul knew what he saw. 
Wilma had talked him up to Barnes, exaggerating the 
praise the inspector had doled him, boasting that Paul 
had learned how to handle business since Barnes had 
first known him. Paul had echoed that picture of him- 
self as a hustling, promising young insurance agent. 
Barnes had agreed to hire Paul as office assistant, giv- 
ing him a free hand at any trade he worked up for 
himself. And what Barnes saw, after weeks of the 
dull summer, put a hostile, bullying light in his eyes, 
a contemptuous impatience into his voice. He saw 
no hero, Paul knew. He saw an ineffectual, irritating 


failure. 
Paul, shrinking into sullenness under that image 
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of himself, had feverish moments in which he tried 
again to arm himself in a sense of his own worth. 
Just as he was making good, he had to give up his 
work and move. Barnes was a coarse, vulgar donkey. 
He couldn’t understand a man like Paul. Some day, 
when the whole story was known—and Paul visioned 
dimly a future in which Barnes admitted that he had 
not appreciated the young man who sat in a corner 
of his office and answered inquiries, who went out on 
the thankless job of collections. But his phantasies 
were thin and bloodless; he couldn’t work up a thrilling 
picture of that future. He had no shelter, no warm 
security in. which he could evolve even a phantasy. 
The need, concrete and immediate, for money pressed 
upon him, squeezing away the comfort of dreams. He 
had to do something. The face of Barnes had sup- 
planted the vague, grinning face of the world. Some- 
times it was the face of Mrs. Wilcox, a lopsided blink. 
If he could just think up something, some one turn, to 
prove to Barnes that he wasn’t a snivelling idiot, to 
show the old woman that he was a man, to make Wilma 
look up to him! If he could have a streak of luck! 

One day in early September he encountered Murphy 
in Jack’s Corner Bar. Murphy clapped him on the 
back, how’s the boy-d him loudly, and ordered drinks 
to celebrate their reunion. 

“Yes, I’m back in the dear old college,” he asserted. 
“Made enough to live on easy street this year.” Paul 
explained his presence briefly. Murphy produced a 
friend, ‘““Tom Elbert. Master printer. You ought to 
know him. Great fellow. Call him Elbow for short, 
cause he crooks it here so often.” Tom gulped his 
whiskey without a quiver of a wrinkle on his gaunt, 
yellowish face. “You ought to have him make you 
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some bills. Advertise your wares. That’s the idea, 
eh, Elbow?” 

Paul liked the sober, taciturn printer. He didn’t have 
that cheery, oppressive manner of success which 
reduced Paul to a splinter. He agreed to drop in at 
the print shop some day. 

“It wouldn’t be a bad idea, getting out some cir- 
culars.” The idea grew better with the next drink, and 
with Murphy’s account of advertising schemes. Paul 
saw the town flooded with neat posters, a shield be- 
tween himself and the hostile world; he saw shadowy 
figures of men on street corners, in stores, in sitting 
rooms at evening, reading those neat posters, reflecting, 
coming finally, long lines of them, down to Barnes’ 
office, asking to see him. Of course! That was the 
way to do it. Elbert, without a change in one of the 
deep lines of his face, was relating a bawdy story. 
Murphy clapped his shoulder with a loud haw-haw, and 
Paul, who hadn’t heard much of it, laughed. 

“Do you plan the bills, or would I do that?’ he 
asked. 

“Huh? Oh, business. Never talk business during 
drinking hours.” Elbert pulled an old wallet, crammed 
with ragged papers, from an inner pocket, and fumbled 
gravely through its contents. “Here. There I am. 
You come ’round.” He pressed the card into Paul’s 
hand, and turned to Murphy with another story. 

Paul watched the two irresolutely. They were re- 
moved from him by a good hour of elbow-crooking 
almost as if to a different dimension. He might catch 
up with them. But, surprisingly, he wanted to think. 
An idea had flicked a shining feather before him, and 
he had an impulse to give chase. As the doors swung 
behind him he heard Murphy’s, “Where’s ’at ole 
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Pow-Wow?” He felt sorry for himself, walking de- 
liberately away from that friendly voice. But again 
the idea fluttered, and he was off. 

The wonder was he’d never seen it before. He’d been 
going at this business the wrong way. That was it. 
His heels came down smartly on the sidewalk and his 
arms swung with his stride. Take these people he 
passed in the dusk. Suppose he went up to any of 
them, with all his memorized words. What good did 
that do? They weren’t thinking about him and his 
insurance. He couldn’t get past their own thoughts, 
not with all his phrases. His eyelids grew hot and his 
words shrivelled into nothing, so that men only laughed 
at him. Now if he sat down, alone, where he could be 
himself, and not that poor fool, confused and mumbling, 
he could put on paper all his phrases, rounded and 
dignified. Nothing could embarrass a sheet of paper. 
It would stay just as he meant it. No impatience, no 
being “busy today,” no ridicule could touch it. He 
had captured his idea now; it was an excitement in his 
head. It was a great bird, folding dazzling wings 
about him. He sat serenely in the center of his idea, 
and showers of letters, of circulars, of posters whirled 
about him, his words, potent and inviolable at last. He 
was Balboa, discovering the sea of advertising. 

He’d have to work it out, the kind of things he’d say 
in print. That would be easy. It would cost money. 
Barnes wouldn’t like that. He’d see that fellow, Elbert; 
he shoved a hand into his pocket, feeling the corner of 
the pasteboard. He’d see him tomorrow. He wouldn’t 
say anything to Wilma. Not yet. She might not 
understand how good this idea was, and he didn’t 
want any doubts thrown into the cogs until he had 
things worked out further. 

“You haven’t listened to a word I’ye said,” Wilma 
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clattered the spoon against the edge of the sauce dish. 
“T stay alone here all day, and when you come home, 
you act as if you were deaf.” 

Paul stirred his tea. “I heard every word,” he said. 
“All about how your mother ought to have a wheel 
chair if we could get one, and a 

“T said the doctor said in a month or so, she ought 
to. I thought she’d drive me crazy today, wanting 
something every second.” 

Paul looked at his wife. Her dark hair was care- 
fully crimped in front. She wanted something. 

“Mrs. Jenkins says the bill at the Bijou’s good this 
week. For the college boys, I guess.” 

“Can’t you get somebody to go with?” Paul glanced 
at the ceiling. “TIl stay with your mother.” Then he 
could work. 

“Who could I get? If you don’t care enough to 
take me i 

“We can’t both go.” Paul hesitated. “There was 
some work I planned iy 

“Work? Huh!” Wilma came around the table 
and stood above him. “You been drinking already. 
I s’pose you want to make a night of it.” 

“Honest, Wilma, I had some work.” Paul rose. “I 
had just one drink with Murphy. You remember 
Murphy? He’s back. I came away. i 

“T can’t stand it, never going anywhere or seeing 
anyone or having any fun.” Wilma put her hands up 
to her face, her head down, the neat ripples across the 
mound of pompadour close to Paul’s chin, eloquently 
announcing that Wilma had spent an afternoon planning 
to go somewhere. “Gertrude Jenkins was coming in. 
She can sit here and do her lessons. Her mother 
said so.” 

Paul’s irritation suddenly washed away in a wave of 
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buoyancy. Poor Wilma! He patted her shoulder. 
He’d soon show her! Give him a few days. His 
idea wouldn’t vanish if he didn’t work tonight. 

“Sure I’ll go.” He spoke loudly. “Go doll up. 
I didn’t know you’d fixed it up, see? You hustle along. 
T’ll clear off the table. We ought to get to the first 
bill, so Gertrude can get home early.” 

Wilma sniffed, let her hands drop. 

His buoyancy mounted. “Run along.” He whirled 
her out of the room, his arm firm about her waist. 
“We'll celebrate a little.” 

He even mounted the stairs to peer in at Mrs. 
Wilcox. 

“Hello, Ma Wilcox.” He did not wait for her mum- 
ble. “Hear you had company today. That’s fine. 
You be good now, while I take Wilma to a show. 
You hear? No ructions.” 

That was the way to talk. He strode into his room, 
slicked his hair smoothly down, snapped a clean collar 
under his chin. Why he paused, necktie in hand, 
staring at Wilma as she preened before the mirror. 
That was all it took, a little loud talk, a little bluster, 
and the roof of the house ceased to press down on him, 
the whole air lifted. If he made a go of this new 
scheme, nothing could touch him. 

“You're real good looking, when you cheer up a 
little.’ Wilma pinned on her hat, her mirrored eyes 
catching his. “What'd Murphy give you to drink?” 

Ah, it was a new intoxication, heady, bright! 

“Someday I'll tell you. Say, we look fine together, 
don’t we?” He grabbed her arm, posed with her 
before the mirror. 

“Don’t be silly.’ But Wilma smiled at him, and 
Paul kissed her. 
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His boisterousness endured through the evening. 
Wilma clung to his arm, she nudged him at all the 
points of the vaudeville jokes, she snuggled against 
him when the rows of college boys down front grew 
rowdy in their applause. 

“It’s more fun when the fellows turn out, isn’t it?” 
she giggled. 

She swept out at the end of the first bill, her arm 
under Paul’s, as if she were proud to own him. She 
likes having a husband, anyway: The thought pricked 
faintly at Paul. Well, some day she'll be glad it’s me. 

Gertrude Jenkins picked up her books, yawning, and 
departed. Mrs. Wilcox had slept the whole evening, 
she said. Paul and Wilma crept up the stairs, whis- 
pering. -If only she would not wake! Their door 
stood open. Their quiet movements of undressing 
were like sleepwalking, and Paul found his excitement, 
his strange intoxication, whirling into the narrow ache 
of desire. If Wilma would only be tender, if she would 
love him, would give him anything rather than her aloof, 
almost hostile acceptance. He tiptoed to the door, pulled 
it shut, his hand on the latch rigid with caution. 

Wilma, buttoning her cotton nightdress, watched him 
and her eyes were wary under drooping lids. 

“Wilma!’”’? Paul came close to her, his hands moving 
slowly up her arms, pushing away the sleeves of her 
gown. “Wilma ” her flesh was cold, inert, under 
his fingers. ‘You do love me, a little?” 

She sighed, “I’m tired.” 

His hands reached her shoulders, held her closer. 
“Wilma!” If she would only take him, freely, gladly, 
hold him close in kind. darkness. 

“Sh! Ma’ll hear you.” Wilma pulled sharply out 
of his arms. “Put out the light.’ 
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Paul turned out the light, with fingers that trembled. 
If he could put out the image of her face—that fur- 
tive kind of submission. 

“Well, why don’t you come to bed?” Her voice had 
it, too, that furtiveness. 

The dark room became a nightmare, with Paul slip- 
ping down the edges of a pit, a wordless nightmare. 
He had tried to find words to reach Wilma, and she 
had said, “I won’t talk of such things! No decent 
woman would!” If she would reach out soft arms 
to take him—but he knew how she lay there, waiting, 
with that hard sneer under her eyelids. He hated her. 
She twisted him into ragged pieces. His feet, heavy 
with hatred, dragged across the floor. Whang! He 
had knocked a chair against the foot of the bed. 
Wilma’s angry whisper, “Now you’ve done it, waked 
her up!” The clatter of the old woman’s bell. Wilma, 
muttering, sat up in bed. Paul heard her fumbling 
for her slippers, watched miserably the moment she 
was outlined against the dim light in the hall as she 
went into her mother’s room. 

Paul crawled into bed, over at the side near the 
wall. He could hear faint sounds. Wilma, getting 
her mother a drink, shaking out her pillows. She does 
have a hard time. Guilt streaked the chaos of his 
anger. There’s always some reason, He turned on to 
his side, grinding his knuckles against the wall. That’s 
what being a man meant, bullying, dominating, crash- 
ing down through aversion and furtiveness, instead of 
longing for comfort and help. He didn’t mind—when 
he was drunk enough. That was it. That was why 
men got drunk. Because women were that way. He 
hunched his knees up to press against the wall. Damn 
life, anyway. Wilma came back. He did not move. 
He heard her moment of cautious waiting; then she 
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sighed vaguely. She thought he slept. After she had 
relaxed into long, regular breathing, Paul huddled there, 
his eyelids hot, his body a tense bow of frustration. 
Slowly the thought of Elbert came back. That satur- 
nine, deeply lined face. He’d see the man tomorrow. 
That idea. That was a weapon against his wife. 
Armor for this soft, quivering, helpless self. 


III 


Marjy came back to Hollister like a swimmer who 
comes to the surface from a long dive, shaking her 
head and breathing in gulps again—air free from the 
stifling meaninglessness of the summer. Fun to see 
the girls again. She hadn’t known how much she 
liked them. Amusing to settle her belongings in her 
small, solitary room. Marjy, as a sophomore, could 
room in one of the houses at the edge of the campus. 
She was a person again, moving with steady strokes 
toward a clear horizon, instead of struggling sub- 
merged in an unknown sea. 

When she was full of the new air—friends, classes, 
engrossing moments—she went one afternoon to see 
Wilma. The little parlor was stuffy after the golden 
softness of the fall day. Marjy looked about: dust on 
the gilded cat tails, dust on the chenille cover over 
the organ, dust in the carved frame from which Mr. 
Wilcox stared, the flat black and white of his enlarged 
photograph sombre and unreal. 

“You got a new suit?’ Wilma picked at the sleeve. 
“Paul says he may have some money next month. He’s 
all stirred up in some new scheme, but he won’t tell 
me anything about it.” 

“How’s your mother?” Marjy felt awkward, as if 
her new suit was a slight for Wilma to endure. 

“About the same.’ Wilma shrugged. “We got to 
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get her a wheel chair. The doctor says she’ll get bed 
sores if we don’t.” She sat down opposite Marjy in 
the creaky Morris chair. “It’s been awful hard on me, 
this summer. But I’m going to get out more now. 
Paul didn’t like it, when I suggested it.” She looked 
toward the door, lowering her voice.. “I got a roomer. 
A girl from college. She’s poor, and so she'll work 
some for her room. Stay with Ma, and help with the 
meals. Paul didn’t want anybody in the house, but I 
said it wasn’t him had to be penned up all day and 
night.” 

“He just doesn’t like other people around.” Marjy 
stared into the hall, surprised at her own words. 
They seemed so suddenly to be the whole point about 
Paul. “But he’d get used to it, of course.” 

“T said he’d have to, since he couldn’t hire help. Ma 
always had folks here. Boarders. I can’t do that, 
with her on my hands. That girl hasn’t come in yet, 
today. What time are classes out?” 

Marjy felt sorry for the girl. She’d pay for her 
room, all right! ‘“What’s her name? Depends on what 
she takes?” 

“Conklin. Hester Conklin.” Marjy shook her head. 
She didn’t know her. ‘She’s been here several years. 
Sort of slow, I guess. Her folks are farmers, and 
won't help her. I tell you, you stay for supper, and see.” 

“T can’t. tonight.” Marjy rose, buttoning her neat 
jacket. “Got to study. Tell Paul I dropped in.” 

“Are they wearing suits as plain as that?’ Wilma 
followed Marjy into the hall. 

“T am.” Marjy grinned, her mood rising swiftly in 
a curve of escape. Oh, she didn’t have to stay here. 
She could go! 

“My gracious, it’s getting dark, and that girl isn’t 
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here yet.” The lines from nostrils past thin lips deep- 
ened. “Trying to take advantage of me. Well, I'll 
put my foot down.” 

“Right on her neck.” Marjy flung that back as she 
bolted. If she stayed, she’d say things worse than that. 
That’s the way she’d have talked to me, if I’d moved 
in. Oh, thank Heaven! She hurried along, her arms 
swinging with the rhythm of her flight. 

The sky above the houses, over the trees, was remote, 
clear, faintly luminous in the west, toward which Marjy 
walked, overhead a semi-darkness still holding the recol- 
lection of intense blue although the color had gone. 
Everywhere the rustle of dry leaves, the puckering 
scent of wood smoke and leaf smoke hanging in the quiet 
air. 

At a corner she passed a girl, her substitute, perhaps. 
She paused to look back at the figure, tall, solid, with 
an easy, long-legged swing. If that was the roomer— 
and her arm was crooked around some books—she 
looked a match for Wilma. Slow, Wilma had said. 
The tranquil, smooth walk had carried her out of clear 
vision down the dusky street. Marjy sighed and 
went on. 

And then behind her she heard a voice. “Miss Surry! 
Say, Miss Surry, wait a minute.” A man’s voice, 
impatient and unfamiliar. She turned again. “I saw 
you at the corner.” He reached her, pulling off his cap, 
his mass of black hair, his eyes, startling accents in his 
white face. Marjy shrank stiffly from his eyes, just 
on a line with her own, and walked quickly on. It 
was that boy in the history class, foreigner, Russian 
Jew, someone said. “I listened for your name in roll 
call,” he said. ‘Mine’s Oppenheim. Harry Oppen- 
heim. I wanted to know you, and so I called you just 
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now.” He went beside her with a curious gait which 
kept his face just ahead of her, turned so that his 
dark eyes mocked at her. “You don’t mind that no 
one’s said, ‘Miss Surry, meet Mr. Oppenheim,’ do you? 
I thought you wouldn’t be so foolish as that. Somebody 
would, if I waited. But why wait?’ 

“You're supposed to wait.” Marjy tingled with ex- 
citement. The sharp, demanding impact of the person- 
ality sidling along in the twilight, staring at her, became 
a challenge. 

“And waste a lot of time?” He tossed his head like 
a horse as he talked. ‘You aren’t swaddled in those 
conventional ideas, are you? I’m lonesome. I don’t 
know anybody here. So I looked around and picked 
out you. You don’t look smug like most of the girls 
here.” 

Amazing, rushing out for what you wanted like that! 
Or was he just fresh? 

“And smug people are always empty. So they need 
conventions to cover themselves up in. To keep ’em 
from knowing their emptiness.” His voice hurried 
along in a husky impatience. “I could find someone to 
introduce me. Then you’d say ‘pleased to meet you,’ 
and I wouldn’t know for days whether you meant it. 
Now you have to say yes or no to me, straight. Isn’t 
that better? Say yes, please. Say something!” 

Marjy walked along more slowly. She couldn’t think, 
rushing along. This boy seemed to run over into words 
without having to think, as if words were part of him, 
like the swift gestures of his hands and the intensity 
of his face. 

“You don’t know, right away,” said Marjy, slowly, 
“about a person, whether it’s yes or no.” 

“You do! I always do. There’s a flicker inside, 
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somewhere, if you can be honest. This morning, in 
class, when I looked at you, I saw you look at me.” 

“You were a stranger. I wondered who you were.” 

“That’s it! Now you begin to find out.” He pulled 
off his cap again, and tossed his head. “Yesterday I 
hated this town, everything. Now I like it.” 

Because of her. Marjy knew he meant that. She 
thought, “I wish he’d put on his hat and not shout so. 
If somebody saw us a 

“IT knew I had to stay, because I haven’t money 
. enough to go anywhere else. Now I don’t mind. Oh, 
do you live here?” 

Marjy had stopped in front of the boarding house. 

“Yes, and it’s supper time.’”’ As she moved toward 
the steps, he caught her hand. 

“Come for a walk this evening?” 

“T can’t.” That was a swift, protective retreat. “I 
have to study.” 

“You don’t want to. Tomorrow, then? I'll see you 
in that class. So long!” 

Marjy, later, stood at her open window. The smoke- 
tinged air, cool and misty, touched her face, blurred the 
few lights across the campus into ruddy stars. Why 
hadn’t she gone for that walk? There was something 
alarming in a person who rushed straight into expres- 
sion, with no caution, no protecting restraint. Perhaps 
when she saw him, tomorrow, all this tingle would be 
gone. After all, why should just meeting a boy be 
exciting? “You didn’t look smug, like the other girls,” 
he had said. With a sudden fling, Marjy was in front 
of the mirror, staring at her face. What was smug, 
anyway? Her eyes peered anxiously under straight 
brows. A laugh stirred in her, amusement at herself, 
and then she caught at the edge of the laugh, glancing 
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quickly, as if haste might give her a hint of the Marjy 
who went about without that serious self-contemplative 
air of the mirror. Oh, well—she’d see him tomorrow. 


IV 


As Paul climbed the worn stairs to Elbert’s shop, he 
felt the vibration of wood and air about him which 
meant the presses :were running. The old building came 
alive with groans and regular breathing; he could hear 
the shifting of dry plaster between the lathes. He 
stood in the doorway, watching Elbert. The smoke from 
his pipe hung in slow-moving wreaths beneath the ceiling 
lights; the torn eyeshade dropped streaks of green 
across his grimy face; his gaunt shoulders and long 
hands moved with incredible haste and precision; and the 
press, like an animate thing, breathing the acrid odor of 
wet ink, engulfed white sheets, stamped, rolled them out. 

“Hi!” Elbert waved at him, touched a lever, and the 
vibrdting roar ceased. “Well, how do you like ’em?” 
He reached for a sheet, still limp with fresh ink. “There 
you are.” It drooped over his hand as he crossed to Paul. 
“Just ran off the last of your thousand. Some class.” 

Paul looked. Well, he had gone ahead and done it. 
In spite of everybody. Barnes hadn’t listened to his idea. 
Poohed at it. His father had said he couldn’t spare any 
cash just now. Wilma had complained that he littered 
up the room with his scribblings. And then Elbert had 
offered to print the bills, odd moments, and let him pay 
later. Had even helped edit the copy. 

“Tt ought to work great.’ Paul took the sheet gin- 
gerly. It was magic. ‘That head is fine.” Great black 
letters across the page. “WHAT IF YOU DIE TO- 
NIGHT ?” 

“Yeuh.” Tom Elbert shifted his pipe. “Throw a scare 
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into em. You could almost sell me something, after that. 
How about a beer or two? Then I'll tie ’em up and 
you can take them.” 

"HAVE YOU. PROTECTED .«YOUR:: DEAR 
ONES ?” 

Paul carried the bill down to Jack’s, and spread it on 
the counter. 

“Call at our office, cor. Main and South Sts., or send 
for our representative, Mr. Paul Surry.” 

“That’s a good last line, isn’t it?’ He drew the sheet 
out of the way of Jack’s energetic mopping of the coun- 
ter, hoping Jack might look at it. “Ought to fetch ’em 
around.” . 

“Yeuh.” Tom gulped his beer. “It ought to do the 
business for you. Unless the dear ones have protected 
themselves. By alimony. Like mine have.” He 
grimaced. “Why don’t you write up a poster for the 
ladies? What would you do if your: cash account Peet 
out tonight? Now there’s an idea.” 

Paul nodded gravely. 

“T been working on one about fire insurance,” he 
said, “but maybe ; 

“Follow this one up. I got a cut, mother and infant, 
sweet itty things. I could stick that in one corner.” 

They climbed the stairs again, in the silent, unbreath- 
ing building. Paul’s mind kept the rumble of the build- 
ing an undertone for his jumping thoughts. Good old 
Elbert, with his tired, lean face, the deep lines down his 
cheeks, across his forehead inked in. Railing at women. 
He’d told Paul his life story, in random, jeering bits. 
“They get you every way, women. Here I am, paying 
out twenty-five a week to one of ’em, and why? All 
because I slept with her a while. What’s she do to earn 
it now? I couldn’t stand her, and I walks out, and she 
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hands me this. Cheap at the price, not seeing her 
around. Someday I’ll walk farther, so far she can’t 
collect. Good joke on her, eh?” Paul watched the man’s 
nervous hands wrap and tie the posters. 

“You know, that’s a bully scheme, another bill for 
the ladies.” His mind hummed on. 

“Yeuh.” Tom chewed on his pipe, his wrinkles deep- 
ening. “Add a line about advice given on how to make 
way with hubby, once the insurance’s taken out. Then 
you'd have ’em running in hordes.” 

“But, seriously, Tom - 

“Serious as God. ‘Wouldn’t your wife rather have ten 
thousand bucks than you? Honest, now? Or fifty 
thousand? Take it from me, bo, this marriage game’s 
the slickest business deal invented. How to make your 
living easy. A street woman’s one who’s too honorable. 
She works steady for her income.” He hurled the bundle 
at Paul. “You better run home. Lemme know how 
these work, and when you get another doped out, bring 
ian.” 

Paul hesitated. But Elbert turned his back on him, his 
hands flying over one of the sloping breast-high fonts of 
type, and Paul withdrew. No use talking to him, when 
he started off that way. Probably had just sent off his 
alimony. Funny, how each time was a fresh outrage. 
Then Paul came sharply back to his own affairs. He had 
the envelopes at home, and the list of addresses. If 
Wilma’d let him alone, he could get them written tonight. 
They’d been to the week’s vaudeville. Maybe she’d go 
see somebody, alone. She was getting out more, now 
that girl lived in their house. 

Colder tonight. Paul shifted his bundle, and buttoned 
his coat. Weeks since he had planned this scheme, weeks 
to work it out, and now winter was coming, in that raw 
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wind that stirred the dark branches overhead. Funny 
about that girl, Hester Conklin, moving around the house 
so quietly. Wilma sort of behaved better, with an audi- 
ence. Maybe he did, too. He’d scarcely spoken to the 
girl. Good cook. He heard her laughing, sometimes, 
with the old lady. He liked her. Hester Conklin. Sort 
of filled the house, for all her quietness. Deep-bosomed, 
soft-hipped, clear eyes in a plain, wide-mouthed face. 
Homely. But she’d no business living in that house, a 
stranger, always around. What could she find to laugh 
at, with that blinking harridan? He shivered in the wind. 
Have to think about a winter coat. He might wear a 
wheel chair instead! He had that still to pay for. If 
you didn’t have money, you spent all your time thinking 
about it. Time you might use for thinking more inter- 
esting things. These bills, for instance. Maybe they’d 
mean money. Tom believed in them. He’d plan that 
next one. He could use this same list of addresses, 
putting Mrs. instead of Mr. Has your husband done his 
duty? No, he could find a better head than that. He 
hurried up his steps and opened the door, an extraordi- 
nary eagerness propelling him. 

“That you, Paul?’ Wilma’s voice dropped down the 
well of the stairway. “I thought you were never com- 
ing.” 

Paul slipped into the little hall lavatory to wash his 
hands. If only Wilma hadn’t planned to take him some- 
where! He heard her tapping down the stairs. Yes, 
she was dressed up. 

“Marjy asked me to go to a concert at the college, 
and Hester can’t stay, because she says she’s got to work 
at the library.” 

“That’s all right.” Paul’s relief made him hearty. 
“T’l] stay. You run along.” He tugged at the string 
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about his package. ‘See, Wilma, how’s that?” He ex- 
hibited a sheet. “I want to address these, anyway.” 

“You went right ahead and wasted money on those!” 
Wilma buttoned her lips. “I knew you’d been with that 
printer fellow again. He’s no good, Paul. He’s got an 
awful reputation. You don’t know es 

“He’s a damn fine fellow.” Paul broke off suddenly, 
as the door of the dining room opened, and Hester Conk- 
lin’s “Supper’s all ready,” came quietly across his spurt. 

It was a good supper. Wilma began a long story about 
a family down the block. Paul listened vaguely. Gossip. 
Like the gossip spilled around Tom Elbert. Hester lis- 
tened gravely, without comment. 

“Now we'll rush the dishes through, and then I'll have 
company as far as Marjy’s.” Wilma trailed after Hester 
into the kitchen. 

Finally they had gone, leaving Paul. He folded back 
the wispy tablecloth, so that half the table was bare, 
ringed, stained wood, with disks of cotton nap stuck like 
islands on the surface. He set out ink, pens, a blotter, 
and piled the envelopes before him. Then he bent to his 
task. Most of the names had no suggestion of people 
to him. Strangers. He wrote steadily. Mr. A. C. 
Adams, City, with a flourish of the Y. Mr. B. Allen. 
At first he wrote with care. Then he laid his watch be- 
side the pile. How many could he do ina minute? His 
writing scrawled, his thumb ached, his shoulders hunched. 
Automatically his stiffening fingers moved. How many 
of these men would read his words, and come to see him? 
Suppose all of them did. When he had done the first 
pile of a hundred, he thrust the ink back against the cloth, 
and spread some of the bills before him. Two folds and 
they fitted the envelopes. The words jumped at him, 
sound, impregnable, powerful. He could see them as- 
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tounding men, driving them into his office. New words 
danced across the paper, phrases he would make for future 
circulars. 

His hand moved more slowly, but he still wrote, later 
in the evening, when he heard the front door squeak on 
its hinges. He sat back, rubbing his stiff thumb joint. 
Hester Conklin stopped in the doorway. 

“Oh.” She hesitated. “I was going to put the oat- 
meal on.” 

“All right.” Paul wrote furiously again, as she went 
into the kitchen. He heard the scratch of a match, the 
plop of the kerosene burner. Presently she came back, 
softly. “Say, do you like that?” Paul thrust a sheet 
toward her; he wanted someone to see it! Then he 
leaned back to look at her. She had pulled off the knit 
tam o’shanter she wore, and her fair hair, usually smooth 
and flat, made an untidy aureole of separate, shining hairs 
about her head. Her dark wool dress pulled in little 
wrinkles over the curves of her shoulders, and her throat, 
strong and firm, seemed flushed above the stiff white 
collar. 

“That’s fine.” She handed the bill to Paul. “TI should 
think it would scare folks.” | 

“Yeuh.” Paul leaned eagerly forward. “That’s just 
it. I want it to scare ’em. WHAT IF YOU DIE TO- 
NIGHT? That ought to make ’em think. I wrote it,” 
he added. 

“You did? And had it printed?” Her face mirrored 
the soft, ingenuous admiration of her voice. 

“And now I’m planning others. For wives, you know. 
And other people. Old age. Houses burning up. It’s 
a new scheme.” 

“Tt sounds wonderful. My father’s house burned, once, 
and all his barns. It set him back terribly.” 
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“That’s just it. People don’t realize.” Paul picked 
up his pen. “Now I have to send these off.” 

“You're writing all those?” Hester walked around the 
table. “I could help you, if you like. While the oatmeal 
cooks.” 

She pulled a chair to the table and sat down next Paul, 
pushing her sleeve away from her wrist. “You let me 
write a while and you fold. You must be tired.” 

Paul folded. “I have to stick the flap in,” he ex- 
plained, ‘so it will go for one cent. It’s ten dollars, 
even at one cent. But just one policy would make that 
pe: 

“You'll get more than that.” Hester had one finger 
on the G column, to keep her place. Her reddened finger 
and thumb gripped the pen. How white her wrist was, 
and round, with the slightest, smooth flow of cords under 
the skin as she wrote and wrote. 

“Your writing’s better than mine.” Paul folded 
busily. ‘‘Plainer.” 

“I had to write plain, teaching school.” Hester smiled 
and Paul thought: she’s not really homely. Good 
teeth He pushed away the little blurred picture of 
Wilma’s teeth, sharp, dark. 

“Don’t get a cramp from writing.” He had caught up 
to her pile of envelopes now. 

“Last year I addressed envelopes for a mail order 
house.” Hester didn’t look up; her lashes, fair like her 
hair, caught glimmers of light. “I can write hours and 
hours.” 

Silence, except for the rustle of paper, the tap of the 
pen in the bottle. 

“Oh, my goodness!’ Hester was on her feet, run- 
ning into the kitchen, with a swift, flowing motion. Paul 
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smelled it then, dry and smoky: burned oatmeal! Hes- 
ter’s face in the doorway. “I’ve let it burn! What 
will Mrs. Surry say?” 

Paul laughed. “Scrape it out. What’s oatmeal?” 
He laughed again, though why he thought this funny 
he couldn’t have said. “T'll never tell, and you can write 
some more while some more cooks.” Hester’s seriousness 
disappeared in another flash of her white teeth. Wilma 
would say things, all right. But she needn’t know. He 
scratched off a score of envelopes before Hester came 
back. 

“Wasn't that dreadful?” She laughed softly, as she 
set to work again. 

“We're almost through.” Paul tossed the last pack- 
age of envelopes to her side of the table. “It’s a good 
job of printing, isn’t it? A friend of mine did it. Good 
fellow. He has a print shop.” Paul’s spirit lifted. He 
could praise old Tom, could stand up for him. 

“It’s cute, the way he puts those curlicues at the bot- 
tom.” Hester admired the sheet. “I'll expect all these 
men to come running: o 

Oh, yes! Expect them! Paul pounded a crease into 
a bill. Of course they would! “You’ve got a good busi- 
ness head,” he remarked, “if you do burn the oatmeal.” 
(Then they both laughed again. 

Wilma came in. Paul heard her startled, “Well!” be- 
hind him. Hester slipped out to the kitchen. 

“Miss Conklin helped me address these.” He was 
absurdly conscious of that faint odor of scorched oat- 
meal, anv of his light mood. “I’m all through, thanks 
to her.” 

“I thought you had to work in the library,” said 
Wilma, as Hester came back. 
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“T did, Mrs. Surry. I just wrote a few names, while 
the oatmeal cooked up.” The coolest tinge of amuse- 
ment, slanted at Paul. ‘Good night.” 

“Tf I'd known she was going to be here, you could 
have gone with me.’ Wilma looked at Paul, as he 
gathered up the bunches of envelopes, tying them securely. 
He’d better not leave them around, or Wilma could see 
how long Hester had worked with him. 

“Was it a nice concert?” 

“Pretty good. Marjy’s got a beau, Paul. <A queer, 
outlandish, foreign fellow. You ought to talk to her. 
They came home with me, and the things he said! 
Oppenheimer, his name is. That’s Jewish, isn’t it?” 

“Marjy never bothers with the fellows.” Paul knotted 
the last string. 

“Someone ought to talk to her, if you won’t. I didn’t 
like it, one bit.” Wilma loosened the fur at her throat. 
“Most of the folks were dressed up, too. I ought to 
have a new dress, Paul.” : 

Paul stared at the fur. He’d never given his father 
that money. He’d forgotten it, until Wilma shook 
the camphor balls out and wore the fur again, these 
colder days. Well Better not speak of that. “Maybe 
these” —he touched the piles on the table—“will buy 
you lots of things. [ve got some new ideas, too, Wilma.” 

She shrugged. “Get busy would be better than sitting 
here with that girl the whole evening.” 

Paul was restless. Wilma wished for goodness’ sake 
he’d lie still and let her go to sleep. So he lay braced 
in painful rigidity against the impulse to twitch and 
flop. The more rigid he lay, the more his nerves twitched. 
His will was a vise holding him down to an agony of 
quietness. When finally Wilma slept, he eased himself 
by patient, minute degrees away from her until he faced 
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the wall, and the faint, stale odor of her hair on the 
pillow ceased to stifle him. He’d plan the next circular. 
He ought to get this first batch paid for, before he asked 
Tom to print more. Tom had to make a living. Had 
to pay alimony. Must take courage to walk off and leave 
your wife. He had a confused vision of himself running 
down the aisles of the world, with Wilma after him, her 
heels tapping. Well, if his circulars worked, and there 
was lots of money, maybe they’d be happy. “I expect 
all these men to come running.’ Hester Conklin had 
said that, as if she believed it. Kinda funny, her helping 
him that way. Something about her, sort of peaceful. 
As if she got on with herself, and other folks didn’t bother 
her. Didn’t get inside. Some day she’d find out! Paul’s 
cabined irritation shot tiny poisoned arrows toward Hes- 
ter; her large, slow-moving, graceful body, her clear, 
serene eyes. She was slow. Thick. That was why he 
hadn’t liked having her around, in his house. Even now 
she lay sleeping under this roof, behind a closed door 
down the hall. Then, strangely, the thought of her sleep 
crept round him. She would lie, relaxed, peaceful, with 
no dreams, like hills in a dark, moonless, windless night. 


v 


Winter came early that year. Little flurries of snow 
from the smooth, low, gray dome of the sky, and a 
steady dropping of temperature. The November winds 
blew the snow away like salt; they froze the half plowed 
fields and roads rutted from fall rains into black rock. 
There was neither softness nor brilliance about the win- 
ter. It was hard, black, swift. The river, too, was rock, 
polished black stone, frozen so smoothly, so suddenly that 
it seemed the cold wind must have blown against its 
flowing and stilled it into ice. 
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Saturday noon Marjy hurried up the steps of her 
brother’s house, her red tasseled stocking cap jerking, her 
full skirts flying. 

“Hello, folks!’ She pushed open the door, and rushed 
into Paul, just emerging from the lavatory. “Hello!” 
She was breathless, flushed. 

“What’s the rush?’ Paul pulled down his coat 
sleeves. “Can’t get that coal off my hands,” he mut- 
tered. “Ole furnace won’t work.” 

“Oh, Marjy!” Wilma stood in the dining room. 
“Had your dinner? We're just sitting down.” 

_ “Sit ahead.” Marjy followed them into the room. 

“Hello, Miss Conklin. No, I’ve eaten. What I came 
for is—come on skating. There’s a supper picnic way 
up the river, sophs and juniors. Each takes his own 
grub. Skates up, builds a fire, skates home by moon- 
light, maybe. Wonderful ice.” 

“Tn this cold?” Wilma shrugged, as she ladled mashed 
potatoes onto the plates. “I should say not. Anyhow, 
I don’t skate.” 

“Paul does. He’s a grand skater.” Marjy leaned 
against the back of an empty chair. ‘Harry can make 
good coffee, and wienies. It’d be fun.” 

“Ts Harry that Jew fellow?” asked Wilma. 

Marjy stared at her; under her peaked cap her face 
grew puckish. “Sure. He’s my best beau. Won’t you 
come, Paul? Maybe Miss Conklin skates.”’ She smiled 
at Wilma, a “take that, will you?” smile. “Be good 
for you.” She nipped at Paul’s ear. “You look seedy. 
Need some air.” She saw Paul’s doubtful glance at 
Wilma. “Or won’t your wife let you?’ she added. 
“They’re all making up parties, four and six, and I 
wanted you. You skate?’ She turned to Hester, “I 
thought I saw you.” 
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“Yes. I like it.” Hester looked up quietly. “But of 
course I have to get supper here.” 

“If we take our supper Paul trembled into 
resolution. “You wouldn’t mind, Wilma? Up the river, 
eh? Say, that’d be fine. So long as you don’t like the 
cold i 

“Oh, don’t mind me.” Wilma jabbed her fork into 
her sausage. “I don’t mind staying here alone. Of 
course not.” 

“Then that’s settled.”” Marjy laid her hand on Paul’s 
shoulder, a firm, assuring touch. “You come along. Meet 
us at my house, at three. We've got a coffee pot. You 
get some wienies and bread.’’ She grinned impishly at 
Wilma. ‘‘There’ll be chaperons,” she said. ‘Some of 
the faculty.”” Wilma needn’t try to run her affairs. She'd 
been nasty about Harry. 

But Marjy was half surprised when at three Hester 
Conklin knocked at her door. 

“Mr. Surry had to go to the office first,” she said. 
“He’s coming, though.” 

“That’s good.” Marjy looked curiously at Hester. 
Her dark knitted tam fitted snugly about her head, and 
a heavy gray sweater, buttoned to her chin, fitted her 
shoulders and arms as snugly. “Will you be warm 
enough, with no coat?’ 

Hester nodded. “I don’t like coats to skate in. Tm 
glad you persuaded him to go,” she went on, simply, “he’s 
worked hard lately.” 

“There they are!” Marjy wound a long red scarf about 
her neck, and pulled her cap over her ears. “That's 
Harry’s whistle.” 

Harry was at the door, coffee pot tied to his back, his 
pockets bulging with paper parcels. The white and black 
of his face gave her the same sharp moment of pleas- 
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ure, no matter how often she saw it. He looked slight, 
insubstantial, beside Hester Conklin. His intent scrutiny, 
his “Oh, yes. We saw you skating the other day. You 
skate like a Viking!” gave Marjy a swift impulse to 
move between them, to rush away with him. Paul was 
coming, head down, at a gangling, awkward speed. “TI 
had my skates ground,” he called to them, “and I got 
two dozen frankfurts.”” He shook hands with Harry, 
and off they went, diagonally across the campus. What 
a lark! Marjy glanced back at her brother. He was 
explaining in detail how he had made the hardware 
man hustle with those skates. His harassed frown was 
gone, and he had an excited garrulity. Hester at his 
side listened, undisturbed. 

She walks like a cat, thought Marjy. Silky-smooth. 
Bet Wilma’s mad. Then she turned back to Harry, her 
face keen, waiting. For weeks now they had walked to- 
gether, had read together, had, lately, skated, battering 
at each other, a series of sharp, aggressive hours more 
exciting than any Marjy had ever known. Around the 
hours, like a band forged of defiance, pressed the disap- 
proval Marjy encountered. One of the girls in her 
house, Emma, vocalized it. “What do you see in that 
little runt? He’s so queer he must be crazy, and he’d talk 
the arm off a wooden doll. You’re making folks think 
you're queer yourself. When you might have a nice 
follower, who’d take you to parties. The boys don’t like 
him. I know a fellow who lives where he waits table. 
They say he has awful ideas—anarchist or atheist or 
something.” 

“They don’t even know the difference!” cried Marjy, 
hotly. “Any ideas would scare those idiots. They are | 
down on him for waiting table. I think he’s brave.” 
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“No, they like some of the waiters, and you ae it. 
It’s because he’s so queer.” 

“He’s not an anarchist. He’s a socialist, and so am 
I.” Marjy’s cheeks were scarlet. “And he’s a poet, and 
some day this old college will be proud to claim him. 
‘You see!” 

“I see you’re crazy, all right.’ Emma had with- 
drawn, with all the offended dignity of an unsuccessful 
interference. When, a day or so later, Harry Oppen- 
heim had engaged in argument with the history pro- 
fessor about economic determinism, Marjy sat on the 
edge of her seat, hands clenched, words shaping them- 
selves in the muscles of her throat. Mr. Savage leaned 
back, wiping his spectacles, while Harry’s voice grew 
thin and shrill. 

“Ah, um, Mr. Oppenheim. Yes, I have heard of 
that theory. It neglects important items in the history 
of mankind. Idealism.” 

‘“Tdealism? Did that make the French revolution? Or 
did empty, aching bellies? Your own revolution—wasn’t 
that bread and butter at home? Wasn’t it?” 

“Discuss this some other time. Limited, biased theory, 
not in the lesson.” Mr. Savage clapped his spectacles 
over his nose, and looked about at the class. “What are 
the dates of Napoleon’s 

Titters and shufflings from the class. Harry, his face 
white and grimacing, his mane of black hair bristling, 
slumping down in a posture of deliberate insolence. 

Later, in the corridor, Harry waving his arms, crying. 

ut, “Not in the lesson! Oh, God! He knew I had him, 
so he ducked behind the lesson. As if we were babes!” 
Marjy laid her hand warningly on his arm, and Pro- 
fessor Savage went past them, turning, hesitating as if 
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he might stop, and then hurrying away. But for Marjy 
history had ceased to be a plump textbook and an inquiry 
as to recollected dates of battles. It had become a con- 
fused vision of a great earth where hordes of peoples, 
hunger-driven, swept against thrones and destroyed them ; 
where tattered, desperate mobs rushed against their neigh- 
bors, killing them to possess their fields of grain, their 
mines, their orchards. 

“He’s afraid to admit the truth.” She and Harry had 
walked slowly together through the golden noon of the 
October day. “His job depends on his being hidebound. 
Colleges belong to the money lords. Some day the 
people will rise in this country, demanding their 
rights.” 

Marjy’s picture of her country had changed contour. 
It had been a vague composite; a mosaic, with bits of the 
American flag, the face of George Washington, the feel- 
ing in the back of her throat on the high notes in ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner,” the names of the states and 
their capitals. Now it grew into a feeling of people, 
masses of silent, drudging people. Miners, blinking when 
they came into the sunlight; factory girls, pale and bent 
from toil at their machines; sweat shop workers in New 
York, where Harry had grown up. The people whom 
she saw about her, day after day, had little conriection 
with this new contour. They were smug, conventional, 
selfish folks. They didn’t know. Puttering along with 
their own little affairs, when there was a world to save! 
Marjy’s inarticulate rebellions had expanded until they 
stretched beyond the horizon of Hollister, of her home. 
The confusions of pity, sympathy, love, which she had 
tried to escape, had spread themselves out over countless 
unknown people. Pity for them was more beautiful, 
ached less minutely at the present hour. 
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“You're like all women, going at it emotionally,” cried 
Harry. “You need to think out the economic basis.” 

“T do think about it.” Marjy was indignant. “It isn’t 
emotional to want to do something, is it?” 

Through all this ferment strode the figure of Harry, 
with his nervous, impetuous walk, his disturbing outcries. 
He was a figure in shining armor, a solitary knight, 
charging a mountain of stupidity. To Marjy he and her 
new conception of the world were indistinguishable. His 
quickly shifting moods baffled her, made her feel heavy- 
footed. They would quarrel with sharp unexpectedness, 
and separate. Marjy would be unhappy half a day, until 
Harry rushed after her into the library, to show her a 
new poem, with no memory of the quarrel, no need to 
seek reconciliation. 

Now, as she glanced at him, with Paul’s voice babbling 
on behind, she thought, “He’s in his gayest mood, like 
a little boy. So is Paul.” 

“There ought to be snow,” he burst out. “This is too 
ugly, the dirty gray sky and the dirty brown earth.” 

“Tf it had snowed, we couldn’t skate.” 

“Don’t be so literal. There ought to be snow.” He 
seized her arm. “Let’s hurry. Everyone will be gone.” 

“T don’t care.” 

“T do.” His laugh had a hard, mirthless tone. “I 
want them all to see us skate, you and me. We'll be 
birds, flying past them. You're a lovely red bird, and 
I’m acrow. I made a poem, Marjy, about skating. I'll 
tell you on the ice.” 

There was a path across a frozen field, where bare 
elms stood up as if they supported the low, heavy skies. 
Voices below the bank, shrieks and shouted words and 
laughter, heads moving, as they came near. As they 
scrambled down, bits of frozen dirt broke under their 
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feet. Girls sitting on an old tree trunk slanted out of 
the ice, their sweatered cavaliers kneeling before them, 
adjusting their skates, girls wavering to their feet, reach- 
ing for arms to steady them, giggling, shrieking. Boys 
showing off in figure eights, in whirrings and pirouettes 
ended by the stab of a skate into the ice. Marjy looked 
about. Nothing to sit on, except the slope of the bank. 
Someone waved to her. She knew how you should come 
into a group like this, feeling it close about you, like 
water closing about another drop. She stayed outside, 
because of Harry. Defiantly she plopped herself beside 
him. He was already bent over his own boots. Even 
those were strange. High leather boots, with blades of 
steel set in flat wood and nailed to the soles. Her cheeks 
flushed as she tugged at the straps of her own skates. 
“Why should I put on your skates as well as my own?” 
he had asked the first time they came. “You ought to 
want to, and then I wouldn’t let you,” Marjy had an- 
swered, slowly. Now she half wished he wouldn’t be 
quite so consistent about women being equal to men. 
Emma, the girl from her house, was skating past, squint- 
ing at her. “I can’t get that strap over far enough,” she 
said sharply. Then she was ashamed, for Harry hurled 
himself in front of her, one coarse gray-stockinged foot 
thrust behind him, and yanked at the strap. Just then 
Paul and Hester slid down the bank, and she was, after 
all, glad she had him on his knees, conventionally. 

“You sure were in a hurry.” Paul looked uneasily 
about. “I’d rather let the gang get started.” 

“We want to show off!” Marjy grinned at him. 
“You're a good skater, too.” It was astonishing that 
Paul would come; he refused so steadily to go near the 
college. 

Hester’s skates rang out as she loosened the strap. 
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“No, you put on your own. Then we'll be done at the 
same time.” 

Now, is that a pose, wondered Marjy, as she rose, bal- 
ancing, getting the feel of the ice, or does she really 
not want him? Then Harry had seized her hand, and 
swung her out rashly through the whirling couples. He 
had tied his walking shoes flat against his back with the 
coffee pot, strapping in his old overcoat. With his flat 
sealskin cap and the full skirt standing out from his 
thighs, he looked more than ever foreign. Like a Rus- 
sian moujik, thought Marjy—or something. The ends 
of her red scarf, the tassel of her cap blew back in the 
wind. “Faster! Faster!” he shouted. “You're too cau- : 
tious. You're flying now. Givé me your other hand.’ 
His arms were across her lifted breast, she could feel the 
rhythm of his flight against her outstretched arm. Their 
faces strained forward, parting the cold wind. Past 
other skaters, decorous, clumsy, swift, up the black ice 
of the curving river, between flat stretches of meadow, 
past trees spreading black patterns on the gray skies, un- 
til Marjy felt her heart beating in the lovely rhythmic 
swoop of their motion. They came to a wide bend, 
where the river, caught in its full flood by the sudden 
cold, expanded like a lake among the trees of the low 
land that rimmed the curve. “Let’s dance here, till the 
others pass us.” Harry dropped her hands and whirled 
in through the trees. The ice creaked, crackled away from 
tree trunks. Marjy’s skate caught in a bit of brush, 
and she tumbled, breathless, against a tree. Up the river 
came the sound of singing, and then a line of skaters, 
a dozen of them, swinging along together. “Fair Hol- 
lister! Sweet Hol-lis-ter!” Harry was catapulting back 
toward her, head down, hands clasped over the shoes be- 
hind his back. “Lovely song.” He circled the tree, and 
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stopped beside her. ‘You want to sing it, too?’ He 
gleamed at her, white and black, like winter, and Marjy 
shivered. ‘Your brother in that bunch?” 

“No. Let’s wait for them.” 

“Let’s try the waltz again.” Harry seized her hand. 
“Now. One, two, three. No, backwards, there. That’s 
it.” Out of the trees, out to the broad, clear ice of 
the river. “Ought to have—music.” Harry kept the 
three-rhythm as he spoke. “Wind instruments, oboes, 
dropping little thin white notes for our dancing.” He 
frowned, and Marjy bit her lip; her skate had struck his. 
There, she had it now, yielding to his impulses, following 
him, intent, glowing in triumph. They were alone again 
on the darkening river. The dusk shut in abruptly, rush- 
ing out from the black trunks of frozen trees. No, not 
alone. Two others moved from behind the high bank 
that edged the inner curve, two silent, swinging figures. 
Paul and Hester. Paul could skate, too, although his thin 
legs made a spider effect. Hester moved like a bird, 
really, thought Marjy, glimpsing her past the soft black- 
ness of Harry’s cap. A swan, floating. “Hello! Paul 
had a queer look in the dusk, as if her shout had broken 
something. But they crossed arms, the four of them, and 
skated along, Harry urging them into flight. “I’m hun- 
gry. They'll have the fires built.” 

There was the place. Crimson and yellow the fires 
streaked the bank, deepening the shadows through the 
trees, making fantastic shapes of the moving figures. 
Harry was slow, having boots to change, and the other 
three climbed up to the fires without him. Hester, as if 
unaware of Paul’s reluctance, maneuvered him to one 
of the small fires. “Now you toast your two dozen 
wienies.” Her voice laughed at him. Marjy relaxed 
near him, putting her hands out to the warmth, The 
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fire, hunger, the cold night around, seemed to hold them 
all together. Even the Savages, who had driven to the 
place, with blankets and a huge kettle for coffee, were a 
comfortable part of the scene. Professor Savage bustled 
about the firelight red on his spectacles, his muffler tied 
firmly under his pointed chin; Mrs. Savage sat on piled 
blankets, her hands in a small muff, calling directions 
which no one heeded. Food and drink, comfort, a kind 
of genial, thoughtless animal delight. Then some one 
began to sing. Marjy found Harry squatted beside her, 
his face hard, angry. He couldn’t lose himself in the 
crowd. She pitied him suddenly. He stood outside, 
hating it. She touched his hand, pulled him close beside 
her, leaning against his shoulder. Even Paul sang. 
“Bring back my Bonnie to me, to me!’ Finally, “Fair 
Hollister! Sweet Hollister! Of all the earth I'll cher- 
ish her!” 

“Now, children, you must hurry home.” Mrs. Savage, 
hands still in her muff, fluttering about the packing of the 
kettle, the folding of the blankets. “You get your skates 
on again, and we'll put out the fires.” 

Like a dream, the flight down the river. Harry hung 
back, dragging at Marjy, until the night had swallowed 
the shouts and laughter, until the fires above them were 
scattered. 

“Now let’s go. Just you and me.” He held her hands 
firmly; his face, close to hers in the dark, glinted som- 
berly. There was no madness now in his stroke, just a 
flowing, effortless swing. Time had gone, like the wind, 
dropping into the night. There were only the two of 
them, bound by their rhythm, bound by the brief, scarcely 
felt touch of shoulders, of thighs, as they swung on 
through the dark. 

Then Harry stopped, crashing his skate into the ice, 
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and Marjy swayed unsteadily against him. The trees 
were gone. The dim plain of the frozen earth stretched 
off to the indistinct horizon, and voices moved across it. 

“Oh,” she sighed. “Are we almost back?” 

“Marjy!” Harry’s face moved close to hers, his 
breath touched her cold cheek. “Marjy!” His hands 
were hard on her shoulders as his face swooped, hawk- 
like, down on hers. Like the night, strange and dark, 
and then frightening. How could his lips be warm when 
the whole world was so cold? “Marjy. It’s been won- 
derful, tonight. You do love me! Let me be your lover. 
I’ve waited so long. You won’t keep me waiting.” His 
lips were on hers again. Far off his words circled, but 
his arms held her, half falling. “Tonight, Marjy?” 

Then she thrust her hands against his breast, pushing 
at him, and he spun away from her, brandishing his 
arms to balance himself, and Marjy was running, in 
clumsy, scraping strokes of her skates. ‘Paul!’ she 
called. ‘Paul! Are you there?” Across the black ice 
came Paul’s shout. 

“Well, we thought you were never coming.” Paul 
stepped out securely on the ice. ‘We're ready to go.” 

Harry flopped to the bank, jerking at his bootlaces. 
The vague mass of his figure looked infuriated. 

They crossed the field, stumbling on the frozen sod. 
Marjy was stiff. Walking was a stupid thing, clumsy, 
and her feet were cold. She pressed close to Hester. 
Behind her pounded the sullen feet of Harry. If she 
kept near Hester and Paul, she could escape into her 
house. What frightened her so? Like a faint drum, 
that husky, demanding voice. At last she stumbled up 
the steps of the house, looking back. 

“Good night, Marjy.” Paul waved to her. “Glad you 
asked us. Most fun I’ve had for years.” 
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A last glimpse of Harry’s face, his eyes black and 
wide. As she hurried up the stairs, she pulled off one 
mitten and doubled her fingers against her lips. 

Emma stood in the doorway of her room, braiding her 
hair into a pigtail. 

“Say, aren’t you dead?” She hugged her bathrobe to- 
gether. “You sure came back slower than you went. 
And there’s no hot water for a bath, either.” She yawned. 
“Well, nightie-night.” 

Marjy let her skates clatter to the floor, and undressed 
with mechanical haste. Until she was in bed, in the dark, - 
she wouldn’t think. She raised her window, and the 
frosty air rushed in; across the campus glowed a few 
pale lights. She pulled the blankets up to her chin and 
waited. With a rush they came, fear, shame, excitement. 
She had been cowardly, running away. It had been per- 
fect, the night, the movement down the river, the con- 
sciousness of him, his kisses. And then—fear. If he 
had just kissed me, she thought, I would have loved him. 
Let me be your lover—and down rolled a black curtain, 
shutting her away from all but a vague glimmer as to 
what his words meant. They were only words, hung 
about with black magic to invoke terror, terror rooted in 
her youth, her immaturity, her ignorance. “He'll hate 
me now. He was hating me. I ought to-hate him.” 
She flung her arm up beneath her head, and cried. 


VI 


Paul and Hester went on from Marjy’s house in silence. 
Harry had bolted away without a word. The faint 
clink of Hester’s skates slung over her arm marked her 
even, swift stride. Paul felt suddenly tired. His legs 
ached with the absurd conflict between the motion of 
walking and the skating-movement his muscles still kept. 
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An irritation against Hester’s tranquil silence flickered 
in him, as if the thought of Wilma reached out tentacles 
from the house as they approached. They had skated 
down the river in silence, hands clasped like children, 
but that had been a warm, gay kind of silence, drawn 
precisely to the moments of that present, full of simple 
delight in unwearied fleetness, in the unthought response 
each made to the other’s rhythm. This silence for Paul 
spread a penumbra of doubt. Was Hester even thinking 
about him? 

“T don’t see how you can rush along so fast.” He 
lagged behind her. ‘“What’s the rush?” 

“Oh I didn’t think Hester dropped back 
into slow step with him. 

“You didn’t even know I was here, did you?” Paul 
knew that his tone was that which always struck a sharp 
rejoinder from Wilma. But Hester laughed. 

“T guess I didn’t,” she said. “I was thinking about 
skating when I was a little girl.”’ They crossed a street, 
and under the flare of an arc light Paul had a glimpse of 
her face, impersonal and tender. ‘There was a duck 
pond behind the barns,” she said, ‘and one pair of skates 
for three of us. I froze my toes one day, waiting my 
turn.” 

“Did you always live on a farm?” Paul flung out a 
random question. He wanted to say, “Think about me! 
Don’t leave me out!” In another block they would 
reach the house. There had been something about those 
hours on the ice, a wordless contact between this woman 
and himself . . . unless he found words for it now, he 
might lose it forever. “I know you lived on a farm.” 
He burst into her quiet answer. “I don’t want to hear 
about that all over. I mean—I want to tell you—I ap- 
preciate your going with me today. I haven’t done 
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anything like that, not for quite a while. You see Wilma, 
my wife—she isn’t very strong. You've seen that? 
And then I couldn’t fool around with other fellows, after 
I got married. You can see that. They thought it was 
a joke. I couldn’t stand it. But you—you sort of made 
it all right. I can’t explain.” 

“T didn’t do anything.” Hester sounded puzzled. “I 
had a good time, too.” 

“It’s your way. Your way of making things all right.” 
Paul broke off, desperately. They had reached the house, 
and he had not found the word which Hester could recog- 
nize, The curtains of the parlor window fell into place, 
and he knew that Wilma had been watching for them. As 
he touched the handle of the door he heard the rapid tap- 
ping of heels down the hall. Then, as they stepped into 
the lighted hall, Hester turned toward him for a moment, 
smiling. It was a simple, comforting smile, such as she 
might have given some troubled child, and Paul’s baf- 
fled confusion dropped quickly away. She hadn’t tried 
to hold him off. She lacked all trace of the twisting un- 
dercurrents which drove him. 

She walked out to the dining room, and he heard her 
serene voice. “Mrs. Surry? Is there anything you want 
done tonight? I want to thank you for letting me off. It 
was good of you.” 

Paul hung away his coat, listening for Wilma’s reply. 
He caught her voice, grievance-laden, something about 
her mother. And then “T thought some one ought to 
keep an eye on Paul’s sister. Since I couldn’t go.” 

“Miss Surry stayed with us most of the time. She 
walked home with me.” 

“Did that Jew go in with her?” 

“Oh, no. He went off in a great hurry.” 

Paul strolled into the dining room. “Ice was won- 
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derful, Wilma.” He had his most nonchalant manne;z. 
“Crowds of folks. You must learn to skate. You'd 
like it.” 

Mrs. Wilcox’s bell crackled above them. 

“T'll go.” Hester left them. 

“Say, I’m starved.” Paul sauntered into the kitchen. 
“What you got to eat?” 

“There’s bread.” Wilma followed him, closing the 
door. “I wasn’t hungry for any supper, staying here 
alone all day.” 

Paul pushed the litter of dishes back from the edge 
of the table and sawed into the loaf. “Exercise is the 
thing. Tell you, I feel fine!’ 

“Let me have that knife, you’re ruining everything.” 
Wilma cut slices of bread. 

“Gee, they’re too thin. Can’t butter those.” Paul 
slammed hunks of butter onto crumbling slices. He was 
for the instant a little boy, standing in his mother’s 
kitchen. “Say, got any brown sugar?” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, Paul!’ Wilma brought a 
paper bag, slapped it down. 

“Tf you'd learn to skate’”—his large bites muffled his 
words inelegantly—‘“bet it’d cure your headaches.” 

“Tm not a stout Swede.” Wilma sat down languidly. 
“Without a nerve in her body.” 

“Say you weren’t.” Paul choked into his sandwich. 

“What'd you say?” Wilma’s eyes brightened with 
suspicion. 

“Maybe Miss Conklin would like a sandwich.” Paul 
started toward the door, but Wilma cried out so sharply 
that he stopped. 

“Haven’t you seen enough of her?” And then in a 
lower tone, “She eats us out of house and home, any- 
way.” 
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Anger buzzed in Paul’s ears, and then, unexpectedly, 
wariness rose, shutting his lips. If he defended the girl, 
Wilma would rush on, saying things she would then 
believe. Her eyes pried at him. He picked up another 
slice of bread. 

“Oh, well,” he said, carelessly, ‘so long as she helps 
you out around the house, I don’t mind.”” Suppose Hes- 
ter had come down, and were listening, outside the door! 
Ah, but she wouldn’t. She would come right in. “If 
things go the way I want ’em,” he hurried on, “T’'ll get 
you a real hired girl some day.” Wilma shrugged 
faintly. Within Paul the bubble of self pity swelled, 
pressing in his throat. Wilma, sagging in her chair, her 
face sallow and dark, her hair limp on her forehead, 
became to him for an instant more than ill-humored; 
she was frankly destructive. If it were Hester, instead— 
the thought of Hester was white quiet in the shadows of 
the grimy kitchen. “It’s true! You needn’t shrug that 
way.” He had to shout down her contempt of him. 
“You don’t know how many prospects I’ve got, from 
my circulars. Nor how many I’m going to get.” 

“T haven’t seen much money yet,” said Wilma. “You 
needn’t yell at me. I’m sure no one would like it better 
than your wife if you did do something.” 

But I dowt expect tt the destruction in her tone 
went on. 

“l’m going to bed.” Paul started again for the door. 
His exuberance had been deflated, and he was conscious 
of great weariness. 

“You might talk to me a little. You talked enough 
while you were skating, I bet. I haven't Hi 

“What’ll I talk about? You sneer at me 

“T stayed here so you could go, and all the thanks 
I get is that you want that girl to come down when we 
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have a chance to talk.” Wilma was a plaintive, abused 
woman. 

Paul turned. Again that curious conflict between his 
anger and a kind of wariness produced an uncharacteris- 
tic diplomacy. He felt as if he erected a concealing wall 
behind which something might in the future happen. 
He didn’t know what was likely to happen, but perhaps 
a wall might keep Wilma and her jealousy out of line 
of vision. 

“All right.” He strode back and perched himself on 
the table, one leg swinging, one hand on the back of 
Wilma’s chair. She made a quick motion which shoved 
the butter to safety. “Now what let’s talk about? Nice 
and pretty talk. I tell you, tomorrow’s Sunday. Where'd 
you like to go?” 

“There isn’t any place to go, and my clothes are 
shabby. Church, only you don’t like that.” 

“Sure, I'll go. Anywhere you say. Or we might Bey 
some people in.” 

“With my mother rolling around upstairs?” Wilma 
sighed. “You know, she almost rolled right down the 
stairs today. She’s got so she spins herself with that 
one hand, and she just flew down the hall. It scared 
me faint. She goes crooked, because of using just one 
hand.” 

She’d probably land right side up if she did roll down 
stairs, thought Paul. But he kept that to himself. “You 
didn’t have a very pleasant day, did you?” he asked. 

“And then the groceries came that Hester ordered, and 
the turnips were half spoiled. The boy was sassy as 
could be. I told him he could look out, or we’d never 
trade there again.” Wilma grew animated, as she re- 
hearsed that transaction. “I think she was in such a 
hurry she didn’t care what she bought, anyway. And 
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then I wrote a letter to your mother.” Wilma squinted 
up at Paul. “TI told her IT thought she ought to know 
about Marjy.” 

Paul drew his hand away from the chair. 

“What about Marjy?” 

“This fellow she’s running with.” Wilma was tri- 
umphant now. “I think she ought to know. I told her 
I made you go with them today, but nobody knew what 
they did most of the time.” 

“Oh, Lord!’’ Paul slipped to his feet. ‘You know 
how that would stir mother up. What in the name s 

“Somebody ought to be stirred up. Marjy won’t listen 
tome. I’ve heard about where they’ve been seen, all times 
of day and night, way out in the country and everything. 
She’s changed, too. She’s hard and bold. You heard her 
this noon!” 

“But the kid’s all right.” Paul ran his fingers in a 
distracted gesture through his hair. “Why, she doesn’t 
pay any more attention to that fellow than she does to 
me.” Vaguely he heard that moment on the ice when 
Marjy’s voice had startled him. “She’s got no nonsense 
about her. You ought not to sic mother on her. You 
don’t know: ” His unfinished thought, with which 
he refused to gratify Wilma, was that if his mother 
got started on such an idea, she might drive Marjy 
straight into the fellow’s arms. 

“T know Marjy never liked me,” said Wilma, primly, 
“and so I can’t advise her. Anyhow, I sent the letter.” 
She got up then, smoothing her skirt about her flat hips. 
Paul watched her as she crossed to the door. Something 
vindictive about the tapping of her crooked heels, in the 
jerk of her head, in the flop of her wrinkled skirt. 

“TI expect you started a mess,” he said, wearily. 

“Tt was my duty,” she retorted. 
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His fingers rolled crumbs of bread into a ball, flattened 
it—ugh, grimy thing! He flung it at the stove. Wilma 
was getting even with Marjy, that was it. For being 
young—and free. It was Wilma who hadn’t liked Marjy 
—nor his mother. 

He climbed the stairs slowly and stood at the top a 
moment, hating to go on into that room. A door creaked 

. not that door, but the next, the old woman’s. Hes- 
ter came out, turning to draw the door shut with soft 
care. She released the knob, her head bent, and still 
softly she moved down the hall. Paul wished she had 
seen him, had said good night. 


VII 


Sunday Marjy stayed in her room, pretending to work. 
Each time the house bell rang, it puckered her into a 
stiff knot of listening. Each time she told herself, “Harry 
won't come. He’s too angry. And if he did, I wouldn’t 
see him.” Each time, however, when it was not Harry, 
she slipped further into a steep-walled pit of forlornness. 
Once, toward the end of the afternoon, she thought 
she saw him crossing the campus. Surely that was he, 
that loose-muscled, sidewise haste. Her heart quickened 
into panic, and she waited. He was coming. She would 
have to go downstairs. He would say he was sorry. But 
the house was quiet. Not a sound except her disturbed, 
incredulous sigh. He wouldn’t come. And now she was 
at the bottom of her pit, with sheer walls of rock stretch- 
ing about her. She wanted him to come. She could hear 
his laugh, mirthless and thin, above her pit. “Love 
must be free to be beautiful.” He had talked about that 
only the other day. “Taste it, and when the beauty is 
gone, move on.” And she had agreed. “Marriage? 
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Bah, an anachronism!” He had explained that to her, 
and she had assented, gravely. He had hinted at many 
tastes along his way, and many fadings of beauty. But 
this was different. It wasn’t necessary to know why. 
Marjy knew only that he had crashed pellmell against 
the bulwark of herself, a bulwark laid through years, 
stones fitted neatly, mortared with acceptance—habit, 
standards, unscrutinized behavior of people about her— 
and that she was bruised and aching from the crash. 
He had to take it back! In no other way could they go 
on, whether she loved him or not. Love? Just now she 
hated him. 

The next day Marjy thought: there’s the history class. 
He'll be there. He wants to make it sort of accidental, 
our meeting. Her hours till that class coiled like a metal 
spring. Professor Savage was calling the roll. Oppen- 
heim. Marjy did not turn her head, but the silence 
wrenched at the taut spring. She must let no one 
see. She babbled something about parliamentary sys- 
tems, feverishly. Tuesday she went early to the class 
room. Her eyes moved from her notebook to the door. 
No Harry. As the hour dragged past, she thought: he 
means to make me hunt him up. I won't. If he doesn’t 
care 

“Where’s your little friend, Marjy?” Emma met her 
as she walked home. “First time I’ve seen you by your 
lonesome since fall.” 

“How should I know?” Marjy hurried past her, ig- 
noring her giggle. 

There were letters for her in the hall. Her mother, 
and a square envelope with her name in neat printing, 
rapid, fluent letters. She ran up the stairs and tore open 
that envelope. 
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Dear Maryjy: 

I’ve been working on a poem about you but I can’t get 
it right. It’s about how I thought you were a bird with 
strong wings ready for the great flight, and then you were 
a canary ona perch. And I scratched myself on the nasty 
wires of the cage you stick in. I would have finished it 
only I’ve been sick since because the only thing you left me 
to do on Saturday was to get drunk and that always makes 
me sick, If you want to see me, you might say so. I 
thought you would before this. 

EO! 


Color washed over Marjy’s tired, white face, a vivid 
flood of anger. “Well, when I want to see you!” she said 
aloud. Deliberately she thrust the letter into the table 
drawer, and as deliberately opened her mother’s en- 
velope. Her anger deepened as she read that. “Oh, damn 
Wilma!” she cried. For her mother wrote, in plaintive 
accusation, that Wilma said Marjy was wasting all her 
time with a good for nothing foreigner, and she did hope 
it wasn’t true, and anyway Marjy knew they had had 
trouble enough, and were making sacrifices to let her 
go to school and she owed them something. When 
did her Christmas vacation begin? From her loving 
mother. 

Marjy sat down at her table, one hand poised on the 
wooden knob of the drawer. Everybody butting into 
her affairs! She spread Harry’s note on the green 
blotter. After a moment she tore a sheet from her note- 
book and wrote hastily: 


Dear Harry: 


I’d rather be a canary than a goose, anyway. You don’t 
need to blame me if you make yourself sick. I’ll be in the 
library tomorrow afternoon. 


M. S. 
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At any rate, she wouldn’t have everybody thinking they’d 
persuaded her to give him up. Her anger changed key 
slightly, vibrating into excitement. This awful, sleepless 
emptiness since Saturday—perhaps that meant love. 
Perhaps 

That night the wind rose, in gusts at first, with whirls 
of fine snow; then, as if it fancied the sound of its own 
voice, it increased until the whole world had no quiet 
in it. Marjy pulled the blankets over her ears, but the 
wind was in her room, rattling papers, jarring the win- 
dow, swooping at her bed; outside it picked at loose clap- 
boards, roared down the shallow gullies of the streets, 
cracked the trees. Blowing like that, it would wear a 
path smooth and hard as a stone straight about the swing- 
ing earth. Marjy slept, but all night the uproar shook 
at her and rushed through her dreams. 

In the morning the wind blew more lazily, through 
snow that fell so thickly that it blurred the houses across 
the way. In the streets the snow lay in great drifts, like 
a frozen white sea, like white sand dunes still moving 
under the wind. Shouts along the street of men trying 
to dig out their front walks, no milk for breakfast, no 
mail. Something diverting and engrossing about the 
storm. Marjy and Emma hunted up old stockings, pulled 
them over their shoes up to their knees. “That'll keep 
snow out.” They stood on the front steps, gasping as the 
wind drove into their faces. The boarding house yard was 
blown naked on one side, heaped to the tips of the bushes 
on the other. ‘“Let’s go!” Marjy dashed off. The mere 
act of getting from one place to another became dramatic, 
part of a common adventure. The storm was the only 
important thing, everything else became trivial—class 
rooms, with giggles at the entries of snow-frosted boys 
and girls, with the stuffy odor of wet wool, of damp oiled 
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floors. Sallies from one building to another; the unreal 
effect of electric light burning against the gray that fil- 
tered through the snow screen. Marjy plowed back 
from luncheon, straight to the library. She shook snow 
from her red cap, poked it out from the collar of her 
coat, rubbed it from her eyelids, peeled off her improvised 
leggings, and slipped through the reading room to the 
corner where the iron stairs twisted up to the first bal- 
cony. The librarian hadn’t seen her. Good. There was 
an alcove, between stacks of dusty books, far enough 
from the desk to permit judicious conversation. Harry 
had found the place, when he was looking for books to 
read. No one else ever looked for books beyond the desk 
and the required reading. So they were safe, provided 
the officious librarian did not see them enter. 

Marjy crept up the stairs and along the rear balcony. 
Not one of the industrious heads under the shaded lamps 
at the tables below her had lifted. She pulled the little 
pair of steps into the narrow aisle between the stacks, 
‘and sat down. Harry would be late, of course. She 
leaned her head against the fat old books. Something 
friendly in the bulwark they offered, in the way they 
walled off this bayou; they even seemed to absorb words, 
so that no one heard what was said there. It was warm; 
her muscles ached in queer spots, from the plunging walk 
through drifts. What should she say to Harry? She 
wound her arms about her knees, drowsing comfortably. 
She wasn’t worried now. Just sleepy and warm. 

“Well, you seem anxious to see me!’ She lifted her 
head so abruptly that the books caved back on the shelf. 
“Taking a nap!” , 

“Sh! Miss Wump’ll hear you.” Marjy giggled. 
Harry sounded hurt. His silhouette at the opening be- 
tween the stacks seemed about to withdraw. ‘Sit down. 
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here.” Marjy patted the wooden step. Harry flung him- 
self down beside her, the snow flying from his coat 
against her cheek. “Ugh! You’re all wet. I had to do - 
something while I waited for you, didn’t 1?” 

“I could scarcely make it, plowing through that snow. 
I’ve been sick, and it wasn’t easy.” 

“You didn’t have to come.” 

“Yes, I did. You know I did.” He pushed off his 
coat, slung it on the floor beside him. ‘You aren’t 
angry?” 

“T was.” Marjy looked at him in the half light: the 
spurt of hair from his white forehead, the downward 
swoop of nose, the mobile line of thin red mouth. His 
hand closed over her wrist, a cold, hard bite of fingers. 

“Only because I wanted you. You’re such a child! 
I forgot you were still a baby. When I saw you asleep 
here, I remembered. You belong to a race of prudes. 
You can’t help that. You'll play at kisses, but you 
mustn’t admit what they mean. All right. I'll play it 
that way, till you wake up. I can feel your heart beating, 
Marjy, under my fingers.” He lifted her hand, to rest 
his cheek on it. “Foolish little Marjy!” 

“You think I’m foolish just because I don’t agree with 
you.” Marjy drew her hand away, and sat upright on 
the edge of the step. Harry was like the wind, buffeting 
at her, blowing away her own thoughts. “If I think 
it’s wrong—and anyway, I never played at kisses with 
you.” 

“But you would! What’s wrong? Loving isn’t 
morals. It’s just being alive.” 

Marjy’s hand kept the touch of his cool, smooth cheek. 

“TI can’t say let’s get married. That’s all nonsense, 
for both of us. I haven’t a cent, we don’t know that it 
would last. But I love you now. You never saw any 
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married folks that were happy, did you? But lovers 
can be, for a while. I don’t even know how long I can 
stay here. Maybe only this term. If they won't give me 
-a scholarship. My money’s all gone. You'd be sorry, if 
I went away 

“Yes.” Marjy sighed. “Because we’ve been friends.” 

“A man and a woman are just one kind of friends. 
You don’t know! Being friends isn’t just talking. 
That’s part of it, words. But when I touch you, I know 
you—you!” 

There was a step on the iron stairs, and Marjy shrank 
back behind Harry’s shoulder. Someone strolled past 
their alcove, peering at the labels on the ends of the 
stacks, the light gleaming on his spectacles. Silence, the 
sound of his slow feet, moving back—suppose they turned 
in here! 

“Oh-h!’? Marjy trembled under the sudden release of 
fear, as the figure passed again and descended the stairs. 
“Oh, suppose he had seen us!” 

“What difference would it make?” 

“Tf they caught us, sitting in the dark i 

“You see! They'd think we were making love, and 
so they'd think we were bad!’ Harry was triumphant. 
“That’s your idea. You’re scared.” He thrust his arm 
behind her shoulders, drawing her closer. “Poor kid. 
But you’re sweet.” He kissed her eyelids, her mouth, her 
throat, and Marjy lay against his breast, strange fires 
leaping in her veins. His fingers touched the curve of 
her cheek, her throat. “You see!’ His whisper breathed 
into her ear. “You do love me!” 

Marjy slipped from his relaxed arm, stumbled to her 
feet. 

“No!” she cried. “I don’t!’ He was alien to her, 
following her retreat to the wall, pushing against her 
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outstretched hands. “You let me alone.” At the sound 
of his light, thin laugh she was unafraid. “It means 
so little to you,” she said, rapidly, “with all the girls 
you've had.” 

“You're jealous.” Harry’s swift gestures of head and 
hands made a pattern in the dim aisle, a pattern of violent 
feelings. ‘You needn’t be! That’s all dead.” 

“I’m not jealous. Only—if I’m going to love you—it 
must be your way—just pff!” She blew along her lifted 
palm. “Maybe I will. I don’t know. I have to think 
about it.” 

“You can’t think about love. That spoils it.” 

“T’m going home tomorrow, for Christmas vacation. 
I’m going to think—about you.” 

“Can I come to see you? I can’t go home. Costs too 
much.” 

“T don’t think my folks would like you.” Marjy but- 
toned her coat. 

“What of it? It’s you I want to see.” 

“Oh, no. I couldn’t.” Marjy felt in an appalling 
moment the figure of Harry moving about her home, 
with her father and mother. ‘You wouldn’t like it, 
either,’ she added, hastily. “Tl write to you.” 

Harry moved sulkily away, stumbling on his coat, 
shaking it out and huddling himself into it. For all his 
boasting, he was a baby himself. 

“My mother is sick most of the time.” Marjy’s im- 
pulse to explain was unexpected. “She doesn’t like com- 
pany, especially at a holiday.” 

“You'll go off for two weeks 

Marjy moved past him, peered over the railing. “Come 
on,” she whispered, “Old Wump’s out of sight.” They 
hurried down the stairs and ducked out to the library 
steps. The wind attacked them, freshening as dusk came 
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on. Marjy pulled her cap well over her ears. “Which 
way you going?” she asked jauntily. She had ridden 
down that wicked singing of her blood. 

“T’ll tell you!” MHarry’s voice shrilled. “While you 
huddle over a warm fire, I’ve got to shovel snow till I 
drop, to buy my supper. I worked all morning, and I 
might have earned enough while I wasted time with you.” 

“But you get your supper at that boarding house.” 
Marjy wouldn’t pick up his challenge. 

“T left. I wouldn’t take their insults. 1 gave them a 
few of my thoughts, though, the damned fools.” 

“Oh, Harry!” Marjy touched his arm. “What will 
you do?” 

“T can starve!” He flung up his head. ‘No one can 
treat me like a dog. Smug hypocrites! I thought you 
were different. Maybe you’re one of them. I can’t 
stand here talking any longer.” Violently he rushed off, 
head down into the wind, arms jerking as he lunged 
through the drifts. 

Marjy watched him out of sight beyond the pine trees, 
and he seemed to her at that moment a lonely, almost 
martyred figure, driven by passionate gusts which she 
couldn’t understand. 


VIII 


Franklin Surry was shovelling snow from the steps 
and front walk. The storm had stopped overnight, and 
a small white sun in an intense blue sky made a cruel 
brilliance of the drifts about the house. The surface 
of buildings looked shabby against the sheeted white. 
The wind had blown straight up the hill, piling drifts as 
high as his head. Below him came the chug of an engine 
pushing a plow along the spur track that ran into the 
factory yard. Already little waves of soot marked the 
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surface of the snow through which he cut, although this 
morning, with no wind, the smoke from chimneys of 
factory and engine rose quietly, in plumes transparent at 
the edges, wavering up in the brilliant air. His shovel 
cut through the fine dry snow, his muscles hardened as 
he pushed the load up, up to the brim of his tunnel. 
Hard work. The glare turned to black rings, bobbing 
before his eyes; the cold stung in his throat, his breath 
hung in tiny icicles along his moustache. He was getting 
through the worst drift; just beyond the ground was 
bare for a wind-swept rod. He huddled against his 
shovel, trying to ease his shoulder muscles, staring down 
at the clutter of small houses between him and the sprawl 
of factory buildings. Hovels, Margaret called them. 
Shacks, little boxes, each with a gray finger of smoke 
from its chimney. Splotches of tar paper, unpainted 
lumber, or clapboards pallid under one coat of paint. 
Nothing prepossessing. Margaret thought he had ruined 
the whole property, selling that piece. Well, he hadn’t 
known what would be done with it. Those were, after 
all, attempts at homes. They’d be bettered, as time went 
on. It was something for men to build a shelter for their 
families, wasn’t it? He was glad he hadn’t insisted on 
any restrictions. He shivered. Shouldn’t stand still, 
with sweat rolling down him. He turned, glancing along 
the blue-shadowed wall of the channel he had cut up 
to his own house. 

Something merciless about this winter sunlight, the 
way it picked out every shabbiness, every sign of age. 
Window casings needed paint, roof, broken porch rail- 
ings. The dull red of the brick walls wore gray streamers 
like moss where the rain gutters leaked. Suddenly Frank- 
lin felt the sun and the cold showing him up, too. He 
was worn and old, with the house. His shadow, dis- 
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torted on the angle of his channel, had old, rounded 
shoulders. The shadow of an old man, stooped, feeble, 
with wrinkled face and aching back. 

Slowly he turned, scraping the shovel along the walk 
toward the next mound of snow. He wasn’t so old, 
as years go. He’d shovelled snow how many winters? 
As he bent again to his task, the thought of his father 
moved beside him. Why, he’d thought his father old 
when he was a boy in school. And yet, when he died 
he had been—Franklin figured a moment—only thir- 
teen years older than Franklin was now. He was for an 
instant a little boy, shovelling past tall trees toward the 
side entrance of the little church, and his mother came 
running out to tie a muffler over his ears. Yesterday. 
Yesterday and tomorrow ran together with a terrible 
speed. Pshaw! He could shovel as well as ever. And 
for a space he flung himself at the work, scraping, bend- 
ing lifting, until a sharp pain in his chest, as if he had 
breathed in a solid lump of winter, brought him upright, 
leaning again on the shovel handle. He remembered his 
brother, dropping a shovelful of snow down his neck, 
soaking him with a hard wad of snow, and his father’s 
voice, “Boys! This is Sunday!” and the meek way 
they went to work. Now his brother was dead, too. 
Funny how he missed him. Margaret’s bitter, “You won’t 
throw more money away on him now that your family 
needs,” hadn’t touched the truth. He missed the de- 
mands for help. As if they made more of a man of 
him, being able to answer them. His brother had looked 
like his father, lying dead. Franklin had driven alone to 
the cemetery. That woman had skipped off. Probably 
afraid. 

He had to get as far as the driveway. The street plow 
would get through there some time today. He’d have 
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to find out what train Marjy was coming on. How old 
did he seem to her? As old as his father had seemed 
to him? He came out at length to the stone step and the 
iron hitching post, with its dog’s head and iron ring, 
and stood with his mittened hand over the smooth, worn 
head. Wouldn’t be any more horses to tie there soon. 
Nothing but these new whiz wagons. He’d sold his 
horse this winter. Too much work to take care of her. 
Age, again! As he went slowly back, admiring his neat 
passageway, he stopped again, his face turned up toward 
the glare of light, unmindful of the black spots that danced 
before his eyes. If you only got old altogether! His 
fist lunged at the shovel. Part of you aged and ached 
and mewed about, and the rest of you—God, the rest 
of you—wanted the things you always wanted—youth 
and fire and love. He had a sharp picture of age, a 
dotard on crutches, trying to dance, trying to chase a 
flying figure of a young girl who laughed over her shoul- 
der as she ran. 

What a fool he was! He wasn’t so old as all that. 
Just because that hussy Susie had tried to trick him. 

“Have you got that done?’ Margaret was at the door, 
a shawl over her head. You’d think she was an old 
woman, the way she was afraid of a little cold! Franklin 
marched sturdily up the steps. “If you’d help me move 
the bed in Marjy’s room. I want to sweep under it.” 

“Here, give me your broom.” franklin rushed into 
the house. He’d show whether he was old or not! “You 
ought to get outdoors. Makes you feel fine!” 

Marjy was to come on the evening train. Franklin 
puttered about the house, during the day, and after an 
early supper, on pretext of business, escaped to town with 
an hour to spare before train time. A glass of beer, a 
round of pool—anathema to Maggie, and for that reason 
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more subtly delightful to him. Smoke swirling in thick 
wreaths over the long green tables, Franklin in shirt 
sleeves, lips buttoned over a stub of a cigar, his energy 
and thought concentrated on the cue his hands held so 
deftly. He could show those young fellows a thing or 
two about shots. He had to hustle into his coat and 
run the short block to the station. Damned awkward 
if he missed Marjy. The train was late. Switches frozen 
solid all down the line, the ticket agent said. Franklin 
leaned near the radiator, shuffling his feet on the chilly 
floor. Always folks going somewhere. Forlorn looking 
bunch tonight, huddled into their coats, lifting faces mot- 
tled with cold each time the doors were pushed open. 
One small boy, clumsy in his wrappings, slid from his 
seat onto a bulging telescope, climbed up to slide again, 
wailing when his mother banged him into the seat and 
told him to stay there. 

Be nice if Paul should have a son. Though that wife 
of his didn’t look as if she had the stuff to bear a child. 
Marjy would marry some fellow and have children, but 
that wasn’t the same thing. A son of his son, carrying 
things on. There! That was the whistle. Franklin 
pushed his collar up to his chin and rushed out to the 
platform. Clouds of steam, glare of headlight, the hard 
scream of cold steel under the brakes, blank windows of 
the cars, frost covered. He hurried down the platform 
toward a rear car. There was Marjy, suitcase swinging, 
her lips warm on his cold face. How young she looked, 
in her big coat! 

“Frozen waiting for me?’ She clung to the handle of 
the suitcase, her hand close to his. “We’re awful late.” 

“No. Warm inside. Here, let’s get that car. Mike 
took his taxi off when the snow got deep. This’ll make 
better time than his horses.” 
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Franklin peered at her, as he settled beside her in 
the street car. Was it just the cold air that gave her that 
hard brightness? “Been working hard?” Ridiculous to 
think of marriage for her yet. Just a little girl. Funny 
how he thought of her sometimes as a woman, hostile, 
like her mother. 

“Uh huh.” Marjy tried to rub frost from the win- 
dow. ‘Can’t see a thing.” 

“Nothing to see.” She did look tired. ‘How long 
do you have for vacation? See if we can’t fat you up a 
little.” 

“Oh, I’m fine.” She glanced at him. “I saw Paul 
today. He wanted me to give you these.” She fumbled 
in her pocket, handed him folded papers. 

Her eyes looked worried, thought Franklin, as he 
opened the papers. 

“He’s quite set up.” Marjy talked rapidly. “Says 
he’s ‘having results.’ Very businesslike talk.” 

Franklin looked at the bills. “What if you died to- 
night? If your husband and the father of your children 
died tonight, what would you do?” 

“Why, he went ahead with that scheme.” Franklin 
was proud. “He wrote me He opened a third. 
This might happen to you, in heavy letters above a 
somewhat blurred cut of a house in flames. “Say, he’s 
just laying it on, ain’t he? Did he write them?” 

“He mails them to people, and he says they come and 
see him and ask questions and all. He wants to come 
down for Christmas Day.” 

“Could he?’ Franklin held the sheets close, reading 
the fine print. Why, the boy had a good head! 

“Maybe. If he can get Hester, that girl at their 
house, to come back to stay with the old lady. Then 
Wilma could come, too.” 
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“Um. Wilma, too. That'd be fine. All have Christ- 
mas together. Say, your mother’ll be proud of these. 
‘Make a Christmas present of a policy in our company 
to your wife.’ Now that’s pretty smart, isn’t it?” 

The street car lurched onto a siding, to wait for the 
down car, and the motorman rattled coal into his 
round iron stove. “Hey, Jakey, don’t be stingy with 
the company’s coal!” shouted a man in front of them, 
and the other passengers, huddled into old reefers and 
caps, laughed, their breath puffing out in clouds. “Damn 
cold, eh?” and the talk went on until the car grated again 
into motion. Franklin refolded the bills and tucked them 
into his own pocket. 

“Did mother ” Marjy hesitated, looking at the 
frosted window. The curve of her cheek hollowed to- 
ward her chin, a wistful line. “Did she say any- 
thing Her eyes sought her father, defiant, un- 
certain. 

“What about?” Franklin grinned. “She says lots 
of things.” 

“Oh, I meant ” Marjy looked at him a moment, 
and then, sharply, her hard brightness returned. ‘Noth- 
ing. Wilma was writing stuff to her.” 

“What about?’ Marjy had started to ask him some- 
thing, and then shut it off. 

“Nothing.” She was airy now. “Only if Wilma 
tries to run me, just because she married my brother, 
she’s going to learn something.” 

“What you been up to?” He couldn’t, for the life of 
him, keep that admonishing tone out of his voice, 
although he knew it would snap a bolt over the girl’s 
confidence. Being a parent did that, feeling responsible 

. . his thoughts jiggled about. 

“Not a thing.” Marjy pulled off a ‘mitten, and was 
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scratching at the frost on the window. ‘“We’re almost 
there, aren’t we? Did it snow hard here? The wind 
blew something awful at Hollister.” ; 

During the next days Franklin thought occasionally 
about that sense of quickly subdued confidence. Marjy 
was having new clothes made. There was a sewing 
woman about the house all day, a lean, stooped spinster 
whom Franklin disliked. She licked her thread and ran 
it into her needle with gusto, as if she sewed the shrouds 
of reputations, and he thought that the litter of scraps, 
cloth and thread, she gathered at the end of each day 
was symbolic of gossip she carried off. Marjy was un- 
easy, petulant about fittings, restless in the house, dash- 
ing out doors to coast recklessly down the hill on the 
bobsled of her childhood, bringing home wreaths of brit- 
tle holly for the windows, eluding direct contact with 
him, running away from her mother. He was sure that 
he interrupted more than one discussion; he saw Marjy’s 
flushed cheeks and brilliant eyes, her mother’s pursed, 
troubled lips. 

“What’s the matter with Marjy?” he asked his wife 
one evening. Maggie, sewing hooks and eyes on a dress 
of dark blue stuff, looked up covertly. 

“She’s got her head full of notions.’ And that was 
all she would say. 

Paul wrote that he and Wilma would manage to come 
just for the day. Margaret hurried about in a soft 
frenzy of delighted preparations. Mrs. Larson came in 
to help with the baking, and the seamstress swept up her 
last scraps and departed. They must have a tree, just 
as in old years. The day before Christmas Franklin 
drove up to the house in a low pung, drawn by a scrawny 
nag. He had borrowed the outfit from a junk man who 
lived in one of the tar paper shacks Marjy settled 
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herself beside him, wrapping blankets about her feet. 
They couldn’t persuade Maggie to go. “Why not buy 
a tree? They’re cheap.’’ But Franklin, brandishing the 
stubby whip, drove off with a flourish of the tinny bells 
along the shafts. 

The cold spell had broken during the night, and a 
soft light lay over the snow, bringing the high blue 
skies of the past week nearer, blurring the crisp shadows. 
Marjy giggled at the old horse, held the lines while 
Franklin filled and lighted his pipe, chattered about, “Do 
you remember ” All sorts of trifles. The old nag 
tossed her head, her red wool tassel behind her ears 
flopping, and picked up her heels with a bony skittishness. 
The runners squeaked easily through the softened glaze 
of the roads. Out past the edge of Franklin’s land, into 
the stretches of level country. 

“Here’s a good place.” Franklin climbed down, armed 
with his hatchet. They pulled a ragged blanket over the 
horse, and scrambled up the bank, over fence posts at the 
level of the snow. Hard walking, as the crust let them 
through at almost every step. Beyond the field was a 
patch of woods, gaunt bare trees, with evergreens dark 
among them. 

“We'll have to find a place where the snow’s drifted 
light.” Franklin panted along. Under the trees the snow 
was shallow. 

“Here’s a good one.’ Marjy stopped at a small fir. 
Its lower branches swept the ground, its top reached above 
her head. “Nice shape.”” She stood back while Franklin 
chopped it with neat strokes. “Whose is it?’ she asked. 
“Are we bandits?” 

“No,” puffed Franklin. “Here, hold those boughs out 
of my way. I know the fellow who owns ’em.” Crisp 
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fragrance of bruised needles, crash! the tree toppled, and 
Marjy ducked, laughing. 

They dragged it back across the snow, plunging and 
struggling, Marjy’s face rosy like a child’s above the 
dark green. Then as they drove back, she was silent. 
Franklin looked at her. ‘Tired?’ he asked. 

“Do you believe in it—Christmas?” she said abruptly. 
“You know. Christ’s birthday and all. It’s fun, getting 
a tree this way, and having presents, when you're a kid. 
But isn’t it just a fake?” 

Franklin clicked at the horse. “I don’t like to spend 
a lot of money,” he began. 

“No! I mean You don’t believe in God, do you?” 

“Ts that what they teach you in college?” 

“I knew you wouldn’t tell me.” 

“You ought to ask your mother.” Franklin scowled, 
“She’s—well, I don’t know. Women think more about 
such things.” 

“When I ask you things, you won’t tell me.” Marjy 
drew away from his shoulder. “You say what you think 
I ought to hear.” 

The old horse discovered she was homeward bound, 
and jerked suddenly into a desperate pace along the road. 
Franklin shook the reins over the agitated haunches. 
Good lord, Marjy was right. Her words settled like 
pebbles dropping down through troubled thoughts. He 
had to, didn’t he? Couldn’t say—I don’t know about 
God. Not to a young girl. 

“You ought to ask your mother,” he insisted. “Women 
have to have some religion, I guess.’’ He peered at his 
daughter. Stubborn chin, mutinous, firm lips, averted 
eyes. What was the child fussing about? Head full of 
notions, her mother had said. Good chance for him to 
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give her a talking to. Old phrases drifted into his mind. 
Good woman, price above rubies. “I tell you, Marjy, 
that’s because you’re a woman. Women have to be good. 
It’s their job, being good wives and mothers, trying to 
keep men straight, bringing up their children. Don’t 
you get to thinking. You just go ahead. i 

Marjy’s eyes were on him now, tormented and re- 
proachful. 

“T’m not a wife and mother!” she cried. “I’m just 
me!” The little upflinging gesture of her hands aban- 
doned him as unprofitable. They drove jingling past the 
factory buildings, across the tracks with a high squeak 
of the runners, and up the hill, the horse plodding reluc- 
tantly past her home lane. Marjy stared at the dingy 
huddle of shacks and half built houses. 

Franklin shook the stub of a whip over the horse. 
Under his irritation a formless thought tried to push up 
a blind head. Marjy wanted something of him, of him 
as a person, not as a father. Something crucial, decisive, 
hung about the moment. If he could meet her straight 
and clear, tell her how he felt, one human being to an- 
other, he might be less lonely. They swung into the 
curve of the drive, the old red house at its end. Damn 
it, he was a father, though. He shivered, his anger 
stamping down on that squirming thought. As if 
he woke from a dream of running naked. No. He 
knew what people ought to be, women, especially. You 
brought children up that way, not by showing them your 
own confusions and doubts. Home. That red house 
was home. Home was a place where you hid what you 
were. 

“I’ve a mind to keep you home,” he said, as he checked 
the horse at the iron post. “If college gets you full of 
ideas = 
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Marjy jumped down, and her quick glance had con- 
tempt. 

“You sound like mother,” she said. “Here, help me 
yank this tree out. How you going to make it stand 
up?” And Margaret was in the doorway, silencing Frank- 
lin’s sputter of fury. 

“Why, that’s a nice tree. You better nail it to a board 
before you bring it in. Mrs. Larson wants to know if 
you'll frost that cake, Marjy.” 

The rest of the day slipped past in external pleasant- 
ness, as if the fir tree, erect in the living room, sending 
out in the warmth of the house a clear, pungent fragrance, 
burned incense against disturbing thoughts of maturity. 
Margaret brought down from the attic a box of old tree 
ornaments, and Franklin, watching her sort out the strips 
of tarnished tinsel, the glittering bits of colored stars 
and balls, knew that her fingers moved softly through 
memories. Hard on a woman, having her babies grow 
up, he thought. Look at her, going around with that 
glow—why, it was as if someone had lighted a candle 
in an empty room, the difference in her looks. That was 
what Christmas and the holidays meant to a woman. 
Marjy ought to know that without bothering him with 
questions. Franklin carried the stepladder into the shed, 
sighing a little as he stood it against the wall. Margaret 
could be awful sweet when she liked. Damn it, she was 
a good woman. You knew just where she stood, always. 
She was good and he wasn’t. He’d been crazy, thinking 
for a second he might tell Marjy anything else. 


IX 


Paul and Wilma drove into the yard at twelve. Mar- 
garet had oscillated between the front door and the kitchen 
for an hour, and at the first glimpse of the station bus, 
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she hurried down to the bottom step. She kissed Wilma, 
and then her arms clung to Paul for a moment of fierce 
silence. Her boy was home. Flesh of her flesh, bone of 
her bone—the embrace was to Margaret a brief union of 
a sundered self. 

“How well you’re looking! And Wilma, too.” They 
went into the house, where Franklin rushed at them with 
“Merry Christmas!’ 

New clothes. Paul let his mother feel the thickness of 
the rough wool of his coat. Wilma revolved slowly, 
while they all admired her dress of dull crimson, She 
preened herself with little stroking motions of her hands. 
“Tt wasn’t quite done, and I was so disappointed. Paul’s 
present to me. But Hester sewed hooks and eyes on this 
morning, so I could wear it.” 

“Hester?” Margaret interrupted her praise of the 
dress. “Oh—that girl at your house.” She had asked 
Marjy about the girl, but Marjy was stupid, wilfully, and 
wouldn’t pick up her hinted inquiries . . . is she pretty? 
—ought she to be there ?—does Paul like her? 

“Nothing Hester can’t do for us, eh?” Paul was strut- 
ting a little. Margaret caught a faint contraction of 
Wilma’s eyebrows. But Paul went on, “Dinner ready, 
Mother? Gee, I’m starved. Turkey done?” 

Margaret hurried to the kitchen, Paul following her. 

“My boy says he’s hungry, Mrs. Larson.” Her hand 
touched his arm, she displayed him proudly to the dishev- 
elled, red-faced woman. Her sons, Margaret knew, were 
worthless, lazy brutes, living on their mother. Even now 
she was hunched into frantic haste, because she must 
hurry home and cook their dinner, as soon as she had 
served this one. 

“Everything’s ready, only the thick’nin’ for the gravy.” 
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Mrs. Larson ignored them, after one glance. But Mar- 
garet knew she had seen how well Paul looked, how grand 
his new suit was. 

“Business is better?’’ Margaret detained Paul in the 
dining room; her hand on his arm, her eyes begged: Tell 
me, tell me everything. You are well? Happy? Tell 
me quickly, before the others come. 

“Yes, sir. Don’t we look it?” Thumbs in his vest 
pockets, an air of mastery—or was it only bluff? Mar- 
garet longed to say “How much money have you made?” 
But that seemed impossible. She could advise him about 
his soul more easily than inquire into his finances. ‘““Didn’t 
Marjy show you my circulars? Yeuh. Well, they’re the 
goods. They’re bringing folks around, I tell you. I got 
something to show you, too.” He rummaged in a long 
billfold, while Margaret wondered sharply what the 
folded letters, the foreign bits of paper were. “Wilma 
must have it.” She caught his arm as he started toward 
the door. 

“Wait a minute. How’s her mother?” 

“Just the same. She took on first about our coming 
today, but Hester manages her first rate.” 

Mrs. Larson bore in the turkey, and Margaret laughed 
at Paul’s exaggerated sniffs. A moment later when the 
woman had gone, she said, 

“Who is this—Hester, as you call her?” 

“Hester Conklin. You know, the college girl that 
lives with us.” 

“Is she a hired girl?” Margaret felt the change in 
Paul’s eyes. 

“Certainly not. She just works for her beard. She’s 
a smart girl, too.” 

“You speak of her so often.” Margaret tried to push 
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past the barrier he had suddenly thrown up. “I shouldn’t 
think you’d like a stranger living with you. A hired girl 
would be different, but i 

“I didn’t, first off.” Paul shrugged. “But I got used 
to it. She helps Wilma a lot.” 

“If you're getting on in business, why don’t you get 
a real hired girl?’ Her heart cried out: it isn’t safe, 
having a young girl in that house! 

“T’m not rich yet.”” Ah—Paul knew what she meant! 
“Hester came for the year, fixed it up with Wilma. Why, 
she does lots more than most hired girls would think of.” 
He broke off his defense abruptly. 

“T don’t like the idea, taking a stranger into the fam- 
ily.’ Margaret spoke tensely. ‘You don’t know what 
might happen.” 

“What happens is that she stays there so we can come 
home today.”’ Paul shot his words out with warning 
finality. ‘Lord, mother, you have to fuss about some- 
thing! Here!’ He seized her shoulders, swung her 
toward the living room. “I haven’t seen the tree, and 
you don’t know what I’ve brought you.” 

Margaret allowed herself to be whirled in to the group 
about the tree, with the thing that had been only a suspi- 
cion crystallized into a hard fear. Hester was a scheming, 
sly minx, and Paul, with Wilma for a wife, was more 
than most men exposed and helpless. 

“You got that clipping, Wilma?” Paul had admired 
the tree, had pretended to guess at contents of the pack- 
ages. “Let’s show the folks how famous I’m getting.” 
Wilma had it, in her handbag. Paul stood up to read 
it. “You see, it was in the paper, Saturday.” Margaret 
listened. ‘An enterprising young insurance broker of our 
town has initiated a new scheme for making the towns- 
people notice his wares. You can’t read one of his force- 
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ful pamphlets without wondering how you got along 
without paying him a visit earlier. Good sense of civic 
values. . . .”’ Margaret leaned around Paul’s shoulder 
to look at the fine print. His stare at her was triumphant. 
It said: You see! This is the sort of fellow I am! 

“Did you write it, Paul?’ Marjy asked, and her father 
burst into a laugh. Mrs. Larson announced testily that 
dinner was getting cold, and as they seated themselves, 
Paul explained. Friend of his, Tom Elbert, knew a man 
on the paper. He'd talked to him. Tom was a smart 
fellow, knew the value of publicity. Worth hundreds of 
dollars, a write-up like that. Margaret was reading it 
slowly, her eyes misting in warm pride. “It was Tom 
really did it. He’s backed me up fine. And Wilma here 
didn’t like him.” 

“Why not?” Margaret’s question was quick. 

“Well.” Wilma nibbled at her words. ‘“He’s helped 
Paul, I guess. But personally I wouldn’t like him. He’s 
a divorced man, for one thing.” 

Franklin had put an edge on the carving knife, and 
stood with the point at the breast of the turkey. “Light 
or dark, Wilma?” He grinned. “’Taint as if divorce 
was contagious.” 

Margaret frowned. Franklin made the worst jokes. 
Suppose this Tom did put ideas into Paul’s head! 

“He’s sure treated me white.”” Paul looked about com- 
placently. 

“T should think you could get another printer, though.” 
Margaret’s hands were busy with the vegetable dishes. 
“He must be a wicked man.”’ She was, amazingly, siding 
with Wilma. 

“Say, that bird sure smells good.” Paul’s glance met 
his father’s, and Margaret saw Franklin drop one eyelid. 
‘But Marjy suddenly broke in, “Do you remember, Paul, 
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the first time you tried to carve, and the bird went skating 
off the platter?” Abruptly they were back on smooth 
ground. Margaret’s concern about the dinner drew her 
away from the mists of anxiety. Afterwards she could 
sound Wilma, perhaps. About Marjy, too. 

“Tt certainly tastes good to eat somebody else’s cook- 
ing.” Wilma sat up primly, a soft flush thrown over 
her cheeks from the dull crimson of her dress. She 
looked almost pretty, with her hair curled. She praised 
the pudding sauce, and Margaret smiled at her. Maybe 
she’d misjudged her, last year. After all, they’d had a 
hard time, with Paul trying to get launched. She’d be 
a better wife than some young flibbertigibbet. Margaret 
even admired her nice manners, the way she held her 
fork. 

After dinner, when they unwrapped the packages of 
gifts and Franklin, holding up a pair of sox, inquired, 
“Are they paid for or charged to me?” Margaret’s hurt 
glance found Paul grinning, Marjy indifferent, and 
Wilma’s eyes waiting for hers, a little unfathomably, say- 
ing, ““That’s what we married women have to put up 
with.” When Margaret retorted, “I couldn’t charge them, 
your credit isn’t good enough,” it was Wilma who touched 
her hand gently as they all laughed. And she thanked 
her prettily for the napkins, praising the fine stitches in 
the hems. 

Paul and his father went off to walk about the 
place. 

“Why don’t you go with them, Marjy?’ Margaret 
suggested. But Marjy shook her head, slouching down 
still further in the armchair. Wilma and Margaret 
talked in desultory gusts: the weather, the styles, the price 
of butter. And Margaret was increasingly irritated by 
Marjy’s bored and sullen silence. If she wouldn’t talk, 
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why must she sit there, interfering with things Wilma 
might have to say? 

“Do sit up straight, Marjy! You'll ruin your figure.” 

Marjy yawned and slid down further. 

“This is comfortable,” she said. “Like to sit on my 
neck.” 

“If you won’t sit up and talk, why don’t you go out 
doors or do something?” 

Marjy jumped to her feet, jarring the tree into a tiny 
clicking fall of needles. 

“Want to get rid of me?” Her glance at Wilma was 
mocking. ‘Go to it!” and she strolled out of the room. 
As her feet receded up the stairs, Wilma pulled her chair 
toward Margaret. 

“Now we can talk,” she said. And it was as if they 
had closed the door on a troublesome child. ‘You're 
feeling better?” 

“Just now I am.” Margaret felt a pleasant subtlety 
in not plunging directly into the questions she wanted 
to ask. 

“Tt’s your time of life, isn’t it?” Wilma leaned for- 
ward, her eyelids fluttering, her voice lowered. “I thought 
it was. Of course I didn’t like to say anything.” 

“The doctor says that’s what it is.’ Margaret ex- 
panded under the avid sympathy in Wilma’s dark eyes. 
They were, suddenly, leagued together, being women, and 
married, against a world of uncomprehending youth and 
strange men. “I didn’t know, first. I’m not so old.” 

“Tt can come most any time. I knew a girl once, only 
thirty.” Wilma’s voice was almost a whisper. “Is it 
very bad?” 

“The worst thing is you can’t talk about it, and you 
don’t know what will happen next.” Margaret looked 
into the black pit of her confused suffering this last year. 
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“People tell you such awful stories, about women who 
go crazy—or cancer. But some women come through 
all right, don’t they?” 

“Oh, yes. I remember my mother. She scarcely 
noticed it. She was always strong, till she had this stroke, 
though.” 

“T didn’t know about my mother.” Margaret was 
stern; there seemed a kind of sacrilege toward her mother 
in such thoughts. “It is dreadful. You don’t know 
till you go through it. Like the end of everything.” 

“Women have to put up with such things an awful 
lot.” Wilma sat back, rocking gently. “Things men 
don’t dream of.” 

“That’s so.” They were silent a moment, contemplat- 
ing that piece of wisdom. Margaret’s thoughts skimmed 
along. She might tell Wilma more, just how she felt, 
frightening moments when the very cells of her body 
shrieked against the slow processes of aging, when her 
blood rushed madly through her veins, as if it could not 
be reconciled. “It’s hard to accept it as you ought to,” 
she said, “as women’s lot. But you’—she felt an 
unaccustomed tenderness for Wilma—“‘‘you don’t have to 
worry for a long time yet.’ How long, she wondered. 
Her thoughts drifted back to her daughter. ‘Young girls 
don’t know anything about life, do they? And they think 
they know it all, and won’t listen to a word you tell 
them.” 

“They seem to know more than J did.” Wilma’s fin- 
gers smoothed a fold of her dress. “I don’t know what 
they’re coming to, the way they go on.” 

“T wanted to ask you more about ” Margaret jerked 
her head toward the door. “I’ve talked with her, but 
she just laughs. Do you think she sees much of that 
fellow you wrote about?” 
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“T thought you ought to know. I told Paul to talk to 
her, but you know how men are! They run around to- 
gether. Folks have seen them. He’s a foreigner, and 
you know what they are.” Wilma folded her hands, her 
long fingers sliding up into the points of her sleeves. 
“You could stop it before it went too far, I thought.” 

“Doesn’t the woman where she lives keep an eye on 
the girls? They told me she would.” 

Wilma shrugged. “There at her house, I guess she 
does. But if you just put your foot down He’s 
queer, and he hasn’t any money. He waits on table. He’s 
bold, too, and impudent. Thinks he knows everything.” 

“Tll talk to her.” Margaret withdrew, subtly. After 
all, Marjy was her daughter. “Thank you for telling 
me.” She glanced toward the window. The short win- 
ter afternoon had faded suddenly, until only a pale re- 
flected light from the snow across the fields came into 
the room. She thought she heard Franklin’s laugh. The 
Christmas tree in the corner had forest darkness in its 
branches, and Wilma’s face was a sallow moon above 
the dull glow of her dress. “I wanted to ask you about 
that girl at your house.” Margaret’s words hurried. In 
a moment Franklin and Paul would come in. “Is she 
nice? Are you going to keep her long?” 

“What do you mean?” Wilma leaned forward, her 
voice sharp. “She’s all right. Who said anything?” 

How put it into words? Margaret’s hands were rest- 
less in her lap. 

“JT just wondered about her, living so intimately with 
you.” 

“She’s good natured and stupid,’’ Wilma rasped. “Has 
Marjy said anything? Paul never looks at her. He’s 
all wrapped up in that bill poster stuff, and that friend 
Elbert. Now I don’t like him. But what can I do? 
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Divorced and unprincipled. Even if he does help Paul. 
Goodness knows Paul needed help. But Hester... I 
have to keep at her to get our money’s worth, she’s so 
sort of slow. But she gets on with mother, and I'd of 
died this winter if there hadn’t been someone to stay 
with her. She’s an awful care.” 

The men were stamping their feet at the kitchen step, 
banging into the house. Margaret rose quickly and 
turned on the lights. Wilma rose, too, and faced her. 
Margaret saw the smoulder of suspicion in her eyes. How 
warn her without treachery to Paul? But this was Paul 
as a man, not Paul as her son; and she and Wilma were 
women together. 

“T just think you have to be careful, that’s all,” she 
said. “Men are different.” As her eyes met Wilma’s, 
she knew that her meaning stood out clearly in its shroud 
of ambiguous words. Wilma’s feelings were kin to hers. 
“It’s been nice to have a chance to talk,’’ she added, as 
the door opened for Franklin. Her glance at her husband 
shimmered with triumph. 


x 


The following week had for Marjy the quality of a 
long, feverish conflict. She tried to hide in silence, and 
her mother’s words pried at her, dragged at her, until 
she would burst out waving rags of angry phrases. “You 
aren’t listening to me, Marjy.” 

“Listen? How can I help it! You talk at me all the 
time. Objecting to my friends, on Wilma’s say-so.” 

“Mother wants you to have friends. The right kind. 
But above all she wants you to fulfil your destiny, as a 
good, pure woman.” 

Oh, rot! Marjy’s inner self, leaping wildly away from 
the self her mother built for her. Her mother’s voice 
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going on and on, with a steady intensity. She constructed 
a mold, worked untiringly to capture Marjy, to pour 
her, molten, into the mold. Marjy fled from her, trying 
to hide her flight, afraid that if her mother chanced upon 
her fleeing she might then have power over her. She 
knew her mother’s words were unreal to her. They had 
no meaning, but they had a kind of magic which might 
touch her into helplessness and inertia. She wanted to 
cry out, “Let me alone! I don’t know what I am, nor 
what I want, but I must find out for myself.” But she 
hadn’t courage enough, sureness enough, to face her 
mother. She could only twist and double feverishly 
away. Her resistance came out ludicrously in matters of 
small consequence: in contradictions about the trimming 
on a hat, the length of sash ends, even when her mother 
related a story of Mrs. Larson and one of her scape- 
grace sons, in a violent defense of the son. “Why 
shouldn’t he take her money? That’s the way she’s 
taught him, and he might as well have it.” 

“You needn’t blame a mother for what her children 
do, a girl as headstrong and selfish as you.” 

Each morning Marjy waited tensely for the postman’s 
whistle, and hurried to the door for the mail. But there 
was never a letter in the neat, slanting print that Harry 
used. He wouldn’t write. He would wait for a sign 
from her. At night she thought about him. Cautiously 
at first, as if she watched his careless, sidewise walk, heard 
his rapid, impetuous speech. Gradually he grew into 
the figure toward which all her flight was directed. He 
was free, strong, bold. Through him she would become 
those things. Together they could crash out against the 
rigid, foolish world. Delicately her longing formed a 
kind of ritual. He would come softly across the room, 
the dark, quiet room; he would kneel beside the bed, his 
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arms hard about her shoulders, his face would burn on 
her cheek, his lips would touch hers; and her heart would 
beat in frightening ecstasy. Then she would drift in an 
innocent and passionate languor past the margin of 
thought, on into sleep and dreams of him. 

Finally the last day of vacation came. Marjy’s bags 
were packed, and her father walked ahead with them 
to the car. 

“T hate to let you go back.” Her mother laid ner hand 
on the girl’s arm. “I don’t think college is good for 
you. I want you to promise me you won’t see any more 
of that fellow.” 

“What fellow?” Marjy squirmed away from the re- 
straining hand. She was going back! Last minute 
threats! 

“You know very well. That Jew. Promise me.” 

“T can’t help seeing him if he’s right in the same 
class.” 

“You know what I mean. Unless you behave yourself 
and stop hanging around with him, Ill have your father 
take you out of school. That’s all. Why won’t you listen 
to your mother, Marjy?” 

“Can’t not see folks if they’re in front of your eyes. 
Hi, there’s a car!” Marjy ran ahead. Her father was 
waving at them. She could run miles in the cold sun- 
light! The car, and then the train. They couldn’t touch 
her now. 

Her mother was crying softly, as the train puffed in. 
Marjy was sorry for her. “There, there. Never mind. 
I’ll write soon. Goodbye!” She hugged her, climbed in- 
to the coach. Father stowed the suitcase on the rack, 
bent over her. His brief kiss was apologetic. As he 
hurried down the aisle, his figure blurred gotesquely be- 
fore Marjy’s eyes. She brushed the tears away. What 
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was there to feel bad about? Ask your mother: that 
was all he would say. 

Would Harry meet her in Hollister? She had writ- 
ten. Just a note, telling him her train. And a post- 
script: I love you. He would surely be there in the dingy 
station, his eyes searching for her, brilliant and dark in 
his hawk face. Past that moment of encounter Marjy’s 
thoughts did not press. Just to see him again... . 

The train rattled along through the flat country, past 
isolated groups of farm buildings, gray, bare, lonely in 
the winter light. At times the buildings hurried together 
in the scraggle of a country village, and the train, 
whistling hoarsely, would stop beside a dingy frame de- 
pot. Faces, red and blank, staring up at the car win- 
dows; smoke and white steam wreathing the eaves; 
farmers in mangy fur coats, women with mufflers tied 
over their hats, cries of write soon, goodbye, tears and 
laughter as the train twitched again into motion. 
Then someone young coming through the coach, waving 
through a window to older people. Everyone must 
be going back to Hollister on this very train, thought 
Marjy. They’d all see Harry meet her. She didn’t care. 
Stupid things. Lucky there was no one she knew well. 
Wandering up and down the aisles, shrieking greetings, 
chattering about clothes and parties. At each station the 
same scene. Then a plump girl slid into the seat beside 
Marjy, bundles dropping from her lap as she rubbed her 
reddened eyes. 

“Awful, leaving home. Always blubber like a baby. 
Don’t you?” She blew her nose and retrieved some of 
the bundles. 

Marjy squeezed herself against the window sill. “No, 
I don’t.” 

“T get over it, soon’s we get to college. My folks feel 
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just as bad, too,” she boasted. “But I can go home Sun- 
days, soon as the roads are good, Pa says. Hello, 
Myrtle!’ she pulled at the sleeve of a girl hurrying past, 
drew her down on the arm of the seat. Marjy listened 
remotely to their talk. Funny to feel that way about 
home. She wanted only to get away, away from every- 
thing she knew, out into the world Harry talked about. 
She counted the stations. Two more. She pressed the 
train forward, as if rigid muscles and quick breath could 
hasten it. “Oh, here’s Archie!” The girls giggled. 
“Marjy, meet Mr. Archie Jones.” Marjy remembered. 
He was Myrtle’s beau. Pink and sandy above his rough 
coat, lounging against the back of the seat. Harry wasn’t 
like that. 

“Hollister!” The conductor brushed through the 
aisles. “Hollister!” 

“H-O-L!” yelled Archie, and the girls giggled as if he 
were unendurably funny. ‘Where your suitcases, 
Myrtle? Here, I'll get those, Miss Surry.” He whirled 
down the bag from the rack. 

Showing off, thought Marjy, as she thanked him and 
bumped her way down the aisle. She stood on the plat- 
form, the heavy bags dragging at her shoulders, her 
glance winging about the confusion of figures. The bus 
drivers were shouting for fares, the dusk was full of 
shouts. Hard to recognize anyone outside the glow from 
the light above the station door. ‘All a-bo-oard!’’ The 
bell jangled, the train creaked away. 

“Hello, Marj.” She spun about, and her telescope 
whacked Paul’s knees. “’Fraid I’d missed you. Saw 
the omnibus drive off.” 

“How’d you know I was on this train?” Marjy re- 
linquished her bags. Was that Harry, there by the bag- 
vage cart? Oh, no shee 
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“Mother said you were coming today. Here, let’s get 
a hack.” 

“T was going to.” Marjy, following her brother, felt 
that she left her heart running madly up and down the 
platform, searching. “Omnibus is no good if you’ve got 
baggage. No room.” Mustn’t let Paul suspect. Her 
mother had sent him asa spy. It hurt to breathe. Count- 
less filaments of pain dragged her back; her heart was 
that bit of dirty paper, blown along the platform. 

“Say, don’t you want to stop for supper at our house?” 
Paul climbed into the dusty carriage, and the driver 
poked his furred cap toward the door, waiting. 

“No, I can’t.” Marjy shrank into the corner, small 
and cold. “I have to report at the house, you see.” She 
heard Paul give her address. 

They rode in silence. Perhaps Harry had seen Paul. 
That was it. He would come tonight. Paul was peering 
sidewise at her, clearing his throat uncomfortably. 

“T was so busy I couldn’t get away till just noon,” 
he began. “I might have missed you, if you’d hurried 
off.” 

“Oh, you weren’t late.”” Marjy pressed her feet against 
the bulging telescope. For a dreadful moment she had 
felt that her days of running, running, toward that mo- 
ment on the platform had plunged her over a cliff into 
emptiness. Now she was running again. Harry had 
thought, wisely, that he wouldn’t let Paul see him there. 
“I was just looking around for a cab.” 

“Things all right at home?” 

“Oh, so-so. You know.” 

“You've got mother kind of worried.” Paul towered 
above her, his head jerking with the rattly progress of 
the hack. “She wrote a long letter. Listen, Marjy, she 
wanted me to, well, to kinda warn you.” 
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“You needn’t bother!’ Marjy spurted at him. 

“You don’t want her worried, and I don’t want you 
hanging around with that good for nothing.” He was 
the assured older brother. 

“Ts that so? Well, see here, Paul Surry, she isn’t any 
more worried about me than you, so there!’ Marjy re- 
verted to the tactics of their youth. “She spent the whole 
vacation asking me about that girl at your house, did 
you seem to notice her and everything like that! And 
for that matter, I haven’t noticed you thinking about 
her much when you wanted to get married.” 

“For Pete’s sake “ 

“T stood up for you, too. I didn’t think ” Marjy’s 
voice trembled—“you’d go spying and preaching at me.” 

“T never said a word. Honest, Marjy.” 

“Who did? I s’pose it was Wilma.” 

“And if you mean to hint there’s anything about Hester 
that you could say! I wouldn’t of said a word to you, 
only a fellow doesn’t like to have his sister get talked 
about, that’s all.” 

The hack stopped. Marjy waited on the steps while 
Paul paid the driver and carried her luggage to the 
door. 

“Want me to tote it upstairs?” 

“No. Ican.” Marjy looked at him, a little piteously. 
He might be part of her family, an implement chosen by 
her mother, and yet he was Paul, too. “Don’t let’s pick 
on each other,’ she said, hastily, and hurried into the 
house. 

Then she forgot him. She was two people, one a 
bright, hard, outer Marjy, joking with the girls, ex- 
changing bits of gossip, exhibiting new clothes, the other 
a thin, taut wire of waiting, keyed to vibrate into life 
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at the sound of a bell, a voice. Harry would come. He 
had been there at the station, just out of sight. 

She turned her little nickel clock face downward, to 
hide the stupid jerking onward of the hands. When at 
length in the quiet house she lifted the clock to stare at 
it hopelessly, the hands pointed together at twelve. 

If I were a man, she thought, I could go find him. I 
hate being a woman. Waiting. 

She came to hate it more in the days that followed. 
Harry was not in the history class. No one spoke of him, 
even casually. Marjy hated the scratched wooden box of 
the telephone in the Hall. Harry had no ’phone. Maybe he 
was sick. She tried to ask about him, to say to Emma, 
“What's happened to Harry Oppenheim? Have you 
heard?” But the words dried in her throat. How could 
she say, “Where is my lover? He has hidden himself 
away from me.” 

One day she listened to Professor Savage call the roll, 
her heart gave a lurch. Why, he no longer said “Oppen- 
heim.” That night Emma came in after supper with a 
box of fudge. 

“You heard about your Jew friend, I suppose?” she 
asked cautiously. 

“What about him?” Marjy bent over the candy box. 
A pulse beat in her temple. She musn’t look up. 

*T hear he got the G. B. Sassed the Dean for not 
giving him a scholarship, and got what was coming to 
him.” Her eyes were curious. “Where’s he gone, do 
you s’pose?”’ 

“T don’t know.” Marjy bit into the square of fudge. 
A wave of nausea rolled up. If she ate it, she’d be sick. 
“Has he gone away?” 

“Oh, he got sent off for good. Fired. Have some 
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more? Good, isn’t.it? Good riddance, I’d say. They 
say he was talking free love to the boys and anarchy 
and everything. A dangerous character, someone heard 
the Dean say. What’s the matter?” 

“Fudge always makes me sick. Too rich, I guess.” 
Marjy laid the piece on her table. She couldn’t really 
be sick, or Emma would guess. “Have you worked those 
trig problems?” 

“T don’t mean to butt in, Marjy.” Emma’s forehead 
puckered, as she munched at her fudge. “I thought if 
you didn’t know, I didn’t want somebody springing it 
on you, in public, you know.” 

“Thanks, Em.” Marjy reached for the books piled 
at the corner of the table. Her hand, aimless, inanimate, 
knocked them to the floor. “Nothing in my young life,” 
she cried. 

A week later Marjy found his letter on the hall table, 
a New York postmark above the neat print. She locked 
her door and sat at the window, turning the envelope 
in her fingers. There it was. 


Dear Marjy: 

I couldn’t stand the rotten narrow place any longer. I 
told the dean what I thought of him and it. He said he 
didn’t like my ideas and I told him he didn’t have any to 
dislike. My money was all gone and my mother is sick, 
anyway, and I can get a job in New York. I might have 
stuck it out if you’d been different, but I haven’t patience 
enough to wait for you. So I'll say So Leng, Comerado. 


Harry. 


Marjy could see him hurrying away from her across 
the snowy campus, his arms swinging, his head turned 
for a mocking, sidewise gleam of farewell. If she had 
been different . . . hadn’t he ever had that note of hers? 
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She read the lines again, and this time they were a bucket 
of water poured on the blaze of her partisanship of 
him—the fire which had leaped into fierce beauty at the 
news of his expulsion, which had been warmth and light 
to all her thoughts of him while she waited. She had 
seen him a lonely, courageous figure, driven out like all 
other heroic idealists. But—I told the Dean what I 
thought. I can’t stand the narrow place. Why, he 
almost lied about it, bragging. Marjy folded the letter 
and tore it into bits, sweeping them into the waste basket. 
I haven’t patience—— Hot, angry shame flooded her. 
His address . . . she’d torn it up. Her hand darted 
for the basket, poised. No, she wouldn’t piece it together. 
Patience. That was conceit, not love. If they had been 
—her thoughts stumbled at the word—lovers, he would | 
have gone as lightly. Beautiful while it lasts. Oh, to 
take it lightly—like a man! It was over now. 

Instead of the tragic pain she had thought to feel, 
there mounted in her a curious elation, like the cool, 
almost imperceptible wind that blows at dawn across a 
quiet sea. She had escaped, untouched, unchanged. The 
threat of that dark face was gone. She had been afraid, 
ever since that night on the river. She had hidden 
her fear, pushing it down beneath rebellions, beneath the 
stirring excitement of her body’s dreaming. A strange 
fear, not fear of discovery and disgrace, not a proper fear 
that any virtuous girl might have. Harry had been a 
challenge, not a threat. Unless you take me, you are 
not free. She had driven herself toward him as a proof 
of her revolt. She would take love his way, lightly. 
And all the time that fear had shrieked from its hidden 
corner, in thin, unintelligible words, a fear of bondage 
for the hard intact kernel of herself, a fear of violation 
of that separate, centripetal drive of her secret self. 
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Now she was conscious only of the mounting elation. 
Was it, she wondered, because the uncertainty of the 
past weeks had ended? More than that. She had escaped 
something. Oh, whatever it was! She flung herself 
up to her feet, her hands pressed down against her 
breasts. He was gone, and the queer thing was that she 
was glad. In the row of books along the back of her 
table a small red cover blazed:at her. That was Harry’s. 
A paper backed Manifesto. And the dingy, thin volume 
next—Shakespeare’s Sonnets. For a moment the books 
restored him as she had known him first, a fiery, petulant 
crusader in a harsh world, a protagonist of justice and 
beauty, a defender of the oppressed. At least his going 
had left her that same world, that same hoarse cry for 
more crusaders. Shining breastplate and floating plume 
of helmet. Ah, there were great causes that needed her! 
She was a little vague, perhaps, in the direction of her 
consecration, but did that matter? 

“Marjy, are you going to gym, or aren’t you?” Emma 
pounded on the door. 

She’d seen the letter, perhaps. Marjy hurried to turn 
the key in the lock. 

“Sure, ’m going.” She slipped her arm through 
Emma’s and hauled her briskly down the stairs. Careful 
to hide her armor, her plume, her white charger. They 
had no place in Emma’s thoughts, no place in a gym 
class! 


XI 


Paul began to feel himself a man of serious impor- 
tance. He acquired a new walk, an engrossed stride to- 
ward large affairs. Barnes had a different tone now 
when he spoke. That young Surry had something to 
him, after all. The company agent nodded approvingly 
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at the circulars. “You’ve got a knack, all right. Why 
don’t you try your hand at a booklet for the company, 
something that fits this state, you know? They’d make 
it worth your while, if you pulled something good. 
They’ve been talking about new advertising.” Tom 
Elbert jeered at him. ‘You'll be the chief hocus-pocuser 
of these U. S. States,” he said. ‘“Wringing shekels out 
with your sweet words.” But he admitted he’d like the 
print job. 

When he tried to carry that engrossed importance 
past the door of his house, he was less successful. Wilma 
thrust out malicious words to trip him in his busy stride. 
“They haven’t paid you much as yet,” she would say. 
“Those circulars have cost about what you’ve made 
from them.” Or, “I don’t see that I’m any better off, 
for all your boasting.” He came to save his boastings 
for supper time, with Hester at the table between him 
and Wilma. ‘“That’s just fine,” she would say calmly, 
and the kindness in her voice, the steady eyes set wide 
under her smooth brows were like cold water, like cool 
fingers touching his intent frown. Wilma would 
shrug, would say, “You forgot to salt these potatoes, 
Hester.” 

He never saw Hester, except as she moved through the 
house on her countless tasks, or sat beside him at the 
square table. Sometimes as he bent over his work in 
the office, he would have a sharp picture of her, the 
light catching in her fine hair, her school books spread 
on the table, her head lifting with that slow curve of 
her throat as the old woman’s bell jangled a summons. 
She was alone there. Wilma had said something about 
shopping, or calling. Once he even piled his papers and 
reached for his hat. He could make some excuse. Just 
then Barnes bustled in, and Paul stayed. When he went 
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home that night, he found Wilma still in her limp gray 
wrapper, her hair sopped down about her forehead. Her 
head had ached so bad that she hadn’t gone out. But 
she waited until Hester had cleared away the supper 
and gone to her room before she would go to bed. 

Paul’s irritation broke through the thin barrier of 
caution. 

“Why in the name of God you have to wear a thing 
like that wrapper! It’s enough to give you a headache.” 

Wilma began to cry. “I make myself sick slaving for 
you, and then you talk like that.” 

“Slaving?”’ The aroma of camphor, the sagging lines 
of her cheeks, egged him on. “When you pile all the 
work on that girl?” 

Wilma’s tears ceased. From the upper hall came the 
clatter of Mrs. Wilcox’s bell, and the soft fall of Hes- 
ter’s feet. Paul thought: even the sound of her feet is 
generous and fine. 

“You'd like me to wait on her, I suppose.” Wilma 
had heard those feet, too. There was, in the taut line 
of her upper lip, a kind of menace. 

“T just meant you have her to help you.”’ Paul reached 
for the newspaper. ‘You better go to bed, if your head’s 
so bad.” If she’d only go away, before his irritation 
tore wider the breach in the wall of caution, of control, 
before it dragged out the secret monster he kept penned 
in darkness. “Your head’ll be better tomorrow.” He 
seated himself, the paper spread before him, its crackling 
magnifying the quiver of his fingers. Not while Hester 
was in the house. They must seem decent. But he 
lifted his head as Wilma climbed the stairs. Her feet 
grudged their movement; they made a niggardly, reluc- 
tant shuffle. She couldn’t help it if her head ached. But 
somehow, she made it a personal affront. Just when 
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he needed encouragement, help of a wife, all the rest. 
He was afraid where thought might take him, and hauled 
his eyes, his mind, down to the printed sheets. 

The next morning he woke early. The room was 
full of the clear, intense pallor of dawn, the strange still 
whiteness as the earth swings toward sunlight. He stared 
up at the cracks of the ceiling, over at the blistered paper 
above the mirror, at the gray freckles along the mirror 
edge where quicksilver had scraped away. By turning 
his head slightly he included Wilma. The cloth he had 
dampened for her forehead last night still stuck there, 
wrinkled, dry, covering her eyes. Her chin, strained 
upward, pulled her throat into harsh ridges. The crum- 
pled sheet, the quilt, a thing of dull zig-zagging blocks, 
lay flat across her breast. Paul lifted himself slowly 
to a supporting elbow, and stared. His hands dried and 
prickled, as if he touched her skin. She sighed, and her 
pale lips drew back from that upper row of teeth, dis- 
colored, uneven. In quick alarm Paul dropped back on 
his pillow. Something indecent, staring at her asleep. 
Something terrifying. He watched through the window 
a triangle of sky beyond the slope of the roof next 
door. The ruffled curtains waved slowly as a breeze 
crept in; the pallor softened, warmed, grew vivid gold 
for an instant of long, slanting first rays. Why, it was 
more than morning. It was spring! Just that queer light 
that made Wilma look so horrible. Probably he didn’t 
look so good himself. He held his hand up against 
the light. Lean wrist, long fingers, half moon between 
the fingers where the blood glowed. He doubled the 
hand on to his chest with a faint groan. Oh, God! If 
he thought, if he dared think, he would know he hated 
her. 

At breakfast it was Hester who suggested that they 
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carry Mrs. Wilcox downstairs in her chair. “She wants 
to get out on the porch, and it would do her good.” 

“How’d you ever get her back to bed?’ Wilma’s 
characteristic negative response to any proposal sent Paul 
at once to the other side. 

“Do her lots of good to see folks,” he said. “She 
always sat on the porch so much.” 

“She’s care enough, without that extra work.” 

“There’s that room back of the parlor.” Hester went 

on dispassionately. “You could set up a bed there. I 
thought it would be easier for you this summer, not 
having to run up and downstairs so much.” 
“IT don’t want a bed downstairs, cluttering things 
“That room shuts off so well. You come and look, 
Mrs. Surry.’”’ Hester rose, and after a second Wilma fol- 
lowed her. 

Paul stared down at his coffee, on which a grayish 
film was rising. This summer, when Hester would be 
gone. When he would be alone in the house with that 
old woman and Wilma. Well, of course summer would 
come. He just hadn’t thought of it. He got heavily 
to his feet and walked into the hall. 

“Tf we take out that table’—Hester’s voice—“there’ll 
be lots of room. Rainy days she could sit by the win- 
dow.” 

“It would be less work.” Wilma yielded that. “I 
thought about having her downstairs. If we had com- 
pany, it might keep her awake. But the door is pretty 
thick.” 

“This would be a good time to try it, anyway.” Dully 
Paul noticed that there wasn’t a trace of triumph in Hes- 
ter’s tone, any more than there had been rancor. “This 
weekend I have to go home, you know. Easter vaca- 
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tion, and my father writes he wants to see me about 
something. You could see if it wasn’t easier for you.” 

And so Paul had helped Hester. First they had 
wheeled Mrs. Wilcox down the long flight of stairs, Hes- 
ter in front, looking up at him, straining against the 
downward weight, Paul clinging to the wheels, easing 
the jolts, looking across the gray old head, with its rigid 
sidewise cock, with its thick burbles of sound, straight 
at Hester :—cheeks flushed, hair flying softly, mouth 
pressed into serious concern, arms curved in a straining 
arc. “Don’t you be scared, Mrs. Wilcox. We won’t 
let you slip.” She drew a long sigh as the chair touched 
the level floor of the hall. “Now! You want to go right 
outdoors?” 

“Tl fix her up.” Wilma brushed Paul away. “You 
go carry that bed down.” 

When Paul went off, the old woman was packed in 
blankets in a corner of the porch. The woman next 
door had run over with neighborly ohs and ahs, and 
Wilma was explaining that she thought it would be much 
better for her mother to get a little fresh air. 

Something ridiculous about a bedstead, defying you 
to get it together securely. Hester had a quiet magic 
for inanimate stubbornness, too. She had laughed at his 
- rage, had said, “But you’ve got that side piece wrong 
side up.” Summer! This was only March. Why think 
of summer? He’d wasted a lot of time and energy this 
morning, and he needed them all. He quickened his 
stride, and frowned busily. 

Friday night when he came home, Hester was gone. 

“Mother wouldn’t eat a bit of supper.” Wilma sat 
opposite him at the table, and his glance avoided the 
empty space between them. “She took on so I just put 
her to bed. You’d think she was fonder of that girl than 
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of her own daughter. I must say I enjoy having the 
house to ourselves.”’ Paul scarcely heard her chatter. He 
was thinking about the old woman. So Hester could 
evoke love even from a crabbed, half dead thing. He 
was ashamed, suddenly. He hadn’t done much for the 
old lady, now, had he? Paid no attention to her. Kept 
away from her. He’d never hit it off with her, but he 
might have forgotten that. “Huh?” Wilma had re- 
peated his name sharply. 

“T said I was going over to the Jenkinses. She’s got 
a new dress pattern. You could come along. She’ll be 
all right.” 

“Suppose the house caught fire or something? I bet- 
ter stay here. I got some work, anyway.” 

When he was alone, he went to the door of the back 
parlor. He might ask Ma Wilcox if she wanted any- 
thing. But the quiet of the room behind the closed 
door pressed against him, forbidding entrance. She was 
asleep, probably. She’d only stare at him under that 
drooping lid, and mumble. He stood at the foot of the 
stairs. Would it be like this, when summer came, with 
a constant waiting for the sound of a footstep? What 
ailed him? His hand moving along the rail, he climbed 
slowly up the stairs. He looked in the door of his 
room. Across a chair straggled a limp wrapper. He 
went on down the hall. MHester’s door was shut. He 
pushed noiselessly against it, as if he might surprise her 
within. The hall light patterned the wall with scrolls 
from the iron bed. Less of Hester here, in this empty 
room, than elsewhere in the house. Like a shell, polished, 
bare, without a trace of any occupant. He tiptoed to 
the bed, and let his fingers slip across the pillow, cool, 
smooth, like an empty shell. 

He heard someone in the house. His heart plunged 
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wildly. If Wilma found him there! Out of the room, 
the door shut, he could go boldly down the stars. 

“Well, I thought nobody was home.” Marjy came 
out of the living room. “Thought I better see you before 
I went home for Easter.” 

“That’s so. Come in.’ Paul was brusk, resenting 
her interruption. “Must say we haven’t seen much of 
you.” 

“T been working. Extra points this term.” She 
lounged in the chair, legs crossed, one foot jiggling. 
“What’s your news?” 

“Oh, nothing.” She looked thinner, fretful. He 
wondered suddenly what the truth was about that fellow. 
He had disappeared. “Wilma’s down the street. 
She’ll be right back, I guess.” 

Marjy shrugged. “Guess she won’t miss me. Hester 
upstairs?” 

Paul jerked himself erect. Had she heard him, down 
the hall? 

“She went home this noon,” he said, sternly. 

“Oh!” Her bright, inquisitive glance held him a mo- 
ment. “Oh!” She paused, and then abandoned what- 
ever mocking thought she held. ‘“How’s business? 
Mother’ll want to know every little thing, you know.” 

“Pretty good.” Paul could afford to be patronizing 
on that score. “Things are coming my way.” 

“That’s fine. You get to be a plutocrat and I’ll lead the 
masses in revolt against you.” 

“Are you still talking that rot?” 

“Uh, huh.” Marjy jumped up, to stand at the table, 
ruffling edges of the papers there. “Say, Paul, ve got 
a scheme. I thought I’d tell you, so if they asked you, 
you'd stand up for me. Savage says he can get me a 
scholarship, he thinks, at Chicago this summer. I want 
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to go. No use hanging around home all that time. 
They have a long session. I can get through next year 
here, if I go. I got to get so I can do something.” 

“Chicago? Mother’d never hear to your going there.” 

“Professor Savage says he’ll write her. If you would 
crack it up, you know. And I wondered ”” embarrass- 
ment stilled her restless hands; “if they say they can’t 
afford it, could you lend me any money? Id be earning 
my own by another summer.” 

“You couldn’t graduate next year. You're only a 
soph.” 

“T can. I got that figured out, every point.” 

Wilma’s voice, outside the house. “Sh!” said Paul, 
hastily. “Tl think it over.” He expanded into a brief 
moment of protecting male. “I might help you out. 
Don’t say anything.” He jerked his head as Wilma 
pattered into the hall. It wasn’t a bad scheme. Pres- 
ently, after casual talk with Wilma, Marjy was going. 
He felt the quick gratitude of her kiss. Nice kid. He'd 
have to help her out. 

On Saturday Paul dropped in for a talk with Tom 
Elbert. He wanted advice about the format of the 
booklets he had written. Tom made sketches of cover 
designs; he fluttered samples of paper; he talked type 
and spacing. “Pretty good stuff,’ he grunted. “Li’l 
ole heart throb. Funny, how you do it.” 

“T always could think of what to say after I got 
home.” Paul squinted at Tom’s designs. “You know, 
if the head office approves these, I’ve got a good thing.” 

“Well, Pll make you up some samples.” He came 
around the table, pushing his eyeshade up into his tousled 
hair. “And you'll settle down behind your desk, thinking 
up soft words the rest of your life, eh? Thanking me 
for delivering you up to the Philistines.” 
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“What’s the matter with that? There’s an art to it, 
putting words together so they have an effect. You said 
it was good stuff. What’s more, there’ll be good money 
init.” 

“Yeuh. You'll be a prominent citizen yet.” 

The typesetter winked at Paul. “He ain’t drunk enough 
yet to be good natured,” he called. Tom strode across to 
his press, and the sudden rumble of the machinery had 
a profane sound. Paul went down the quivering old 
stairs. 

Tom was a good sort, all right, but unaccountable. 
The twists in his own life gave him a sardonic slant on 
everything. Paul stopped in front of the drug store, to 
look at the Easter display. Diamond Dyes, piles of col- 
ored eggs, a mirror for a lake, green paper banks, and 
little stuffed ducks balanced at the edge. Easter. I am 
the resurrection and the life. A paper maché rabbit, with 
a broken ear and tiny candy eggs rolling out of the hole 
in the base. That wasn’t in the window. Somewhere 
in the past. A puckering whiff of hot vinegar—had they 
put vinegar in the dye? He and Marjy had colored eggs, 
had tried to eat them, days later, the white smudged with 
dark purple and red. 

Like a rabbit, the thought of Tom that scuttled out. 
The trouble was tied up with that wife of his. He'd 
left her, and he couldn’t get rid of her. Maybe you had 
to stick to a bargain, no matter what. Now, he was 
the rabbit himself, ducking for shelter. He hurried along 
the street, Fine to hold his head up, to think men said: 
“There goes Surry. Smart fellow. Hear about his ad- 
vertising campaign! Just watch him.” That was life, 
making your mark in the world. 

Easter morning Wilma was relieved that the sun shone. 
She had a new suit and hat to celebrate the resurrection, 
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and rain would have ruined her day. She wanted Paul 
to go to church with her. “We can leave mother on the 
porch, just for an hour or so. Hester might have known 
we'd need her today. Making an excuse of her father.” 
Paul refused. 

“I wouldn’t feel easy,” he said. “You go with the 
Jenkinses. You can see as many styles as if I went.” 

“What’s the good of having a husband?” But Wilma 
yielded rather easily, under the balm of her new clothes. 
“Do I look all right?” She revolved before her mother 
who sat at the parlor window, the curtains pinned back. 
The pink facing of the brown hat, the lace collar boned 
up under her ears, the snug brown cloth suit; fitting 
smoothly around her amazingly small waist line; all 
these recreated her. 

“Looks pretty swell, eh, mother?” Paul watched the 
bobbing of the ostrich feather. ‘Good ad for a business 
man, eh?” 

“Well ” ‘Wilma passed him in the doorway, a 
trail of scent floating behind her. “It’s nice to be able 
to go out without feeling ashamed of how I look.” Mrs. 
Wilcox mumbled rapidly. The Jenkins family paused 
outside, and Wilma joined them, pattering off with her 
brittle gait. 

“Yes, she looks fine.” Paul answered the old woman’s 
mumble. But her eyelid moved in wicked animation. 
He didn’t know what she wanted to say. Just as well, 
probably. She swung her chair slightly, to watch the 
random passing. Paul wandered about the house. 
Funny, how messy it looked, and Hester had been gone 
only two days. Breakfast dishes in the kitchen sink, 
crumbs crunching as he crossed the dining room, news- 
papers littering the living room table and floor. He 
picked those up, crushed them into the waste basket, and 
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unfolded the bulky Sunday paper. Maybe the old lady’d 
like to have him read to her. As he crossed the hall, 
a step on the porch halted him. Through the glass he 
saw his father, peering uncertainly at the parlor win- 
dow. 

“What you doing here?” Their hands met, and Paul 
stepped back. “Come in. Didn’t expect to see you.” 

“Thought I’d run down.” Franklin pulled off his 
coat. “’Swarm today. Marjy was home, and I thought 
I'd take a day off. How all your folks?” He jerked 
his head toward the parlor. “Got her downstairs, eh?” 

“You better speak to her.” Paul waited in the door- 
way while his father lifted the limp, curled hand, and 
said things about the weather and how much better she 
was looking. “Wilma’s at church,” he explained. 

Franklin pulled out his pipe. “Let’s go out on the 
back steps,” he said. ‘Your mother’s spoiled me for’ 
house smoking. We can talk there.” 

The spring sunlight touched their hands and faces with 
warmth. It spilled indifferently over the winter disorder 
of the back yard, a neglected grape vine sprawling on a 
broken trellis, long arcs of berry bushes near the fence, 
sagging clothes lines, a blackened patch where papers had 
been burned, and small black wisps still crawled. 

“You could have quite a garden here,” said Franklin. 

“Don’t have time. It looks better when the leaves get 
out.” Paul shifted against the rickety side rail. “I 
thought of painting the house this spring.” Was it the 
sun that made his father look old, deepening the wrin- 
kles that sprayed from his eyes? 

“Mm.” Franklin nodded. ‘Be good for it. How do 
you like living so close to folks?” 

That, it developed, was what he had come over to 
talk about. He had a chance to sell out. Some real 
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estate men wanted to tear down the house and improve 
the property, as they called it. Good offer. He didn’t 
want to give up the place, but Margaret had caught on. 
She was hell bent on his selling. She’d even picked a 
house down in town, corner of Wishaukee and Broad. 

“T don’t know what I’d do down there.” Franklin 
held out one hand, absently, as if it might answer him. 
Paul had never before noticed how strong his father’s 
hand looked, with black hair in spurts along the back, 
even on the first joints of the fingers. “She says get a 
job and stop puttering. God, I’m too old for that. I 
like what farming I do. Thought I might get me a 
car this spring. But you know how she is, once she 
gets started.” 

“Much land with this other house?” 

“Land?” Franklin spat. “A postage stamp. Maggie 
says, ‘Have a little garden! If only she hadn’t found 
out what they offered.”” Paul was amazed at the figures. 
That old place. . 

“Of course, it is run down.” He could see his 
mother’s angle on it. “She’s lonesome out there.” 

“She’d be lonesome in Heaven itself. I was going to 
fix the house up this spring.” 

“That'd take capital.’ Paul tried to look impressive. 
“Tt’s an ark.” 

“And now Marjy’s got a scheme. I thought she’d be 
coming back to stay. No. She’s got to hustle up and 
get her a job, and she seems to think the farther off the 
better it’d be. I don’t know what’s in her.” 

“T should think if you looked around, you could find 
something to keep you busy. You'd have a nice nest 
egg, too.” 

“Well, I got to think it over.” Franklin shot his 
jaw out stubbornly. “I hoped you’d see it my way.” 
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Then Wilma came home. She gave little coquettish 
squeals at finding Franklin; she dabbed playfully at his 
arm when he made a gallant remark about her finery. 
“Now, if I’d known you were coming, I’d have made 
something nice for dinner instead of going to church. I 
was going to give Paul just some pick-ups.” 

“You tie an apron on me and I'll help.” Franklin 
scuflled with her for the apron. “I’m the best little help. 
My wife’s got me trained, ain’t she, Paul?” 

Paul retreated to the living room, to his newspaper. 
Silly old cock, strutting about because Wilma chose to 
humor him. The trouble with his father was he had 
no dignity. Flirting with anything—even Wilma! Their 
voices kept pulling him away from the printed pages. Why 
should he mind? Just because it was so damned ridicu- 
lous. Wilma didn’t like his father. She was putting on 
those soft tones, those coy glances. 

By the time they called him to dinner, Paul was set- 
tled in his grievance. Wilma sighed with laughter as he 
sat down. “Oh, you’re so funny, dad! If Paul only 
had your sense of humor!” 

“Paul’s like his mother.” Franklin tucked his napkin 
jauntily in his vest pocket. “Serious.” 

“T don’t make a fool of myself,’ growled Paul. 

“Some folks don’t have to.” 

Wilma giggled, and Paul’s face hardened into aloof 
disdain. Quite sharply he could see his mother’s face, 
her mouth drawn down, just as his felt! He rubbed 
his napkin against his lips. What ailed Wilma, anyway, 
making this kind of set at the old man? The talk went 
on. 

“Paul thinks Hester can cook better than me.” Wilma 
was plaintive now. “She’s a good housekeeper, but she’s 
so strong. Never feels a thing.” 
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“If Paul don’t appreciate you, you come keep house 
for me.” 

Paul stared at Wilma, his nostrils flaring. Her eyes 
slipped away from his, and she urged Franklin to help 
himself. Paul remembered Christmas, with Wilma docile 
and flattering toward his mother. She hadn’t ogled dad 
then. Suspicion, too faint as yet for concrete words, 
tingled in him. It was a trap. She was lining them up 
against him, on her side. What rot! As if he’d done 
anything. 

After dinner Wilma suggested a walk. “Tl stay here. 
_ I don’t mind, although it’s such a lovely day.” 

“You and Paul go,” began Franklin. Paul interrupted 
with, “Wilma hates walking. She never goes.” 

“Only because I get so tired—the countless steps 
around the house——” Her eyes plaintively resigned a 
great pleasure. ‘No, I'll stay.” 

“Paul’ll have to buy you an automobile,” said Frank- 
lin. 

“T’m no millionaire yet.” 

“You may be. Tell Dad what you’re doing.” Wilma 
waved them brightly out of the house. 

He would do just that. He could at least prove to 
his father that he was no fool. He explained elaborately, 
summoning all the technical phrases he could recall, 
brandishing memoranda from his pockets, tables of sta- 
tistics, some of Tom’s sketches. The outburst carried 
them through the town, past the college, out along the 
country road. They came to the bridge over the brook, 
and suddenly Paul remembered that winter day he had 
stood there with Marjy, remembered the fumbling despair 
of his encounter with the world. Now he had boasted 
himself into cocksureness. The brook roared along in 
brown flood, the purple fists of skunk cabbages stood on 
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its banks, and one tall maple lifted against the clear 
spring blue of the sky a veil of crimson from opening 
blossoms. 

“Wilma said you were doing well.” Franklin lounged 
against the rail. “Easier for you, I guess, to write 
things than to rub up against folks.”’ 

“This’ll be a big thing,” said Paul. 

“You don’t want to get sidetracked.” Franklin stared 
off through the brown underbrush. “Just as you get 
started. It’s awful easy for a man to get sidetracked. 
Once you get to wondering what’s the use of things, 
you're done for.” 

“What you croaking about?” Paul thrust the last of 
his notes back into his pockets. His father would start 
giving advice, eh, just to maintain his superiority. “I’m 
doing my best.” 

“What about that girl at your house? Ain’t you 
thinking quite a lot about her?” Franklin spun around 
on his son. “Your mother’s got sense, some ways. She 
wouldn’t have a hired girl under fifty on the place. Now 
don’t fly off the handle till I tell you some things.” Frank- 
lin leaned back on the rail, and in the droop of his eye- 
lids, in the wrinkles down his cheeks, lay a grim, humor- 
ous vulgarity. ‘I’m older’n you, if you don’t think me 
so smart. And I’ve done quite a bit of shillying around 
after skirts. I expected you would, marrying so young. 
First I thought Wilma was a mistake, older, kind of 
languid. But she’s improving, and she’s your wife.” 

“Has she been talking about Hester?” Paul threw up 
his head, the muscles of his thin throat contracting. 
“Tt’s all lies. I haven’t looked at the girl.” 

“You heard all she said. I been watching you. It stands 
to reason if there’s a young female around, and you’ve 
discovered love’s young dream ain’t got the kick it was 
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supposed to have—well ” He flung out his hands 
in a derisive gesture. ‘Get rid of her. Play safe. For 
I tell you”—his hands closed into emphatic fists—“all 
you'll do will be to make a mess, and be sorry.” 

“You needn’t insult the girl with dirty thoughts!” 
Anger, tightened by panic, rapped against Paul’s ribs, 
dampened his face. “If Wilma’s thought such things, it’s 
vile of her.” 

“Good women think such things awful easy. Look 
at your mother! They think men are wicked, nasty. 
Maybe we are. But we don’t aim to be.” Franklin 
brought a fist down on the rail. “I want to talk straight 
to you—but somehow your mother stands between us.” 
For a moment the hoarse intensity of his father’s voice 
laid hands on Paul, dragging him up from his self- 
absorbed anger. ‘She says you’ve got the bad example 
I’ve set you. That’s why I want to tell you this. You'll 
never find it, the perfect, satisfying love you dream about. 
You can waste your life hunting for it, believing each 
failure is just a mistake, and next time you'll get it. Or 
you can make up your mind right now there’s no such 
thing. Listen to a bunch of men talk—loose-mouthed— 
they’re ruined idealists, that’s what they are. Women 
are hard and practical. All nonsense, thinking they are 
soft and idealistic. They know what sex is. A tool to 
get things done with. To catch a man, and make a 
home. None of your dreams for them. And they’re 
right.” He broke off with a queer grimace which bared 
his teeth. 

“T don’t know what you're driving at.” Paul moved 
restlessly away from his father. “If you’re trying to 
tell me you’ve been unfaithful, and haven’t liked it % 

“Oh, God!” Franklin brandished his fists again. “I 
told you your mother stood between us. You even think 
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in her terms. I’ll tell you something else. She’s given 
you a conscience, a feeling of guilt, that’ll keep you 
wretched. Just the way you never have any fun getting 
drunk, for the guilt you feel. Some men can forget 
they were hunting for a dream, and have a little fun. 
You couldn’t. Here’s what I want to say. You'll meet 
a woman. If it isn’t this girl at your house, it’ll be 
another. You'll think here it is, the perfect, lovely thing. 
Then, after you have balled everything up and made a 
mess you can’t undo, you'll discover she’s the same as 
Wilma. Different hair, maybe, or nose. That’s all.” 

“I should think we’d talked enough about something 
that’s not apt to happen.” Paul walked away from those 
last words, hanging in the mild spring air like a threat 
against the root of life. His father, after a moment, 
hurried along in step at his side. The west toward 
which they walked had a drift of low thin clouds, which 
streaked lines of gray across the huge orange disk of the 
sun. A pale golden light lay across the road, across the 
fields with their patches of new green; it caught like 
gold spray on the swelling buds of the trees. 

“Life’s all of one piece.” Franklin spoke quietly. 

“One spring after another.” The golden light seemed 
to relax his face. 
; He’s old, thought Paul fiercely, and he thinks he can 
' advise me, no matter what kind of a mess he’s made. 
“When folks find they’ve made mistakes,” he said, “they 
begin over, nowadays. They don’t go on, fighting and 
hating each other.” | 

“Yes. They get divorced, you mean. Then they make 
the same kind of mistakes. I’ve seen ’em. Now your 
mother and I—we’ve had some storms, but here we are, 
wiggling along. And we're all we've got left to each 
other. That’s something.” 
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“T know a man Paul stopped. After all, what 
kind of example was Tom? 

“That printer fellow, eh?” Franklin nodded. “Put- 
ting ideas in your head.” 

“Not so many as you have,” muttered Paul. The 
clouds were over the sun now, and the golden light 
withdrew, leaving gray, bare trees, and mud under foot. 
“Here I was telling you about business, and you go 
ranting along about love affairs.” He felt a kind of 
righteous embarrassment. 

“I won’t say any more.” Franklin’s jaw was thrust 
out, as if he set his teeth against sudden anger. “Glad to 
know you're getting on so well. What time is it? I 
got to make that local.” He snapped the cover of his 
watch. ‘Have to hoof it along lively.” 


XII 


Marjy came back from the Easter vacation with an 
unsatisfying promise that perhaps she could go to the 
summer session of the state university. Not Chicago. 
Her mother had presented adamantine horror to that idea. 
“It isn’t Sodom or Gomorrah, you know,” said Marjy. 
“Tt’s hard work at a big university.” 

“T will not hear to it.” Margaret refolded the per- 
suasive note Professor Savage had sent. “You’re too 
young to go alone to a city. I want you at home this 
summer. That isn’t much to ask of my only daughter, 
after letting you go away the whole year. There'll be 
lots of things to do for the new house. Curtains, and 
fixing over portiéres 

Finally Marjy had seized the summer school at Ann 
Arbor as the only shred left of her plan. “If you’re way 
downtown in that little house, you won’t need me. That’s 
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one reason you say must move. I can’t hang around 
forever doing nothing.” 

A nice way for a girl to talk about her home! But 
Marjy caught her father on a hook baited with his own 
irritation at the coercion Margaret and the price of land 
had put upon him. He said the idea was fine. All non- 
sense, taking that long vacation. If Maggie would give 
up the plan of selling, now So Margaret tacked 
into the wind and consented to six weeks at Ann Arbor. 

Marjy would have to tell Professor Savage. Too bad, 
after all his kindness. She had, this semester, in her 
choice of all the formal economics courses the little col- 
lege offered, come under his rather bristling wing. She 
had ridden into his classes, her plumes flying, only to 
discover that her reckless assaults pricked him into 
amused interest. With Harry gone he seemed less ridicu- 
lous. He had asked her casually if she would care to 
drop in at his house Sunday night. ‘Mrs. Savage fixes 
up a little plate supper, and people wander in. We 
started while Richard was here in college, and we like 
to keep it up.” Marjy had been scornful about going. 
She had heard of the institution of the Savage Suppers. 
Highbrow turnout, but good food. Sunday was such a 
long day—this would help wear it out. 

As she rang the bell that first time, she was tempted 
to run—all those strange people! But the door burst 
open promptly, as if the small boy who stood there had 
had an eye at the keyhole. 

“Come right in. Hello. You're to put your things 
here.” He was breathless with his responsibility; one 
lock stuck up at the crown of his head from his care- 
fully slicked hair. The voices through the doorway 
down the hall made Marjy feel younger and more 
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abashed than the grave little boy. ‘Mother, here’s an- 
other one.” He delivered Marjy to his plump mother, 
with relieved dignity. 

“You're Margaret Surry, aren’t you?” Mrs. Savage’s 
warm hand drew her toward the living room. ‘“You’ve 
come in time to help decide this argument. I have to 
go make the chocolate.” Mr. Savage had nodded to her 
from his seat near the fireplace, and with scarcely a ripple 
the talk had closed over her entrance. Marjy sat down. 
Whatever were they all talking about? Her feet felt 
too big, and her nose grew warm with self-consciousness, 
but no one paid the slightest heed to her. “We've imi- 
tated England too long. It’s a last absurdity, copying her 
university buildings. Look at the-stingy little windows! 
Just because the original builders were afraid of arrows 
from the enemy!” Collegiate Gothic. Marjy picked that 
phrase from the floating words. Architecture. And 
they were talking as if they were interested. ‘Give me 
red brick with woodbine.” She had seen that boy on 
the campus. 

When Marjy went home, slipping away early for 
fear one of those eloquent young men might decide to 
see her home, she carried a confused picture. A large 
room, with shabby, comfortable chairs and book shelves 
around the walls. Mrs. Savage, pouring cocoa from a 
huge pitcher, while she talked about realism and Hardy 
with a thin boy in spectacles. Mr. Savage, ruffling 
the pages of a French catalogue of second-hand books. 
“Now, if that’s really a seventeenth century, well I’d like 
it!” and Mrs. Savage’s laughing, “I have to hide those 
catalogues when we need shoes. We can look at that 
book shelf”—she pointed to a row of strange old books, 
cracked brown leather showing yellow edges—“when we 
long for spring bonnets or rugs, but the leather’s no 
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good for shoes.” Her voice was clearly humorous, with- 
out a tinge of reproach. More talk, old Latin mauscripts, 
source books. Doris, the long-legged daughter, an- 
nounced gravely that she was studying Latin in order to 
translate for her father. He had grinned at her. “You'll 
be useful yet, Dorry.” 

Marjy, hunching her shoulders against the February 
wind, had hurried along the dark street. They really 
care about those things, they aren’t showing off. Mrs. 
Savage cares, too. Marjy, had, for the first time, a sharp 
sense of a world different from that in which she had 
moved, a world in which people didn’t bicker at each 
other—even married people. Why, Mrs. Savage even 
seemed to like to listen to her husband talk! Harry 
had cared about things, but with a personal anger, a rage 
against an unfair world. This was different. 

Suppose Harry had been there. He wouldn’t have 
sat quiet at the edge of things. He would have—oh, 
roared out, “What difference do your old books make? 
Do you know people are starving to death?’ Then 
everyone would have looked at him, and his words would 
have come spilling out. Marjy found her cheeks burn- 
ing, as if her scene were real. It would have been 
uncomfortable. Harry wouldn’t mind if he had never 
heard of Gothic, or catalogues of old French and Latin 
books. After all, starving people were real. Ah, but 
Paris! Mrs. Savage had told a story about a funny 
little bookseller in Paris. That was real, too, if you had 
been there. It was much pleasanter, decided Marjy, to 
feel superior because you were going to reform the uni- 
verse, than to feel so ignored and awkward in the face 
of evidence about a universe you never dreamed of. 

“Well, how’d you like the highbrow evening?” Emma 
had greeted her. ‘‘Sweezy said she went once, and 
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she’s just as lief spend an evening reading the encyclo- 
pedia.” 

“Tt wasn’t so bad.”’ Marjy went into her room, but 
Emma followed her, bathrobe and slippers flapping. 

“Maybe with little Richy away, it isn’t. He’s the 
highest brow of all. And then’—she sighed—‘you’re 
kind of that way, yourself.” 

“Oh, get out!” Marjy hung away her coat and hat, 
and closed the door on Emma’s injured retreat. As 
she undressed her thoughts moved in clumsy, uncertain 
flights, like young birds too heavy for their untried wings. 
If you cared about things, as those people did, what hap- 
pened to the rest of you, the part that woke at night to 
dream of love? Was there anything in the world strong 
enough, sweet enough, to lift you out of the shameful 
imaginings of love? Not that she wanted Harry. She 
was glad he had gone. But however sure she was of 
that by day, she could not escape at night the soft, in- 
sidious phantasy of love. She would lie quite straight 
and still in her dark room, thinking. “Tonight I will 
go to sleep. I will be good.” And then, with a faint 
stirring of pulses, the play would begin. Shadowy feet 
across the floor, an arm about her shoulders, lips laid 
on hers. Sometimes the shadow was Harry, because 
all those first dreams at Christmas had been boldly of 
him. Sometimes it was no one—just a shadow. She 
would struggle a little, thinking: I mustn’t, it isn’t 
right. And then—no one will know. What harm? 
For she was in those dark hours helpless, caught be- 
tween blunt thumb and forefingers of a huge, careless 
hand. 

She had gone again to the Savages, silent and greedy 
for their hints of strange worlds outside her own. She 
had taken home at Easter the plan of hurrying on with 
her own future, a plan devised by her blind feeling that 
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if once she started to work she might deliver herself 
from the hidden shame of her soft longings. She had 
taken, too, the impression of another household, and 
for the first time she looked at her own home with 
the brief aloofness of comparison. It’s as if—she had 
one flash of clarity—as if the Savages fitted together, 
some way, and we’re as separate as—she was wiping 
dishes, and she laid the forks in a row—as separate 
as those hard forks. But she couldn’t stay a remote 
observer; she was too familiar with that at which she 
tried to look. And she was too absorbed in her own 
desire, too disturbed at the refusal. 

The morning after her return, she knocked at the 
door of Professor Savage’s office. She started retreat at 
the sight of a young man, but Professor Savage came 
trotting briskly around his desk. “Hello, Miss Surry. 
Glad to see you. This is my son, Richard.” 

Marjy’s first thought was: why, he isn’t so much! 
She had heard about Richard, his brilliance, his ambi- 
tions—casual remarks from his mother, from friends at 
the Sunday suppers, from his father, until she had ex- 
pected—well, something besides this young man bow- 
ing, saying indifferently, “How do you do, Miss Surry,” 
and then, “I’ll go along, father.” He rattled the tin 
waste basket out of his path, stooped to right it, hurried 
toward the door. 

“Wait a minute. It’s Miss Surry who’s going to 
Chicago. You might tell her about it.” 

“But I’m not.” Marjy was dolorous, forgetting her 
swift scrutiny of the young man. “Ann Arbor is the 
farthest they’ll let me go.” 

“What’s wrong with Ann Arbor?” Richard looked 
at her as if he just saw her. 

“Careful, now!” Professor Savage grinned. “Rich 
has a brand new job there this summer.” 
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“Tt’s probably all right, but it’s too short.’’ He looks 
like his: father, thought Marjy. Same pointed face and 
high forehead, but his mouth’s too little. Sort of 
smarty. He held his hand crooked at the wrist, a ges- 
ture of his father’s. 

“That’s so.” Mr. Savage nodded. “You can’t get 
credit enough. Well, you’re young.” 

“Tf you'll pardon me, I'll go on. Perhaps, I'll see you 
this summer, Miss Surry.” Richard withdrew. Run 
along, old smarty, thought Marjy. Needn’t think I want 
you to stay. She had to listen for a few minutes to his 
father’s account of the Summa cum laude doctor’s exams 
which Richard had just passed, and the terrific way he 
worked. “He’s going too hard. Sort of nervous. But 
his mother thinks he’s well.”’ Then he turned to Marjy’s 
problem. “I'll tell you. This summer and then next 
summer, too. Give you a breathing spell in between, 
and you can finish for your degree in the fall. You'll 
be ready to work just as soon.”’ He pulled out a catalogue, 
fussed about courses. “Tl ask Rich about some of 
these men. You drop in Sunday, won’t you?” 

Marjy went off, thinking how immensely nicer than his 
son Professor Savage was. Richy indeed! Looking at 
her as if she was a crumb! And she’d expected some 
kind of marvel. Would he be there Sunday? 

Sunday Marjy walked down to see Paul. Mrs. Wil- 
cox, old black hat askew over her face, gray blanket about 
her shoulders, slept in the sun on the porch. Marjy 
tiptoed past her and into the hall. After the clear spring 
air the house smelled musty, a bedroomy smell of wash 
cloths and medicines. The door into the back parlor 
was open, and the wind blew through the old woman’s 
room. Then Marjy saw Paul. He sat sagged forward, 
his face down on a litter of papers on the table. She 
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would have thought him asleep, except for the wretched 
clutching of his fingers behind his head. 

“Paul,” she whispered. “Paul!” He started violently, 
jerking himself erect, on guard, his face gray except for 
a flat red disk of pressure on his forehead. “Don’t you 
feel well?” Marjy went toward him. “I didn’t mean 
to scare you. Mrs. Wilcox was asleep.” 

“Huh. Didn’t hear you.” Paul’s lips twitched into a 
grin. “Guess I was asleep, too. Have a chair.” He 
brushed a nervous hand over his hair, his eyes darting 
at her. What did you see? They begged. Don’t notice 
it. “How’re things with you?” He stretched out in grim 
nonchalance. “The folks are out. Funny how you jump 
when you think you’re alone and some one catches you.” 

Marjy smoothed her gloves, giving him time to climb 
out of whatever lonely wretchedness she had interrupted. 
The scarlet patch on his forehead lingered. They talked 
about the sale of the house. “I don’t know what Dad 
will do, without his farm to putter around.”’ And Paul: 
“He can find something to do. He ought to have a real 
job, anyway. Mother will be better if they get down into 
things. She’s always hated it out there.” Marjy told 
him about the summer. “So I won’t need to borrow of 
you. I’m obliged to you, anyway.” 

“Just as well.” Paul was grim about that, too. 
“You’re young enough.” 

“T want to get to work.” 

“You think you do. Kid’s notion. Folks don’t know 
when they’re well off.” 

Marjy looked up, irritated. But Paul’s restless fin- 
gers echoed the convulsive despair she had seen. 

“Is something wrong, Paul?” she asked. “With your 
business, or anything?” Or is it just Wilma, her thoughts 
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“Wrong? I should say not.” Paul laughed. “I’m 
going to be rich in a few years. Rich, Marjy. A rising 
young man. What’s wrong with that?” 

Marjy shrugged. A kind of wariness made a wall 
between them. They couldn’t really let down to each 
other, for fear that later, being related, being part of a 
family, the other might make unfair use of such inti- 
macies, might turn them into compulsions. She told 
Paul about the Savage Suppers. Wouldn’t he like to 
go with her some day? No, he would not. He had 
nothing to do with the college. Finally she left him, tip- 
toeing again across ume porch past the still wigwam of 
Mrs. Wilcox. 

If Paul wanted to be melancholy, she couldn’t help 
it. It was spring, and she wanted to be happy. A cool 
wind ran through the street, shaking the trees. Looking 
up, Marjy could see leaf buds like drops of green rain 
along the branches. The lilacs in dooryards wore tiny 
plump green ears. The brown scraggle of forsythia bushes 
was haloed in green-yellow. She would be late, sitting 
there trying to push into Paul’s unhappiness. 

Perhaps because she was late, perhaps because there 
were several strange guests, some of the other faculty, 
friends of Richard’s, Marjy sat on the edge of the bumpy 
couch, nibbling a sandwich and wishing she hadn’t come. 
Richard, in an armchair, was telling a long, circumstantial 
story of luggage lost last summer in England, waving his 
sandwich, going on and on. “No, I should explain 
first ” and back he would weave over another week. 
He thinks he’s funny, Marjy’s sulky awareness of him 
turned into a steady accompaniment of jeers. Look at 
his m- 1th! Like a prune swallowing his smartness. I 
should think he’d know nobody wants to listen to all that. 
David brought her cocoa, and she sipped, her eyes hostile 
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over the cup. What a neat little fellow it was, polished 
shoes, carefully pressed gray suit, little blue tie to match 
his eyes. Were they blue? Marjy stared at him. When 
he ran his eyebrows up like that, they dragged the eyelids 
with them, leaving him exposed and innocent. No, they 
weren't blue. Oh, for goodness sake! Now he’d think 
she was staring out of fascination! For Richard, reach- 
ing the mild climax of his story, had encountered her 
gaze and stopped in his survey of the company to smile 
directly at her. Marjy didn’t like his smile. It wasn’t 
a wide, friendly smile like his father’s. His small mouth 
rose at the corners in a sharp V, as if his conceit pulled it. 

Someone was asking about suffragettes—had Rich seen 
anything of them? Richard patronized them, and sud- 
denly heard her own voice, squeaky with anger, crying 
out, “They are brave, wonderful women! We need some- 
one here like the Pankhursts.”’ 

“Oh, you want to vote?” Now he was amused at her. 

“Miss Surry wants no limitations on anybody.’”’ Pro- 
fessor Savage grinned at her. “No barriers of sex or 
birth or brains or money.” 

“How very dull,” said Richard. “Everything flattened 
down.” 

“Dull?” Marjy felt her knees quiver. “For every- 
body to have a fair chance?” 

“But voting!” Richard twisted the talk back where 
he wished it. “There are too many voters now. There 
ought to be one vote for each family. Cast by the head 
of the family, after consulting the rest.” 

“THe means me, Marjy.” Mrs. Savage stood in the 
doorway, the cocoa pot in her hands. “He wants to 
add that to my other occupations. I won’t have it. Men 
do too little now. Here, who will have cocoa?” 

The talk went on. A walking tour through the Black 
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Forest, the Ring series at Beyreuth. All sorts of things 
she had never heard of. Under pretext of carrying out 
a tray of dishes, Marjy escaped. 

“T’ll have to go, Mrs. Savage.” She hurried into her 
jacket. “TI have so much work tomorrow.” 

“Good night, my dear.”” Mrs. Savage was preoccupied 
with the danger threatening a pile of cups David carried. 

Marjy heard the door close again as she reached the 
corner, and then footsteps pelting after her. She felt like 
an angry kitten without a tail to swish as the grotesque 
shadow neared her, turned into Richard, arms waving in 
an attempt to pull his coat on as he ran. 

“May I’’—he gasped—“walk along with you? Didn’t 
know you were going so early.” He jerked the coat into 
place, took her arm officiously as she started across the 
street. 

“T don’t mind a bit, going on alone,” she assured him. 

“T hope you don’t mind my going along.” There, he 
thought that was humorous! She could see the sly V of 
his mouth. “Father thought I might tell you about some 
of the men this summer, you know. Although of course 
my special field is English. Now, if you want courses 
in English ‘a 

“T don’t.” Marjy stretched up as tall as she could. 
Her shoulders were level with his. If only she were a 
shade taller! Conceited little shrimp. “TI haven’t looked 
at the catalogue yet.” 

“You’re going in for history?” 

“T wanted to go to Chicago and learn to be a labor 
leader or a suffragette!’ There! “Now I don’t know 
whether I can find anything I really want at your college.” 

“No courses in how to go on a hunger strike.” He 
was laughing at her again. “You know, while I was 
in England, I met some of the Fabians.” He was off 
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on another of his stories. At each curb his solicitous 
hand touched her arm, while his voice went on and 
on. They came to the boarding house, and Marjy 
mounted one step. Richard stood, finishing his story, the 
round light overhead shining on his face. He pulled off 
his hat; it had flattened his light curly hair in a 
dent around the crown of his head. Would he talk all 
night, wondered Marjy. Her face felt stiff, held in a 
faintly smiling attention. “Human nature can’t be 
changed, you see,” he ended. His eyebrows went up and 
the corners of his mouth. But suddenly his eyes, staring 
up at her so roundly under the glare of the porch light, 
seemed not so much to belong to that complacent smile. 
Was it just because he had reached the end of one story 
that they seemed uneasy, almost humble—saying, “I’m 
trying to be entertaining. I’m really making a tremen- 
dous effort.” 

Marjy backed up another step. 

“Yes?” she said vaguely. “Well, good night. Thank 
you for walking home with me.” 

His hand moved up uncertainly, gripped hers for an 
instant. ‘A pleasure.’ He rocked slightly on his toes, 
as if he wanted to be off and couldn’t. “I may be home 
again another weekend this spring.” He mounted the 
bottom step, and Marjy retreated up one more. “You 
come often, on Sundays? It’s good of you. I was afraid 
they might be lonely. But If I can be of any help 
to you, you'll let me know? Can’t I ” He rushed 
past her, to fling open the door with awkward gallantry. 
“T’ll hope to see you again.” Marjy heard him stumble 
as he rushed down the steps. Had he fallen? No, he 
was swinging down the street, coat flopping. 

Of all the conceited little men! As Marjy undressed 
she rebrewed her anger. And yet—hadn’t he acted 
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queerly, there at the steps? As if, almost, he were scared. 
Nice manners. But what a bore, just talking forever 
about himself. 

She fell asleep at once, and woke toward morning with 
the image of a dream so sharp that its emotion still lin- 
gered. She had been standing again on the steps, with 
Richard Savage on the walk. He reached for her hand, 
and as he drew her toward him, he diminished until he 
was no taller than his brother David. Or was he David, 
trying to pull her down to her knees, that he might kiss 
her? She was bending toward him when she woke, a 
singing tenderness in her blood. In a moment she was 
wide awake, staring up at the sky through her window. 
Nearly morning, so light that only one star pricked out 
in the pale sky. What a silly dream! 


XIII 


On Wednesday afternoon Wilma stopped at Paul’s 
office. She was flushed from the stairs and from the 
weight of her bundle, a huge pan of scalloped oysters, a 
cake with the paper carefully twisted into a cone above the 
frosting. 

“Tm going over to the church now.” She set her 
bundles on the desk. “You come about six for your 
supper.” 

“I won’t have time. Man coming in during supper 
hour. I have to keep the office open this evening, too. 
Barnes can’t be here.” 

“You'll have to eat somewhere. I told Hester you 
wouldn’t be home.” 

“TI can get something at the corner.” 

“Everybody goes to the Ladies’ Aid suppers. It would 
be good for your business. After I’ve worked so hard, 
too.” 
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“You've had a good time.” He knew. Wilma had 
been pleasantly agitated for a week, soliciting cakes and 
salads and oysters. He couldn’t endure the noisy ineffec- 
tual bustle around the long tables in the church basement. 
“Here, Pll give you some money.” He smoothed out 
several dollar bills. “You say I sent that, and I’ll stay 
here making some more.” Fortunately at that moment 
Barnes came in. 

“Don’t you think my husband works too hard?” 
Wilma bent her head coyly, her ostrich plume touching 
her cheek. ‘‘Won’t even come to our church supper.” 

“?Sall right, Mrs. Surry.’’ Barnes shook her hand. 
“Have to make spondulics for the ladies to spend, you 
know. You oughtn’t to of turned Paul here into such 
a good business man if you wanted him to have time 
for church.”’ His corporation bounced with his laugh. 

“T didn’t know ” Wilma gathered her bundles 
with little feminine flutters of her gloved hands. “Does 
he really have to keep the old office open tonight?” 

Paul made an angry thrust among the papers on his 
desk. For all her coyness, that was straight suspicion. 
Checking up on his words, was she? But Barnes con- 
firmed them. 

“Wednesday night, you know. Too bad.” 

“Well ” Wilma sighed. “You might stop by for 
me. We'll be late—social time after supper and every- 
thing.’ She was all soft womanliness confronted by 
the world of men. 

“Don’t wait for me.” 

When she had gone Barnes stood for a moment at 
Paul’s desk, cutting the end of a plump cigar. 

“Funny things, women. Messing around with soggy 
oysters and cake that we pay for, and expecting us to 
come pay to eat ’em. Still—we need ’em. Now it’s been 
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the making of you, marriage. I don’t mind saying I 
had to change my mind about you.” 

Paul slid back in his chair, arms caught in his vest. 
Wilma looked pretty good, all dolled up. And Barnes— 
he’d sure changed his tone this year. 

“Just gimme time,” said Paul, puffing his lips. “Gimme 
time.” 

“Cooper say anything to you about that scheme for 
a branch office? Circularize the next county and open 
an office two days a week?” 

“Oh, we talked of it. Nothing definite.” Paul rapped 
a pen importantly against his cheek. “Nothing definite 
yet.” Man to man, that was Barnes’ attitude now. 

“He asked if you had any kids. He likes a steady, 
family man to push.” Barnes’ fat cheeks pushed up, 
half closing his eyes. “Gimme time, eh?” He shouted at 
his own joke, and went on to the inner room. 

Later, when he had gone out again, Paul sat very still, 
crouched a little under the weight of his thoughts. So 
Wilma got the credit, did she, for his coming ahead? 
Wilma! He had changed. He could feel himself, those 
first hideous months, moving up and down in a hostile 
world, bruised and cringing under his futile encounters. 
He tried to puff out his lips again, in a “Phew, that’s all 
done with!” Was it? Were they all in a conspiracy to 
keep him trotting along—his father, saying, “If you don’t 
let yourself get sidetracked ” Barnes quoting the 
company representative—‘‘steady family man.” 

He ought to get at that report. Even as he pulled the 
papers toward him, his hand relaxed. Down under all 
this ruck, what was the thought that tried to push up? 
He must work. 

Then he jumped to his feet, and the faded green walls, 
blotched where old calendars kad hung, wavered like 
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cardboard before his eyes. Hester. If he went home, 
he could see Hester. Alone. 

At the foot of the stairs he met Tom Elbert, his eyes 
swimming ir an affectionate, bibulous stare. 

“Jus’ coming after you, Paul.” Tom hooked an arm 
under his.» “Wan’ to talk to you a li’l._ Come help drown 
my sorrow.” 

Paul jerked away from him. “Sorry. Got to hustle.” 
He felt Tom’s swimming gaze follow him down the 
street. One drink might have steadied him. No. There 
was no time to waste. 

He slipped through the hall before Mrs. Wilcox, at 
the parlor window, could lift her yellowed eyelid and 
see him. How loud his feet sounded in the quiet twilight 
dusk of the house! Through the house, out to the kitchen 
Would she be there, or upstairs? He had known, ever 
since that moment in the empty shell of her room, that 
some day he must seek her out. His hand pressed 
against the door. Just to swing.it open—since she had 
come back from that Easter visit, she had seemed differ- 
ent, more quiet, abstracted. He had overheard her talking 
with Wilma one night as they washed dishes—something 
about her father’s needing her. 

Then the door swung away from his hand, and Hes- 
ter faced him. Her eyes dilated, and she stepped back 
quickly, but she made no other sign of being startled. 

“T thought you weren’t coming home,” she said. 

“JT just came.” Paul followed her into the kitchen. 
“T had to come.” 

“There isn’t anything for your supper.” Hester re- 
treated until she touched the table. The soft twilight 
through the window behind her blurred her color—pale 
face, pale hair, weariness perhaps in the soft curve of 
her neck and shoulders. 
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“T don’t want supper. I thought He mustn’t 
frighten her. Could she hear the awful roaring of his 
heart? “I wanted to talk to you.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Surry told you. But she says she’s found 
someone who can come in afternoons. I’m sorry to 
stop right in the middle of the year.” 

“You're going? She didn’t tell me.” 

“Oh.” Hester moved along the table, sat down quietly 
in the straight kitchen chair. ‘Home. You see, my 
father made me this offer. He isn’t very strong this 
spring, and my brother wants to go west. Father will 
give me a third of the orchards now, and wages, too, if 
I'll stop college and run the place. He knows I’m good 
at that. He wouldn’t do it earlier because I was a girl. 
That’s why I began to teach. But he needs me now, 
and he’s willing to treat me fairly. I like it, fruit rais- 
ing. I thought you knew about it.” 

“How would I know?” Paul leaned on the table, the 
damp palms of his hands sucking at the oilcloth. “How 
would I know?” 

“T wouldn’t go till your wife found somebody to stay 
here, of course. ”’. 

Paul stared at her face, in which all the pale light 
seemed to linger, at her eyes, dark and sober. She thought 
he was angry 

“T had a hard time deciding,” she explained. “I don’t 
like to drop college. But I couldn’t do so well teaching. 
I like the country. Peaches and small fruits. Il send 
you folks a basket this summer.’ Her voice deepened. 
“T meant to save my money to buy land, you see. That’s 
what I planned. Father thought the boys ought to have 
it, not me. But they’re gone, all but Roy, and he’s 
going. So father came to me, in spite of my being a 
woman. We'll get on all right, now he’s decided I can 
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help. I have to go now, to start the spring work. I’m 
sorry, about leaving.” 

Paul edged along the clammy oilcloth. His voice 
dried in his throat. “Hester! Hester!’ Was he shriek- 
ing it? No, for the girl looked up with dark, apologetic 
eyes. “Hester!” His thick, dry tongue moved. ‘Hes- 
ter, you can’t go—you can’t.” He stumbled against her 
knees, his hands slipping over her shoulders, down to 
her hands, so quiet in her lap. She moved back, startled, 
and he clung to her, down on his knees before her, his 
face against her hands. “Hester!” he cried, his lips on 
the warm palm of her hand. After the first startled 
withdrawal, she did not move. ‘You can’t leave me. 
Don’t you see!’ Paul lifted his face, his hands hard 
on her arms. The room had filled with dusk, and he 
could see only the broad oval of her face bending above 
him, her eyes mysterious. “When you were gone last 
week ” He was erect on his knees now, trying to see 
her face. “I went up to your poor, empty room. I 
couldn’t bear it, Hester.”” He leaned toward her, his face 
pressed to her sweet, warm breast. He thought she 
bent toward him, sighing, one hand lifted above his 
head. For a moment, a fragile, golden moment, he rested 
there, torment, fretful conflict, all shut out by the curve 
of her throat above him. 

Then suddenly she stiffened away from him, and even 
as he stirred the door behind him crashed against the edge 
of the cupboard, and through it rolled Mrs. Wilcox, the 
light behind her, stretching her nodding shadow across 
them. Paul scrambled to his feet, out of the path of her 
plunging roll. A threat in her guttural incoherencies, in 
the brandishing of her twisted left arm. Hester had risen 
from her chair, but the old woman pinned her against it. 
Paul reached overhead to snap on the light, and retreated 
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out of line of that warped, malicious old face. It was like 
a cold hand clutching at his vitals, tautening him into 
fear. 

“What is it, Mrs. Wilcox?” Hester was frightened, 
too. Her voice was thin. ‘What do you want? Shall 
I wheel you in to bed?” 

With horror Paul saw the misshapen figure writhing 
in its chair, hurtling forward with a gurgle straight at 
Hester. He lunged across the room as the wheel chair 
spun backward, and Hester, caught under the weight of 
blankets and lurching body, dropped into her chair, the 
old head with its wispy gray hair dangling over her 
arm like a broken doll. 

“Push her chair back,” she cried. ‘Oh, Paul! Paul! 
What have we done?” And as Paul tried to settle the 
heavy, rigid body among the pillows, he thought dully 
that he had never heard Hester speak his name before. 
“We must get her in to bed. Quickly!’ Froth on the 
purple mouth, and a glint of white under the crinkled 
yellow lids. Hester ran ahead of him into the back 
parlor bedroom. “You better get the doctor. Can you 
lift her on to the bed?” 

The doctor was there when Wilma came home. Paul 
heard her sharp cry in the hall, watched apathetically 
while the doctor and Hester coaxed her out of a dizzy 
spell with ammonia. “What happened? You were here, 
Paul? My poor mother!” 

“She slipped off easily, Mrs. Surry.” The doctor 
stood above the couch on which Wilma had been laid. 
“Tf she had lingered after a second stroke, it would have 
been much worse for her as well as the rest of you. 
Now you let Miss Conklin help you to bed, and I’ll see to 
everything here.” 
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Paul listened numbly to the doctor’s instructions. Un- 
dertaker. Death certificate. Overhead he could hear 
Wilma crying, and Hester moving about, her voice like— 
what was it like?—distant bees in an orchard. Hester’s 
orchard. Oh, he must see her, just for a word, to melt 
away that awful white guilt in her face, that look of 
horror in her eyes. They hadn’t killed the old woman. 
“Paul, Paul, what have we done?” : 

“Your wife’s high strung, but she’ll be all right. I 
gave Miss Conklin a bromide for her. Better for her, 
too, having her mother go quick like this. Shock, of 
course, but she’ll get over that.” 

Paul waited at the head of the stairs for Hester, but 
she darted past him, not lifting her eyelids from her heavy 
eyes. Wilma was calling him. 

“How did it happen? Were you here? What did 
she do?” 

“Now you stop talking and go to sleep. The doctor 
said you should.” Paul sat on the edge of the bed, let- 
ting Wilma clutch at his hand. “Til talk tomorrow. 
You go right to sleep.” 

“T ought to sit up with her.” 

“Tl sit downstairs. You don’t want to be sick.’ 

Presently she was asleep. Paul crept down the stairs, 
looked in at the wheel chair, its pillows askew. He sat 
down in the living room. She must have heard him, or 
seen him, when he came into the house. Well, she was 
dead now. Dead men tell no tales. Dead women 
What happened. Wilma would ask again. Suppose Hes- 
ter told her. Dead. It would be nice to be dead. He was 
limp in his chair, his large, thin hands spread on his 
knees. If you knew what being dead was—— 
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XIV, 


Margaret and Franklin Surry came over on Friday for 
the funeral. Wilma threw herself into Margaret’s ams, 
sobbing, ‘Oh, to think she had to die while I was at 
a church social! After the hours and hours I’ve stayed 
home.” 

“There.” Margaret patted her shoulder. ‘“You’ve 
nothing to blame yourself for, I’m sure. She wasn’t 
alone when she—went.”’ 

“No.” Wilma sniffed. “How Paul happened to be 
here——”” Then she cried again. “You’re all the mother 
I’ve got now.” 

Margaret cried a little. “I know how i feels to 
lose a mother.”’ Then she adjusted Wilma’s veil. 

Coming home from the cemetery, the horses trotted 
briskly, shaking their black-tasseled heads. Wilma sat 
between Margaret and Marjy, with Paul and his father 
on the small seats behind the driver, their knees hunched 
up. “Well, it was a nice funeral,” said Margaret. “So 
many flowers and friends.” She remembered bitterly the 
lonely, cold burial of her own mother. 

“Yes.” Wilma sniffed at her smelling salts, fluttered 
reddened lids. 

“And it didn’t rain.” Margaret looked out at the 
quick burst of sunlight as the spring wind rushed massed 
clouds past the sun. Her hand rested lightly on Paul’s 
knee. His face had worried her all day. Was it just 
that he was young, and death was strange to him? But 
Marjy didn’t look that way. Of course, it wasn’t her 
mother-in-law. She looked merely embarrassed, as if she 
resented the emotional demands of the occasion. Some- 
thing unnatural in the way she held herself aloof. But 
Paul avoided her eyes, twisted his hands about his knees, 
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chewed at his lip. After all, it was much better for him 
to have the old woman dead. It was right for Wilma to 
feel bad, but now she and Paul could go ahead with their 
own life. They wouldn’t need that girl at the house any 
longer. Margaret thought it queer of her not to ride to the 
cemetery. She'd been with old Mrs. Wilcox a lot. And 
then to refuse to go. No feeling at all. The carriage 
rattled along, the five of them shut close within its dusty 
sides. Times like this united a family. Just the five of 
them. Five out of the world. Her own five. She 
could include Wilma now. 

“Whew! It’s stuffy in here.’ Mary wriggled for- 
ward. ‘Tell him to stop at the corner, Paul. I'll walk 
back from here.” 

Paul rapped on the glass, even as Margaret protested. 
“You must come back to the house, Marjy. You don’t 
want to leave us 7 

But Marjy had the door open. “T'll see you tomorrow 
before you go. Good night, everybody.” 

“She shouldn’t ” Margaret was indignant. The 
girl’s swift stride away from them, the gust of fresh 
wind through the open door, shattered the moment of 
complete unison. 

“Nothing she can do at the house.” Paul banged 
the door. 

The undertaker’s wagon was just driving away with 
its stack of folded chairs. Wilma drew her veil for- 
ward, and leaning heavily on Paul’s arm, walked into 
the house. Bits of fern and petals on the steps, but 
the rooms within were orderly and fresh. Nothing left 
of the funeral except a faint odor of flowers. Hester, 
coiffed in a dust cloth, was moving into place the round 
center table. She collected broom and dust pan and re- 
treated silently. 
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“I’ve got to go down to the office.” Was Paul staring 
after that girl? “You want to go, father?” 

“You won’t be late?” Wilma sat down, lifting her 
hat with its heavy veil, smoothing the crepe edge. 

“T tell you, we’ll get a bite to eat down town. Don’t 
bother about us.” Franklin stepped backwards toward 
the door. Just like Marjy, he wanted to escape. Mar- . 
garet looked scornfully after him. 

Then, when they had gone, Wilma suddenly lost her 
apathy. She tiptoed toward the dining room, listened in- 
tently, and then turned to Margaret, her face, except for 
the swollen red eyelids, sallow above her black dress. 
“T don’t like to tell you,’ she began. “I couldn’t say 
anything while my poor dead mother lay in the house. I 
wanted to send her away that night”—her fingers twitched 
in a violent gesture—“but I couldn’t. I was too sick.” 

“You mean that girl?” Margaret moved close to 
Wilma, her mouth puckering in sick certainty. She 
had seen it in Paul’s eyes. 

“Paul was here with her that night. He lied to me. 
He said he had to stay in the office. He even got Barnes 
to lie.” 

“Oh-h!” Margaret’s nod comprehended the evil ways 
of men to women. 

“IT wouldn’t have known it, ever, if my poor 
mother. ” Wilma choked. “What would you say 
to her?” 

“Sh!” Margaret pointed to the hall. “She sounds 
upstairs.” 

“Up the back way. She always gets around soft like 
that, so you never know just where she is.” Wilma 
flounced into a chair. “I was going to give her notice 
as soon as I found some woman to come in to help, and 
then I guess she found out I was on to her. Anyway, 
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she began to talk about how she had to go home because 
her father needed her. Maybe she’s going home and 
maybe she isn’t.” 

They turned their heads at the sound of a door in 
the upper hallway. Margaret could see a strip of the 
stairway. Across it passed Hester, descending slowly, her 
fair hair shining under a dark hat, the curve of her 
averted cheek looking somehow very young and unhappy. 
Guilty, thought Margaret, hastily. The girl was a sym- 
bol of the waywardness of men. All Margaret’s lack 
of sureness about Franklin clouded her eyes. When, a 
moment later, Hester stood in the doorway, her suit case 
swung easily in one hand, without a hint of effort in the 
firm shoulders, Margaret glanced at Wilma, then at the 
girl. For an instant a sharp fear pried at the fastenings 
of her beliefs. What a fool Wilma had been, to keep 
a girl like that in her own house, young, smooth, strong. 
Paul was only a boy. This sallow, tired woman, whining 
at him Margaret sat up rigidly, her hands making 
little gestures to brush away that fear. She was identi- 
fied with Wilma. She knew, deeper than words, that 
Paul would be lost to her utterly if he once turned to 
Hester. What she thought, above that deep awareness, 
was that Wilma was Paul’s wife, and she must see to it 
that this danger departed. What was the girl saying? 

“T’ll have to go now, Mrs. Surry, if I catch my train. 
I set your supper out, and made up the spare bed.” 

“Going?” Wilma darted to her feet. ‘Why, there 
are all those blankets to wash tomorrow.” 

“The man will call for my trunk.’ Hester retreated. 
“I was going yesterday, you know, only i 

“Well, of all things!’ Wilma grew shrill. “Running 
off this way, with all there is to be done.” Wilma’s 
glance at Margaret said, you see? Ungrateful! 
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“I just can’t stay on.” Hester’s husky voice faltered 
ever so little. ‘It’s been two weeks since I left college. 
I’m sorry, Mrs. Surry. But your folks are here.” 

Margaret pressed her hand warningly on Wilma’s arm. 
That was why Wilma had put up with the girl—because 
of the work she did! “I guess we can manage,” she said. 

“Tt looks to me,” cried Wilma, “as if you are running 
off because you are afraid of something. You needn’t 
thin J 

Hester pulled the door open. “I think only I must 
go, before bad things are said.” Her lips quivered, but 
her eyes kept their steady dignity. “After so many 
months here.” 

“Well, what do you think of that?” Wilma stared at 
the door Hester had closed. Through the glass they 
could see her disappear at the corner. “Facing me down 
boldly like that!” 

“Why didn’t you speak right out to her?’ Margaret 
felt that the cause of righteousness had not come out 
on top. 

“Of course’—Wilma explained heatedly—‘“I haven’t 
any proof, and if she’s just been leading Paul on, it’s 
better to let her go without any talk: I don’t know any- 
thing definite. But after all I’ve done for her, the idea 
of her walking out calmly like that! The very day of 
my poor mother’s funeral.” Wilma began to cry, and 
Margaret, leading her back to a chair, kept to herself 
her thoughts: I would have certainly had it out with 
that girl right then and there. 

They had finished supper, and Margaret was thinking 
resentfully that Paul and Franklin might come home, 
when the expressman rang. “Trunk to go?” Wilma 
showed up him the stairs, and Margaret from the foot 
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watched him crawl down humped beneath the square 
black weight. 

“Turn on the porch light,” called Wilma, and Mar- 
garet, turning the knob, saw Paul and his father coming 
up the walk. 

“Hi!” shouted the man, swaying down the steps. 

“Who’s moving out?” Franklin, too jaunty, came 
into the house. 

“Hey, give us a hand, will you?” The expressman 
backed up to the tail of his flat wagon, and Paul helped 
ease the trunk down. Margaret waited for him, and as 
he came toward the house, she reached almost involun- 
tarily to turn off the bright porch light, before anyone 
else should see the dreadful, haggard face. 

“She’s gone?” His feet dragged up the steps. 

“Tf you mean that girl Margaret’s voice bit at 
him in warning. “Yes. She wouldn’t stay a minute to 
help Wilma. Said she must get home.” 

“Did Wilma say anything to her? I mean You 
were here. What happened?” Margaret was stone 
against the rush of his tortured entreaty. 

“Say anything? She said she wished the girl would 
stay here and help. Miss Hester just came down with 
her things on and her suit case and insisted on going. 
My, you smell of onions. What you been doing?” She 
coaxed him, her hand on his arm, into the house. “You 
had your supper?’ She saw his bleak eyes lift to Wilma, 
tapping down the stairs. 

Franklin went home the following morning, but Mar- 
garet stayed on into the next week, helping Wilma with 
spring cleaning. The second-hand man came for the 
wheel-chair, the stout German woman moved the bed 
from the back parlor to the upstairs room, the carpets 
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were taken up and beaten, the windows washed. Paul 
used the turmoil as an excuse to stay downtown, used 
his long hours of work as a reason when Margaret mur- 
mured her anxiety about his health. “You don’t look 
well,” she would begin, trying to draw him within the 
radius of her tenderness. But he stood away from her 
approaches. She stayed on, thinking: If I help tide him 
over this—whatever this was—then everything will be 
all right again. Her love was a tentacled live thing, 
working steadily to find some entrance through the hard 
shell he offered, weaving, feeling, withdrawing from one 
rebuff only to slide toward another possible crevice. 
Wilma seemed energized by the fact that the house was 
now her own. 

“T think I'll sell it.” She watched the woman tack 
down the stair carpet. “We could buy a little modern 
house, a bungalow. This is too large for us. I never 
liked it.” 

“If you could find something like the one we’re moving 
into.” Margaret enjoyed that speculation. When Paul 
came in that evening, he listened to their plans, already 
well grown from the afternoon’s nourishing. 

“No use planning anything now. Too much uncer- 
tainty.” 

“About what?” Wilma was tense. 

““Whether’—he folded the paper before his face— 
“whether I stay in Hollister.” Margaret’s throat ached 
for a fearful moment before he went on. “There’s some 
talk of a Detroit move. Nothing certain.” 

“Detroit!” Wilma made a clacking sound against her 
teeth. “Paul, for goodness’ sake, put down that paper 
and tell me what you mean.” 

“There’s nothing to say. It’d be nonsense, wouldn’t 
it, to buy here if I was going to Detroit? To the pub- 
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licity department there. I won’t know for sure for a 
while.” 

“That’s wonderful, Paul.” Margaret addressed his 
newspaper shield. 

“Yeuh,” Paul mumbled. 

Margaret stared at the top of his head. How young 
it looked, the hair all rumpled. “Yes, that’s wonderful,” 
she repeated. “The way you’re getting on.”’ She couldn’t 
help stopping beside him to smooth down his hair, un- 
heeding his little jerk away from her fingers. “Why, 
your hair’s getting thin here on your temples. Wilma 
ought to get you a tonic.” 

“It’s all right.’ Paul wouldn’t look up, although she 
waited. 

She had no chance for any serious talk with him, until 
the last minute at the station, when they left Wilma 
guarding her suit case, and went to the ticket window. 
So much to cram into one moment. God, give mc wis- 
dom, prayed Margaret. “Paul, you will be careful and 
resist temptation.” Her words were the final curling 
of her tentacles around his tight shell. “You’ve done so 
well in your business, and it all depends on ”” She had 
to wait while he spoke to the agent. “One to Wesley,” 
counted his change, handed her the slip. “Your father’s 
never done what he should.” She clung to his arm, draw- 
ing him into the corner near the door. “And what does 
he amount to? You have a chance now to make some- 
thing of yourself. If you resist your nature. You never 
would get another start like this. You’ve got weak blood 
in you. But you can be a good man. Successful, too. 
I want to help you.” Tears on her lashes, a gasp in her 
voice. “You'll always be my little boy. I know how 


hard it is.” 
“Sh, mother.” Paul glanced uneasily about. “Folks’ll 
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think ” He led her back to the seat where Wilma 
waited. ‘“ ’Sbeen nice to have you stay and help. Maybe 
Wilma could run over to help you when you move, eh?’ 
And Margaret knew by his forced jauntiness that her 
words had done more than slip off his shell. She clung to 
him fiercely as he bent over her in the coach, felt his lips 
tremble on hers. “Run along, or you'll get left aboard.” 
She smiled, tears on her cheeks. ‘“‘Let us hear about 
Detroit, soon.” Had she prevailed? Oh, surely a moth- 
er’s love could save her son! 
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I 


PauL wasn’t sleeping very well. If he stopped for a 
few drinks with Tom, he could slip into a heavy kind of 
daze for the first few hours of the night, but even then 
the chatter of the pale dawn woke him—starlings 
screaming under the window, robins in endless echo of 
their own songs. Hours of aching, white frenzy of 
scrabbling after sleep, of holding his eyelids down over 
burning eyes that he might not see Wilma, of feeling the 
wild zigzag of nerves through his body. The doctor 
said he was drinking too much. Cut that out, and per- 
haps try sleeping alone. Against Wilma’s incredulous 
sniff, he moved into the room which had been Mrs. 
Wilcox’s. There at least he could twist as he pleased, 
could think without fear that his thoughts might shriek 
aloud. 

He had written twice to Hester, the first time upbraid- 
ing her for the way she had gone, without a word to him; 
the second time begging her to write, crying in clumsy 
phrases that he must see her. Surely her kindness would 
answer him. But not a word. Extraordinary that she 
could be in the world, a hundred miles or so away, and 
he couldn’t manage to see her. Couldn’t at least without 
walking boldly off. That he could not do. Wilma had 
a new wariness under her solicitude about his health, 
behind her frequent calls at the office. She was keeping 
an eye on him. How could he have a show-down with 
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her when he did not know what he had to show? Perhaps 
Hester had been laughing at him. That one lovely mo- 
ment in the kitchen as he looked at it through the horrid 
hour that had followed suffered distortion into doubt and 
uncertainty—of himself, of Hester. And Wilma dropping 
occasional phrases about ‘You’re all I have now a 
or, “I wouldn’t mind leaving my home town even for a 
big city like Detroit, if you have to go——” was a surro- 
gate for his mother. 

He had to see Hester. But it must be secretly. He 
didn’t want to make an awful mess. After all, it was 
true that he was just beginning to be successful. The 
margin between that safety and the shame of his earlier 
struggle seemed so narrow, so accidental, that he shivered 
away from endangering it. No, he'd just see Hester, 
make sure she was happy, not haunted by that old 
woman’s death lunge at her. He schemed for a reason- 
able excuse. A day ought to serve. If he could plan 
a trip on business. The days dragged along, and several 
tentative plans were caught in the cogs of real business 
and mutilated. Then one evening Paul came home with 
a dull ache in every separate joint. 

“You've been drinking again! Oh, Paul.” Wilma 
stood above him as he dropped into a chair. “After the 
doctor “i 

“I had a chill, that’s all. Took a nip to warm me up. 
Got a cold, I guess.” He looked up piteously. “My head 
aches.” 

“You’re warm enough now.” Wilma laid her hand on 
his forehead. “I better get a doctor.” 

“No. Seen enough of him.” Paul hoisted himself to 
his feet. “Go to bed. Don’t want any supper.” Wilma 
pattered ahead of him up the stairs, turned down the 
bed clothes, brought him quinine, asked questions. 
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“How long you felt bad? Why didn’t you come home 
earlier? Are you warm enough now?” Finally, having 
tucked a water bag in beside him. ‘There. You'll be 
all right in the morning. I'll leave the door open so you 
can call me if you want something.’’ She touched his 
cheek. “You don’t feel so hot. I'll leave the quinine 
there, and you take it if you wake up. But you'll be 
all right. Just a little cold.” 

Maybe it was. He felt like a sick man. He shivered 
between the sheets and listened to her patter down the 
stairs. She might have stayed around, to see if he needed 
anything. That damned quinine was buzzing in his head. 
Still light outdoors, and the sickish smell of lilacs puffing 
in under the fluttering white curtain. If he should die, 
would they tell Hester? Lilacs. Apple blossoms, too. 
Later he thought he heard voices outside the door. “I 
guess he’s asleep.”’ And someone—was it Marjy? “Tl 
stop in tomorrow.” 

The night was queer, with all the paths of sleep twisted 
into tortuous narrow alleys of fever, with confused stir- 
rings of consciousness and plungings down again into 
heavy smothering darkness. It was late when he finally 
woke, and Wilma stood beside his bed, a tray in her 
hands. 

“Well, you had a good sleep.” She set the tray on a 
chair. “I made you some coffee. You feel better?” 

Paul thrust himself up in bed. Behind his temples a 
great gong was beaten, boom, boom! The roof of his 
mouth was parched. 

“T knew you’d be all right, when I saw how you were 
sleeping.”” Wilma had a bright, bedside manner. “Now 
drink your coffee like a good boy, ’cause you didn’t have 
any supper. Wasn’t I nice to bring it up?” 

She sat down on the foot of the bed. And Paul, lift- 
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ing the cup of coffee, felt the sudden click into place of 
resolution. He hated her, smirking at him, her blue 
mother hubbard torn a little under her arm where her old 
corset poked through, like all her clothes, her forehead 
still shiny from her cold cream. He would go to Hes- 
ter. Today. Slyly, carefully, hiding that booming gong. 

“Yes, that’s fine.” He gulped the coffee. Might melt 
that icy streak along his spine. “I’m fit as a fiddle.” 
Did she see him sway as he got to his feet? He could 
manage, with care. He had to direct the motions of 
his body as if it didn’t belong to him; all the queer swim- 
ming and lurching made a foreign thing of it. Wilma 
went downstairs, satisfied with her ministrations. He 
couldn’t shave. His mirrored face blurred, and his hand 
lunged about. He’d stop at the barber shop. Was it 
fever or excitement that made his feet float through the 
air as he climbed down the stairs? “I won’t be in this 
noon,” he shouted. ‘‘Got too much to do. Yes, I feel all 
right.” God, that was easy. Just walking off. He'd 
taken too much quinine. The noise drowned out his 
thoughts. He would see Hester. Why, all he had to do 
was to get aboard a train. And he’d been too cowardly 
to do it. He couldn’t, at that moment, see why. All 
the heavy reasons were thistledown, blowing before him, 
No, he was thistledown. He was a balloon, cut from its 
mooring, floating in ecstatic lightness. The train slid 
down the surface of the world, Hesterwards. Paul 
slouched in his seat, relaxed, eyes shut, as if the motion 
of the train were his own impulse, as if the projection of 
his desire into that onward motion left him empty and 
content. The stopping of the train at little stations 
stirred him from his hazy apathy, his momentum hurling 
itself against the weight of puffing engine and scraping 
brakes. And then a hand on his shoulder, from which he 
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recoiled. “Wake up, young fellow. Next stop’s yours.” 
The conductor, leaning across to take the strip of card- 
board from the gray window. Paul lurched down the 
aisle, swung off onto the platform. All off for 
Hester. 

“Which is the way. ” He watched the train wag 
off along the shining tracks, threads out to the edge of 
the flat plate of the earth. Somewhere at that edge. 
between the sky and the flat earth, was Hester. ‘Which 
is the way to Conklin’s farm?” He balanced before the 
station agent, like a runner awaiting the signal. 

“Ben Conklin?” The man folded yellow train orders 
into his cap, drawled endlessly. “You mean Ben? Fruit 
farm?” 

“T don’t know.” Paul hated the fellow. “Conklin’s 
farm. Are there two of them?” 

“Well, no. They’s just one. Right out that main 
road. You going there?” He grinned. “Going to 
hoof it?” 

“That road?” Paul pointed. ‘How far?” 

“Oh, couple a miles. Got Ben’s name on the barns. 
White with red letters. Say: ” But Paul was off. 

If he ran, the man might think him crazy and chase 
him. So he held himself to a walk past the few houses. 
Then he ran along the dusty road, ran until the beating 
of his heart seemed about to shatter the wall of his chest. 
If it splintered the bones and flew out, he couldn’t find 
Hester. So he walked. That gong was booming again 
in his head, just behind his eyes, in time with his feet— 
ti-doom, ti-doom. The colors about him brightened into 
extraordinary hues, red fields and lurid purple shadows 
under vivid greens. They must be feverish, muttered 
Paul. He laid his fingers on his cheek. No, he was 
cool enough. The trees were feverish. He came to a 
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farm house. Not Hester’s. The bare, caked mud of the 
dooryard, the litter of rusty farm implements beside the 
sheds could never belong to Hester. Tow-headed chil- 
dren peered at him, scampering indoors when he asked for 
a drink. He pumped one for himself, shivering at the 
touch of iron on his palm, gulping greedily from the tin 
cup, shivering again as he went along the road. Then, 
afar off, he saw white buildings, red-roofed. If he 
shouted Hester, would she come to meet him, down the 
endless, dusty road? He couldn’t shout. He could 
scarcely move his heavy feet. Clouds lay in masses over 
the gently sloping hillsides behind the buildings, soft, 
flushed clouds. There was a lane, with bars through 
which he dragged his body. Humming, fragrant clouds. 
He stood among them, and they were apple trees, with a 
drift of petals through the quiet air. Hester must be 
there, somewhere. Then he saw her moving toward 
him, one hand laid against her breast, her faded blue 
dress blown back molding her rounded vigor. 

“Why, Paul!” Her voice plucked him out of a sudden, 
whirling blackness. If he clung to her hand he wouldn’t 
topple backwards into that distant pit. “Did you walk 
from town?” 

“T had to see you.” There. He had her hand now. 
Delightful coolness between his burning palms. “How 
bright your hair is, in the sunshine.” 

There was something he had come to ask her. But 
that with all other troubled thoughts drifted away, flot- 
sam, on a retreating wave. Enough to cling to her hand, 
to grow into awareness bit by bit that this was Hester 
again. The rest of the world was blackness. Paul felt 
himself contracted into a point of light, focused here 
on Hester. Her essence was in her hand, strong, warm, 
holding him out of oblivion. Her eyes received him, her 
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firm mouth was silent, along the hollow of her throat, 
where the smooth faded blue of her dress lay open on the 
curve of her breasts, the sun touched the cream-white 
skin into sheen with faint opalescence. 

“You look so tired.” Her pity was like sunlight. 
“Come down to the house.” 

“No.” There would be other people there. Always 
in houses other people came between them. “Stay here 
wth me,” 

“T couldn’t write.” Tears in the blueness of her eyes. 
“At first I thought all the time of that poor old woman, 
and I was ashamed.” 

That brought the wave sweeping back, with all its 
drifting wreckage of thoughts, buffeting Paul. 

“You mustn’t think of her. She’s dead. She had to 
die some «vay. The doctor said it wasn’t shock. I asked 
him.” 

“At first I thought it was a warning from God. But 
when I came home, I didn’t feel so wicked.” Hester 
smiled. “I was too busy to feel wicked.” 

The roaring blackness moved up to Paul’s eyes, and 
he couldn’t see her face. Even her hand was lost, and 
. her voice, thin and white, came streaming from a great 
distance. . . .) “‘Paul, ‘what is it?’ If he could: lie 
down for a minute. His eyes cleared, and he set his 
teeth. He wouldn’t topple over. He was sitting on the 
ground, against one of the trees, with Hester on her 
knees beside him. ‘You are sick. Oh, my dear! Your 
poor, hot forehead.” 

“I’m all right, Hester. I———’ But his words were 
puffs of smoke. 

“Vou sit still here. I'll get father.’ And she was 
running down through the orchard. 

Paul thought hazily that he should run, too, and hide. 
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He shouldn’t be seen. But he watched a purple shadow 
stride across the hillside, blotting out the vivid sunlight. 
When it reached his feet, he would move. And then 
Hester was back, bending over him, pulling him to his 
feet. And a huge man—blue eyes under crinkled lids, 
and curly beard. He stood at Paul’s shoulder, and Hes- 
ter pressed close to him, and thus they moved down the 
hill. ‘I think he fainted,’ Hester whispered. ‘He must 
have a fever.” 

“How'd he come in our orchard?” 

“T came to tell Hester. ” But the sunlight was a 
sword across his eyeballs, and he waited until they climbed 
into the cool darkness of a room. There he could lie 
down, and stop that desperate fight to keep himself above 
the edge of blackness. Down... down. . . Some- 
one had an arm about his shoulders. ‘‘Drink this, Paul.” 
A fiery hot needle ran through his throat. Hester. She 
kissed him—or was it only apple petals sifting through 
the sunlight? 





II 


Marjy had found Richard Savage waiting for her when 
she came out from her gym class. 

“T looked up your program,” he admitted, “‘to see 
where I’d find you. Aren’t you hungry? Let’s go to 
the village for tea or something.” 

“T’m not very dressy.’ Marjy put a hand up to her 
flying hair. 

“You always look nice.” She smiled. There was 
sport in provoking Richard into his decorous, heavy com- 
pliments. “This isn’t a formal party. Just want to 
celebrate my finish.” 

So Marjy had gone. She preferred an ice cream soda 
to tea, and the two of them had perched on stools at 
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the counter of the Kollege Kandy Kitchen, while Richard 
described the rites in the acceptance of his dissertation. 

“You'll be here till commencement, then?” Marjy 
poked her straw into the bubbly mass. 

“Yes. A breathing spell. I suppose you'll be very 
busy with exams?” 

“Well—I never work all the time.” Marjy let her 
eyelids flutter as she bent over her glass. Funny, the 
way Richard drove her into little coy feminine tricks. 

“I’ve enjoyed our walks on Sundays so much.” Rich- 
ard’s eyes grew round behind his glasses. “I hoped— 
but of course it’s holiday for me and work for you just 
now.” 

He had been at home almost every weekend during 
the spring, and after that first Sunday Marjy had not 
tried to slip away unseen. She told herself that Richard 
was a bore, that she didn’t want to listen to another of 
his long-winded stories. But she had watched him, and 
listened, and hidden away her disdain at the self that 
swallowed its contentiousness, that asked for advice about 
courses in the summer, that even practiced a soft flattery 
of attention. 

“T might get you to write a term paper for me.”’ She 
slipped down from her stool, peering at her reflection in 
the mirror over the sirup jugs, giving her bright blue 
tan a pat into sauciness. “If you bother me too much.” 

“T’d like to help you.” Richard scrambled among 
coins in his pocket for the change, rushed ahead of her 
to hold aside the door. 

As they stepped out tc the street, Marjy sighed. There 
was Wilma, spying her with a flick of her ostrich plume, 
darting toward her. I'll have to introduce her, thought 
Marjy. Well, at least Wilma was dressed up. She 
hadn’t gone into mourning. “My poor mother never 
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believed in mourning,” she explained, but Marjy guessed 
she knew how black made her skin turn green. 

“Hello, Wilma.’’ Marjy had an instant of self-con- 
sciousness. Still, she had seen Mrs. Savage introduce 
people. “May I introduce Mr. Savage, Dr. Savage, isn’t 
it, Richard? This is Mrs. Surry, my sister-in-law.” 

Wilma’s eyes had that awful scheming contemplation 
of a female relative as she assured Richard she was de- 
lighted to meet him, Then “Could I see you just a 
minute, Marjy?” Marjy’s cheeks grew warm at Rich- 
ard’s hasty withdrawal. How ridiculous of Wilma! 

“Is Paul worse?” She suddenly remembered his cold. 

“T don’t know.” Wilma turned her back to Richard, 
as if she feared he might try to eavesdrop, and whispered. 
“You haven’t seen him? No? He went off this morn- 
ing, after I made his breakfast for him in bed, and he 
seemed better. He shouted back something that he 
wouldn’t be home for dinner. But just now I went to 
his office, and Marjy, he hasn’t been there all day! Barnes 
thought he was home.” 

“He’s probably busy somewhere. If he told you 4 

“But where?” Wilma’s hand flew out melodramati- 
cally. “Where that Barnes wouldn’t know about? I just 
ask you, where could he be?” Richard stepped farther 
away, as if Wilma’s voice reached him. 

“My goodness, how would { know? He has lots of 
different places he has to go.” Marjy was indignant. 
“You can’t keep track of him every second.” 

“But he wasn’t well last night.” Wilma shook her 
plumes violently. “I am just worried.” 

“Td wait till I had something to worry about. I’ve 
got to get back to work.” 

“Work?” Wilma’s eyebrows included Richard. “I 
see you have a new young man.” 
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Marjy hurried off so rapidly that Richard had to stir 
abruptly out of his careful aloofness. Then it took Marjy 
several blocks to shake herself back into proper aware- 
ness of him. And as she listened, she thought—poor 
Paul, with that pry-nose smelling out his every minute. 
How does he stand it? 

She and Richard sat down on the steps of the board- 
ing house. He was explaining university customs to 
her. They might try canoeing that summer. The river 
was pleasant. Good exercise, too, after intellectual work. 

“Oh, Miss Surry!” The round face of the boarding- 
house keeper emerged from the hall. “I thought you 
weren’t here. Someone wants you on the telephone. 
Long distance. They tried once before this afternoon.” 

Marjy jumped to her feet. “Is it someone at home?” 
She hurried into the hall. Long distance, like telegrams, 
meant trouble. 

“Here’s your party.” A long buzz, and then a distant 
voice. “Is that Marjy Surry? Hello. This is Hester. 
Hester Conklin, Marjy. Your brother is here. He’s 
sick. He can’t leave alone.” Marjy listened, the whir- 
ring wires tingling into her nerves. “Could you get 
someone to come with you? I was afraid Mrs. Surry— 
she’s excitable ” And then directions about trains. 
Marjy couldn’t find a pencil. Richard heard her, was at 
her elbow with a neatly sharpened pencil and paper. 
Marjy turned from the telephone. He was solicitous, 
diffident. 

“Is there anything I can do? I hope nothing is 
wrong.” 

“T don’t know.” Marjy stared down at the slip of 
paper. She must think straight now. Hester had tried 
to warn her. That was what she meant. If Wilma 
knew What was Paul doing there? “You musn’t 
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come alone.” Hester had repeated that. “He’s sick, and 
at night—Maybe that friend of his, Elbert.” Richard 
fidgeted, his eyes concerned. “If there’s anything I 
can do,” he repeated. 

“It’s my brother,” said Marjy. ‘“He’s sick, up in the 
country, and I’m to go for him.” 

“Oh, that’s a shame. Is he—is he very sick? When 
do you have to go?” 

“T don’t know!’ Richard’s fumbling good intentions 
shook a cloud of irritation from Marjy. “I have to take 
the next train, and I have to get someone to go with me, 
and I don’t even know where he lives.” 

“Let me go with you.” Richard looked at his watch. 
“When is the train? I'd like to go, if I may.” 

The cloud of irritation cleared, and Marjy saw, squat- 
ting in it, a little fear. Something awful might happen, 
and Richard would know about it. Would know about 
her family. She glanced at the watch. 

“Oh ” she gasped. “The anly train goes at half 
past five. I couldn’t get Elbert, could I?” 

“You go get your coat.” Richard was suddenly mas- 
terful. “Tll ‘phone for a bus. And’—he hesitated— 
“should I ’phone his wife? It is that brother, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, no!” Marjy’s fear grinned at her. “No. Don’t 
*phone anybody. I'll be ready at once.” She had to find 
the landlady to explain something to her. “I have to 
meet my brother. I'll be quite late. But I won’t be alone, 
you see.” Then she had to borrow money from Emma, 
still trying to explain without explaining. Her blue tam 
looked too giddy for such an expedition. She threw it 
off, pinned on a stiff straw sailor, and dragging on her 
coat, ran down the stairs. 

Richard helped her into the station bus, climbed in 
beside her. 
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“Stop at the restaurant,” he ordered. Then, his mouth, 
shaping into its V of complacence, he added, “I ordered 
alunch. You can’t go off without any supper.” And at 
the station “Now, where aré we going? No, I’m 
buying the tickets. Brewer. All right.” 

Marjy, restless beside him on the green plush seat, 
thought: he must know there’s something queer, some- 
thing wrong. What can I say? 

“You know, it’s good of you to let me come.” Richard 
was engaged in opening the cardboard box. “I didn’t 
want to thrust myself in, but you seemed so disturbed.” 

“Tt’s you that’s good.” Marjy brushed quick tears 
away from her eyes. “There wasn’t time 3 

“To find a better substitute? I’m glad of that.” Rich- 
ard spread a paper napkin on her lap. “Now you eat 
these elegant sandwiches, and then I'll bring you a glass 
of ice water.” 

Marjy wasn’t hungry, but she tried to swallow the 
thick bread with its wafers of pink ham, while Richard 
described in detail the kind of tea basket people traveled 
with in England. He made trips to the water tank, bal- 
ancing the cup against the lurching of the train. You'll 
have to tell him something, warned Marjy’s little 
grimacing fear. 

“T called mother up, too.” Richard seated himself. 
“She said I was missing the first asparagus.” 

“What did you tell her?” Marjy was breathless. 

“That I was going off with you. She said that was 
all right!” That upward curve of his mouth was sud- 
denly comforting, including her in its assurance. 

“I didn’t want you to tell Wilma, Paul’s wife’— 


began Marjy—“because e 
“T suppose it would worry her.’ Richard dismissed 


that. 
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Marjy turned to him, her fine brows meeting in earnest- 
ness. ‘‘You’re awfully nice,” she said, “not to be curious, 
or anything.” 

“T don’t look gift horses in the mouth.” Richard was 
pleased at his little joke. ‘I hope your brother isn’t very 
sick, of course. But this is—well, I like this. And if 
I can help you a 

“Maybe I can explain later. But I don’t know.” 

There was a curious intimacy in sitting there together, 
with strangers in other seats through the car, with twi- 
light veiling the level country, with lights shining at them 
out of windows, with the brakeman coming through to 
light the swaying lamps in the coach. Richard launched 
into the story of a book he had been reading. Marjy 
listened, her shoulder brushing his—a story about a 
little man who ran away from his wife. Was that what 
Paul had tried to do? Hester had offered no explanation. 
She had only said. ‘You must come tonight, Marjy. You 
must.”’ Marjy shivered. 

“Are you cold?” Richard broke his thread of story, 
to lean toward her. 

“T was thinking about your story. People ought to 
run away if they aren’t happy.” 

“The home is more important than the individual.” 
Richard sounded pompous. “Social progress teaches 
us %: 








“What’s the use of a home if folks are wretched in it? 
I'd run away.” Marjy pushed herself away from his 
shoulder. “Your home’s so perfect you don’t know how 
folks might feel.” She wanted to shatter that humorous 
tolerance his face wore. 

“T think you’d be decent about your responsibilities,” 
Richard said. ‘Now, take my mother ¥ 

“Brew-er! Brew-er next stop. All out for Brewer!’ 
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came the conductor’s shout down the aisle. Marjy, fol- 
lowing Richard through the car, felt a quaver in her 
knees. Why had she ever brought this man? The con- 
tour of his shoulders, with the slight stoop, the forward 
angle of the head, seemed settled and conforming. What 
waited for her, outside on the platform? The protective 
solicitude in his glance, as he turned to place a firm 
hand under her elbow at the step, became part of a net 
he spread to tangle her free feet. 

The brakeman’s lantern flashed its signal arc, the train 
jerked into motion. Richard looked up and down the 
platform with an air of conscious alertness, as if he 
rubbed his palms to catch any emergency the place might 
toss at him. Well ” he was expectant. “Here we 
are.” 

Yes, where? thought Marjy. The disappearing red 
light on the rear of the train dragged the roar 
after it, tail-like, and the little station was a quiet place, 
except for the brisk click-clack of the telegraph through 
the open window. Country quiet, dark and simple, came 
up to the edge of the building, and the clicking was a 
faint ripple. Where was Paul? Marjy could see the 
empty waiting room with its rusty stove. 

“This is Brewer, isn’t it?’ She appealed to Richard. 
“T thought they would be here.” 

“T’ll ask.” Richard darted toward the office. 

“Wait, Richard!” Marjy had seen shadows moving 
out of the darkness beyond the low buildings. Richard 
spun about, almost tripping over his eagerness to be of 
service. Yes, that was Hester, moving past the cone of 
light. 

“Marjy?’’ She came close to Marjy. “We've been 
waiting across the track, so Paul could rest. Father drove 
him over in our new fruit truck.” She touched Marjy’s 
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hand gently. “I was afraid the train might be late. 
Sometimes they pass at the junction. You aren’t alone?” . 

“Where is Paul?’ Marjy felt like the frightened 
figure of a dream. Hester wore no hat, one hand drew 
a dark cape close about her, the mist of the summer night 
softened her hair into a spray of light about her grave, 
pale face. ‘‘What happened to him! Oh, Hester!” 

“He’s coming.” Hester had seen Richard, hovering 
discreetly. “I would have kept him, Marjy, oh, so gladly, 
till he was well. But I was afraid to—Mrs. Surry. He 
fainted this morning. He’s been feverish—not exactly 
delirious—almost. The doctor says it’s just grippe. He 
shouldn’t have come this morning.” In the distance the 
whistle of the train streaked through the dark quiet. 
“There. It’s coming. I would have gone home with 
him. But I thought if you could come, it would be 
better.” 

The headlight swooped nearer like a noisy falling star, 
and the figures at the end of the platform moved slowly 
toward them. Paul, like a flushed sleepwalker, between 
two men. 

“Here’s Marjy, Paul.” Hester’s voice soothed him, 
as if he werea child. “This is my father, Marjy, and my 
brother Roy.” Marjy saw them dwarfing Richard into 
an agitated little fellow. The train creaked past, with a 
rush of cindery air, the men lifted Paul up the steps, 
Richard at their heels. Marjy stood on the bottom step, 
with Hester clinging to her hand. 

“He wanted to stay with me.’ MHester’s free hand 
gathered her cloak to her bosom. “But he’s sick. I knew 
he mustn’t decide. Not now. Mrs. Surry thinks—even 
now—that I have tried—Marjy, don’t tell her he came 
tome. Tell her he was taken sick and sent for you €! 
She stepped back as her father and brother brushed past 
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Marjy. Marjy felt herself crimson as the two men drew 
Hester away from the first hitch of the train, as they 
looked up at her, the older man shaking his head in pon- 
derous accusation. What must they think! And Rich- 
ard—Marjy went into the coach, through the jiggling 
aisle. Richard had turned back one seat, and Paul 
sprawled, his feet stretched out, his head against the 
window corner, on a folded coat. 

“T thought if he could lie down as much as possible,” 
Richard said. Marjy’s eyes blurred. Why—Richard 
was thinking only of Paul. His concern had drained 
away the little flavor of self-awareness in which he 
moved. Then she looked at her brother, and her own 
moment of embarrassed guilt faded into clear pity. Fever 
lay so sharply in the hollows of his cheeks, and his eyes, 
when the heavy lids moved up, were so wretched and 
dull. She sat down carefully beside him, and her hand 
folded over his. But his was not like a human hand; 
she could feel the bones, hot and dry. 

“Poor old Paul,” she said softly. “Never mind. We'll 
get you home to bed pretty soon.” 

“T’d like a drink,” he said, and Richard leaped away. 
“Poor old damn fool,’ came Paul’s mutter. Marjy, 
looking at him, had a queer thought, that the fever had 
dried the youth out of his face. His mouth was hard 
and grayish. Then Richard was back, holding the cup 
to the dry lips. “Thanks.” He shifted a little and 
drowsed, his hand twitching under Marjy’s, as if wires 
jerked at the hot bones. 

Richard sat across the aisle; Paul stirred occasionally, 
as the train bumped to a stop. Finally Marjy withdrew 
her hand, and slipped across to Richard’s seat. She had 
to explain to him, enough to warn him. 

“T'll telephone to Wilma, his wife, from the station.” 
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She didn’t look at Richard. “T’'ll say that Paul was taken 
sick on a trip and sent for me. You see, she will be 
angry, if she knows about Hester. We can’t tell her 
that.’ Unexpectedly tears pushed past her lashes, rolled 
down her cheeks. Silently Richard unfolded a neat 
square of handkerchief for her. “Hester lived at their 
house. Paul wouldn’t have gone—if he hadn’t been sick. 
Oh’’—she rubbed at her eyes—“‘maybe you think it’s 
wicked! I wish Hester had let him stay!” 

“T don’t think anything about it,” said Richard. “I’m 
sorry—sorry it makes you feel bad.” 

“Me?” Marjy blew her nose angrily. ‘I’m nothing.” 

When they helped Paul off the train at Hollister, the 
town was as quiet and dark as the country had been. 
Past midnight. “Tl have to ’phone for a hack.” Rich- 
ard came back from the empty driveway. “Then you 
call Mrs. Surry.” Paul huddled on a bench, Richard’s 
coat over his shoulders. It seemed a long time before 
Richard returned. ‘Guess Central was asleep,” he said. 
“But I woke her up.” 

Explaining to Wilma was like holding her hand against 
a faucet, thought Marjy. Wilma shrieked, demanded 
more explanations while she refused to listen to those 
Marjy offered. “Is he drunk? I’ve almost gone crazy! 
This time of night!) Where did you find him?” 

“He’s sick. He sent for me. Will you call a doctor? 
We'll be there at once.” 

“But where are you? What ails him? Why didn’t 
he send for me?” 

Marjy banged the earpiece into its bracket. 

The hack rattled up, the driver yawning. As they 
rode toward the house, Marjy spoke. 

“Paul, I told Wilma you were taken sick on a business 
trip and sent for me. I said you were at the next town.” 
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“Tell her”—Paul flung one hand up to his head—“tell 
her Hester sent me back to her.” He laughed. 

“No, Paul.” Marjy reached for his wild hand. “Lis- 
ten. I said——” 

“My head feels queer 
against her shoulder. 

Richard, on the folding seat, leaned forward anxiously. 

“This it?” shouted the driver, and Wilma rushed out, 
wringing her hands. 

Wilma’s flutterings were restrained by the presence 
of Richard and the doctor to the drama of a grieving 
wife. Marjy went down at last to Richard, waiting in 
the living room. 

“Tl have to stay here tonight,” she said. ‘The doctor 
says he’s likely to sleep right through, but Wilma’s up- 
set.’ Richard had her hand—how cool and firm his 
was, not like poor Paul’s. “TI can’t tell you oh, AAS 
fingers quivered into quick pressure. 

“Don’t try,” he said. “Can’t I stay here, too? I could 
sit up down here. Maybe I could be of use.” 

“Oh, no. It’s not that serious. Not now, that Paul’s 
here.” She felt the quiver in his fingers run through 
him, and she drew back in haste, thrusting her hands be- 
hind her. After an instant, Richard bowed, and started 
toward the door, his toe catching an edge of the rug. 

“You must be very tired,” he said. “I may see you 
tomorrow, though”; and then was gone. 

A weary interval with Wilma, protesting her suffering 
through hours of anxiety. “I don’t see where he was,” 
she repeated. 

“Sh! You’ll wake him.” Marjy escaped at last, to 
pass the rest of the night in superficial sleep and startled 
moments of awakening, when she crept to Paul’s door 
and listened to the sound of his heavy, uneven breathing. 


39 





Paul settled heavily 
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III 


When Margaret heard of Paul’s illness, she longed to 
rush at once to his bedside. But Wilma wrote that they 
had a nurse, that the doctor had decided his fear of 
pneumonia was groundless, and that Paul was on the 
mend. Margaret was afraid that if she left, just as the 
paint was drying on the new house and moving vans had 
been engaged, Franklin would in some way upset all the 
plans, and she would return to find herself interred for 
life in the old brick mausoleum. So she contented herself 
with daily letters to Paul through Wilma, and went about 
the confusing business of sorting out fifteen years and 
more of life into the things she wished to move and those 
she wished to see no more. Franklin was little use. He 
wanted to save everything. He would come rushing up 
the driveway to one of her carefully tended bonfires and 
drag out some half-burned object—an old chair, a pic- 
ture frame—with a bellow of rage that rose from his 
thwarted resistance to the whole affair. 

“You know there’s no room for all this rubbish,” Mar- 
garet would say, firmly. ‘Thank Heaven for that!” 
And later she would retrieve his rescues and see that 
they were safely burned. 

She was indefatigable, buoyed by a heady sense of final 
triumph. This had been Franklin’s house, lonely, falling 
into decay, defying with him her attempts to make life 
orderly and proper. The old barns behind it stood for 
Franklin’s idle, headstrong exploits. The growth of the 
fields into settlements of foreign factory hands, the fac- 
tory itself with its funnels of smoke and rumbling freight 
trains had been an offense against her plan of decent 
living. Now she escaped them all. The new house was 
hers. Neat, small, modern, set in a pleasant yard hedged 
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with barberry among neighbors like itself. The best resi- 
dence street in town. Set tubs and hardwood floors, and 
even baseboard sockets for lamps and electric toaster. 
She could scarcely have dreamed it more perfect. In 
the end, the factory had helped her out, None of her 
arguments would have budged Franklin an inch without 
the pressure of an offer so good that even his stubborn 
folly had to see it. 

Wilma wrote that Paul was sitting up and wanted to 
see them. Margaret wouldn’t go. 

“Paul can visit us here as soon as we move,” she said. 
“You run down and see him. You’re only a bother here.” 
Astonishingly Franklin went, leaving Margaret free to 
carry out a daring plot with the second-hand man, in 
which half the old furniture disappeared. She would at 
least have new brass bedsteads, and a new dining room 
table. She longed for new things for the living room, 
but Franklin braced himself obdurately against that. 
Well, she could wait. When he came home that evening, 
doors through the house stood closed on empty rooms. 

“How does Paul look?” She sat down on the porch, 
stretching her tired body, unpinning the dustcloth from 
her hair. Everything was ready for the vans in the 
morning, and Mrs. Larson’s daughter had promised to 
come early. Her mind edged busily among countless 
items, so that her awareness of Paul for once had to 
push its way through obstacles. 

“He’s all right, I guess.” Franklin bent over a rose- 
bush. “I’m going to transplant some of these. He looks 
thin, but all he needs is a good tonic.” He moved along 
the walk to a syringa, pale and fragrant in the dusk. 
“Wonder if it’s too late in the year to move this.” 

“What did he say?” Franklin knew she wanted all 
his day, piece by piece. He was being deliberately ag- 
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gravating. “You might tell me, when I couldn’t leave 
the work here and had to let you go.” 

“You made the work for yourself.” Franklin straight- 
ened his back. “He didn’t say much. He’s got that De- 
troit offer they were talking about. They want him to 
move there, but I tell him he could write their advertising 
just as good in Hollister.” 

“T was afraid maybe his being sick would interfere.” 
Margaret dismissed abruptly the other things she had 
feared. “Of course he ought to ne in Detroit, more 
central, and bigger.” 

“Wilma’s put the house in an agent’s hands. They’ve 
had one or two folks looking at it. I told them this 
pulling up by the roots wasn’t any use. They ought to 
stay settled right there where Paul has made good.” 

It was himself he was thinking about. Margaret caught 
that in the way he flung out his arms, as if he wanted 
to hold fast to the bushes, to the trees, to the old house. 

“T guess his firm knows best,” she said. “Had your 
supper ?”’ 

“T got a snack.” Franklin climbed the steps wearily. 
“They said if they went to Detroit, they’d stop here. I 
told ’em I didn’t know where you’d put ’em, in your new 
bandbox.”’ 

“You know there’s a spare room!” Margaret darted 
to her feet. “What’d you say such a thing for? Ill 
write Paul you knew all the time.”’ She banged the screen 
door. 

“Wilma says Marjy has a new beau,” shouted Franklin 
after her. ‘A little runt in glasses.”’ 

“Ts that all she said?” Margaret hesitated beyond the 
door. 

“Yeuh. Don’t see much sense in paying out money 
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for her education if she’s just bent on finding a man. 
That’s all she seems to do this year.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Savage. Son of this teacher that wrote you about 
Chicago.” 

“Well.” Margaret deliberated. “If her college should 
get her a good husband, what more could you ask?” 

Franklin growled indistinguishably, and Margaret 
went to find paper for a note to Paul. 

The next morning the vans backed up to the porch, 
and the last step in, Margaret’s triumph began. For a 
while Franklin buzzed about, shouting directions, inter- 
fering with the men. Then he vanished. As the first 
wagon drove off, Margaret heard his voice down the hill, 
and in a moment he was in sight, perched on the ricketty 
seat of a junk dealer’s cart behind a bony nag, the rattle 
of tinny bells announcing him. 

“What ” Margaret brushed furious tears from 
her eyes. 

“T’m going to transplant my shrubs.” He backed the 
cart close to. the remalhig van, vaulted over the wheel, 
spade in hand. 

“You're going to.drive through town in ai 

“You bet I am.” 

Margaret retreated from the grins of the drulenaet 
He would start in by disgracing her before their new 
neighbors. A faint prickle of doubt disturbed her anger. 
Out here there had been no one to watch his crazy actions. 
She set her small jaw firmly. She was just tired. Down 
there even Franklin must see he had to behave decently. 

Later when the house was stripped and the last van had 
creaked away, she went out to the porch. She had made 
herself neat under a long coat, and with a basket of her. 
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best dishes, was waiting for the taxi. Franklin stood 
beside the elm at the corner of the house, rubbing sweat ~ 
from his face with hands so dirty they left black lines 
down all his deep wrinkles. 

“Can’t take this, can I?” He laid his hand on the 
trunk. “Leave it to be cut down ao 

“Do wash up before you start,” said Margaret. 

Franklin tossed his spade into the wagon, and climbed 
over the wheel. ‘Want to ride with me?” he asked. He 
jerked at the reins, and off dashed his disreputable 
equipage. : 

Settling was easy, so carefully had Margaret planned. 
By evening the rooms looked orderly. And curiously 
enough, Franklin’s rosebushes had established relations 
with the neighbor at the left. He had spent his noon hour 
in shirt sleeves offering advice, holding the shrubs while 
Franklin spaded, and in return Franklin had carried into 
his yard one of his sturdiest bushes, installing it at a 
corner of the porch. 

For the next few days Franklin made occasional trips 
in his junk cart, bringing down old tools which he stowed 
in the basement, producing bits of wreckage which Mar- 
garet promptly returned to the wagon. 

“You better go into the junk business,” she declared. 
“The neighbors must think you are, anyway.” Secretly, 
as she watched his uneasy wanderings about the house, 
she thought: he’ll have to find something decent to do; 
he'll have to. There’s nothing here for him to fool his 
time away at. 





Iv 


Marjy was relieved when Richard had to go back to 
the university for the final ceremonies. The caution with 
which he inquired about Paul; the anxiety he showed not 
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to intrude because of whatever intimate knowledge he had 
gathered about her family, and at the same time not to 
yield the incomprehensible difference that night trip had 
made, the hesitant delicacy with which he encountered 
Marjy irritated and confused the girl. She wished he 
would let her alone, and at the same time she felt bright 
scorn of the ease with which she could hold him off. Off 
from exactly what, she refused to consider. He would 
sit on the porch, talking with Wilma, while Marjy went 
up to see Paul. 

Paul’s hollow, apathetic eyes and gray unshaven chin 
poked over the bedclothes filled Marjy with hard unhap- 
piness. And when Richard said, tentatively, “Mrs. Surry 
is devoted to your brother, isn’t she?’ Marjy refused to 
answer. Instead she hurried to her room, to write a 
note to Hester. Paul was getting better, the nurse would 
stay only the rest of the week. One day Richard told 
her uneasily that Wilma had asked where they found 
Paul that night. 

“What did you say?” 

“T lied, rather badly, I’m afraid. I said down the 
line, I didn’t recall which station. She asked if it was 
Brewer.” 

“I wish Paul would throw everything over and go!” 
Marjy flared at Richard as if he were to blame for 
Wilma’s abominable prying. 

“It’s not so simple, is it?’ Richard sounded pompous. 

Then, presently, Paul was sitting up, languid and 
silent, and Richard had to return to Ann Arbor. He 
asked Marjy to come down for the exercises, “The fam- 
ily is coming, and mother would be delighted to have you, 
too. See me swanking around with a Ph.D. handed to 
me. It would mean a lot, Marjy.” 

Marjy refused, in quick alarm. She had too much 
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work, examinations coming, a term paper. No, she 
couldn’t, possibly. Go down as part of his family—her 
refusal was breathless, as if she ran from a threatened 
trap. After Richard had left town, she met Mrs. Savage 
one afternoon, as she came slowly home from her call 
at Paul’s. 

“Walk along with me, won’t you?” Mrs. Savage 4rew 
Marjy’s hand under ner arm. “I haven’t seen yoa for 
a long time. Is your prother much better?” Her flow- 
ered blue foulard billowed softly about her, and tendrils 
of dark hair curled against her broad, serene forehead. 
“Richard is disappointed that you won’t go with us to 
his Commencement. It’s a great day for him, you know.” 

“T just can’t, Mrs. Savage.” . Marjy wanted to wriggle 
away from the warm arm. “TI even have an exam right 
on that very day.” 

“T suppose your brother’s illness has taken time, too.” 
Mrs. Savage looked at her, and Marjy, helplessly, saw 
slow determination wind itself in her dark eyes. “Marjy, 
dear, you may think me an interfering old lady, but I 
do want to talk to you.” Down the aisle under the great 
elms they went, and Marjy couldn’t escape. “We're all 
fond of you. Richy especially. I think I’m always afraid 
people won’t appreciate him. Mothers always feel that 
way, don’t you think? He’s so much like his father, 
when I first knew him, that I can’t keep still now. Even 
if you wish I would.” She smiled, and Marjy tried to 
keep the flush from rising in her cheeks. “Let’s sit here 
in the hammock. Nobody’s home. 

Marjy sat stiffly erect in a corner of the Gloucester 
hammock. Excited little fears scampered through her. 
Mrs. Savage took off her hat and laid it on her knee, her 
strong fingers smoothing its blue ribbon. 

“Richard has made us proud of him. He has a good 
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mind, and he’s a good boy. But he’s afraid of people, 
and so he tries to seem important. I remember I thought 
his. father the most conceited fellow I had ever known 
until I found he was the humblest. I’ve tried to give 
Richy love enough. to help him out, but he—well, he 
didn’t want to have to share it. He was the unhappiest 
little boy when his sister was born. He’s so clumsy and 
shy, except about his books and ideas. With people, I 
mean. When I saw him watching you, I thought—Marjy 
Surry has courage and honesty. She could, if she loved 
him, build the world he needs. It’s not easy, I know. 
There are all the things you want yourself. I had them. 
Pride, and ambition—great things. You have to turn 
them under—green manure, the gardeners call it—to en- 
rich the soil in which human roots grow strong. Then in 
the end you have your pride again, for you see it was in 
you that he grew into his whole stature. And your am- 
bition is for him.” 

Marjy sat very still. The words seemed to mean some- 
thing she had-never thought. Her mind ran busily about, 
picking up shreds of pictures—her father and mother, 
separate and struggling. But her father didn’t want a 
refuge built for him. Wilma and Paul. Wilma nailed 
laths on a cage through which Paul’s hollow eyes stared 
out. The Savages . . . Marjy glanced at the woman be- 
side her. She seemed so firm-fleshed, so settled, so poised ; 
and yet the eyes which waited for Marjy to speak had 
a troubling intensity. Did her words mean something, 
or did they seem to have meaning only because they dif- 
fered from the things Marjy’s mother might say ? Another 
middle-aged veil across life? What had they to do with 
love? Harry would sneer. Take love as you find it, 
for it doesn’t last. Richard, moving into her dreams, in 
Harry’s place. Perhaps Richard’s mother wouldn’t 
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think her so brave and honest if she knew about those 
dreams. 

“T hope you'll forgive me for trespassing.” Mrs. Sav- 
age laid her hand on Marjy’s. “Richard would be 
furious. But he can’t do himself justice. He’s so fine 
and sweet behind his little flurries.” 

“How did you know’—Marjy tried to pull one 
question clear of the confusion in her mind—‘how did 
you know you wanted to get married?” 

“T wasn’t sure. He wasn’t the proud, domineering 
knight I had dreamed about. He was ridiculous and 
stumbling, Marjy. I wanted love to sweep me off my 
feet with a great thrill, like the storybooks. Instead 
of that—Thornley, with his deference, and funny ideal- 
isms, and irritating bravado—it was a long time before 
I knew he was really begging me to give him shelter. 
Longer before I knew I wanted to do that. Oh—there 
comes David.” She sighed. “Stay to dinner with us, 
won't you?” . 

Marjy shook her head and rose. She had to wait a 
moment while David broke into reproach. “Say, mother, 
I came right home from school and you weren’t here. 
Where were you? I hollered an’ everything and then I 
went away.” 

“T’m home now.” 

As Marjy went down the street she heard his clear, 
young voice, “An’ Billy had a new bat, and gee-whitakers, 
but he whacked with it! You ought to see him swat a 
ball!” 

Marjy hurried to the boarding house, scrubbed her 
face and hands vindictively for supper, ate in abstracted 
silence from which the other girls couldn’t dislodge her. 
Why had Mrs. Savage had to talk, anyway! 

“Marjy’s lost in love,” came a shrill voice. 
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“Yes, lam!’ She frowned at Emma. “Love of that 
paper on Greek civilization.” 

“Oh, he’s a civilized Greek!” And they all giggled. 

She shut herself into her room with notebooks and 
volumes, tried to work. She wants you to marry Richard. 
To take good care of him. Richard hasn’t asked you. 
Well, you know why not! You’ve hushed him up. Funny 
idealisms—and irritating bravado. 

I don’t want to marry anybody! Marjy pushed her 
books aside and went to sit in the dark on her window 
sill, arms linked about her knees. She’d think it out. 
The mystical intensity of Mrs. Savage’s eyes had laid a 
compulsion upon her. As if marriage was something 
you planned in your head for the rest of your life, instead 
of a mysterious, blind outcome of the swifter beating 
of your heart, of the tingle along every nerve. How 
could you think about feeling? Thought was an icy wind, 
in which feeling turned sluggish and thick. She pressed 
her knees close to her breast, half aware of singing across 
the campus, boys’ voices. “Over the world, and under 
the world, and back at the last—to me!’’ Oh, she wanted 
love. A lover. A headstrong, ruthless, wandering 
lover. “And the heart of a maid to the heart of a 
man, ever the wide world over. Ever the wide world 
o-o-ver !” 

Lovely, dark night; thrilling distant voices. Marjy 
plumped her feet sharply on the floor, snapped on her 
light, and sat again at her table. Sentimental stuff. One 
thing she knew. She’d go home the minute exams were 
over, Richard wouldn’t be back. That would put it off. 
She had a startling, sudden thought. Home, and her 
father. He must have been headstrong, ruthless, wander- 
ing. And now! She wondered dimly what he would 
think of Richard. 
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Her last evening, after she had filled the window box 
with her belongings—books, pictures, things she would 
not wish until the fall—and strapped her trunk, she 
walked down to see Paul. Wilma was alone on the porch, 
rocking, slapping at mosquitoes. 

“Paul’s. downtown. Come up.” She hitched her 
rocker closer to the chair Marjy chose. “We've sold the 
house,” she announced. “Just this afternoon.” 

“That’s good.” Marjy was uneasy. She didn’t want 
to talk to Wilma. “Paul must feel stronger, if he can 
go off in the evening like this.” | 

“He’s all right. He insisted on going. That Detroit 
man’s in town, and Paul wants him to see Elbert’s print- 
ing shop. He thinks he must get business for Elbert, 
though I tell him it’s a good chance to drop him. But 
Paul’s awfully stubborn.” 

“You're really going to Detroit?” 

“Of course we are.” Wilma hitched again at her 
rocker, and lowered her voice. ‘‘You don’t know what 
I’ve been through. Now I’ve got a chance to tell you. 
Paul’s fever touched his head. Yes, he was half crazy. 
His running off to that girl proves it.”” She smiled slyly 
at Marjy’s start. “You thought I didn’t know, eh? 
Marjy, she bewitched him. He talked dreadful things, 
about leaving me and everything. He wanted me to get 
a divorce! I just told him right out what I thought. 
After I’d struggled along with him, just as he began to 
succeed, he would throw me over. I’ve heard of cases 
like that. The wife of his youth, you know. But I said 
I would never in the world divorce him, no matter what 
he did. I don’t believe in it. And of course he’d lose 
his job, if he made any scandal. I had to get Mr. Barnes 
to talk pretty straight to him before he saw it.” 

Marjy’s hands were frozen. The shrill hum of a mos- 
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quito made an echo of Wilma’s voice. “You told Mr. 
Barnes?” 

“I just told him Paul had queer notions, out of his be- 
ing sick.” 

“I should think’”—Marjy shivered—‘Paul would go 
anyway!’ This had lain behind that gray apathy of 
Paul’s face! 

“Oh, you would!” Wilma was pert. “TI just told him 
a thing or two. I said I’d put that girl right on the front 
page of the papers. I’d sue her. I’d show her up for a 
sly, scheming minx.”” Wilma stopped, as a figure moved 
toward the house. It passed, and she went on. “I’m 
not going to say a word to your people. I want our 
visit to be just as nice. I’ve forgiven Paul, and he’s 
promised. © 

Marjy leaped to her feet. 

“Oh’’—she cried—‘‘Oh, you ” Then she ran down 
the steps and up the street. She mustn’t say the things 
that hurled themselves up to her lips. Poor Paul! Oh, 
had Wilma nailed him securely in the cage? 








Vv 


Paul and Elbert walked slowly away from the entrance 
of the Commercial House. The Detroit man had been 
reasonable about Paul’s desire to turn over printing work 
to Tom. “Neat little plant you’ve got,” he had said. 

“Have a drink?’ Tom lagged past the saloon. 

“No use. Won’t stay down yet.” ‘ 

“Well, when you feel strong enough to climb down 
from the wagon, let me know.” Tom’s hand clapped his 
shoulder. ‘“Jees, should think your bones’d stick through 
your coat.” 

“Aw, I’m all right.” Paul shrugged away from the 
friendly hand. | 
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“So you leave town next week? All set, eh? Private 
office with your name on the door—all the little ideas 
about busting loose blown over?” 

“You forget that. I was crazy.” Paul looked up the 
long stairs to Elbert’s shop. ‘No, I won’t come in again.” 
He couldn’t drag himself up those stairs. “I was sort 
of off my nut, that time I talked to you. Now I’ve come 
to my senses.” 

“Yes?” Tom drew a match along the plaster wall, 
cupped it over his pipe, the sardonic folds of eyelids and 
cheeks briefly etched. “Sometimes I think that’s when 
we're craziest. Still, I dunno as any woman’s worth 
throwing everything over for. Plenty of ’em you can 
pick up quiet, on the side. You’re bound straight for 
respectable perdition, I can see that. I told you the 
Philistines would catch you. Well—see you again before 
you leave town. ’Night.” 

Paul let him clump up the stairs. He wanted to thrust 
his words down his throat. No energy. Tom was a 
fool. He’d never be a success. In spite of all Paul might 
do for him. He went on alone through the streets, walk- 
ing slowly. Thank God they’d sold that ghost-ridden 
house. Once he got away from that, away from this 
town, and got his strength back, he’d be all right. Funny, 
the ideas you had when you were sick. Thinking you 
could upset the whole apple cart. If Hester had lifted 
a hand to help him, to hold him—but she only sent him 
away. Crazy, the way he had bolted there—as if he 
hadn’t a thought about the future. 

“Cut loose, if you want to,” Elbert had said, jauntily. 
“There’s the whole wide world waiting for you. You 
don’t have to stick it here.” Trouble with Elbert was 
he had such a tough hide. He didn’t know the way the 
world had of waiting—jaws wide in an awful grimace to 
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destroy a fellow. He couldn’t drag Hester away from 
everything she cared about, into nothing but shame and 
disgrace, now, could he? He had to think about Wilma, 
too. Andhiscareer. Barnes had made that plain enough. 

He came to his own street, moving against an enormous 
weight of inertia. Marjy, rocketing out of the shadows, 
seized his arm. “Oh, Paul!’ Why, she was crying! 

“You been at our house?” He edged away, reluctant 
to pull her emotion toward him. It was Wilma, of 
course 

“Are you going to let that—that—scare you ‘e 

“Hush, Marjy! Don’t make a scene here.’’ Paul felt 
the dim porches all down the street crane forward, curi- 
ous-eared. 

“Tt’s horrible!” 

Paul was conscious chiefly of weariness. He didn’t 
want Marjy’s feeling rushing over him. Every time she’d 
come in while he was sick, he’d wanted to scream at her 
to clear out and let him die without her probing sympathy. 
She’d like him to be a romantic fool, maybe. She was 
making a queer gulping sound, swallowing her tears. 

“They’ve just bullied you, haven’t they?” Her voice 
darted at him. 

“Oh, cut it, Marjy.”” He yanked himself into a kind 
of imitation anger. “You’ve got some fool notion. I’m 
all right. Don’t listen to Wilma. You women!” That 
was a good tone, firm. “I'll see you at home in a few 
days. Got to get along now. First time I been out so 
late, and I’m tired.” 

God, he was rid of her! She ought to know he couldn’t 
stand the sob stuff. Not yet. He hurried on, his head 
rocking a little. She was too mixed up with the early 
days of his illness, those days which had twisted him in 
a long, agonizing spiral of folly, almost up to sheer dis- 
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aster. Why, he might have spoiled his whole life, if he 
hadn’t come to his senses. And Marjy wanted to stir 
that up, did she? Not if he knew it. He could see 
which side his bread was buttered on. What if there 
was sand in his teeth, too? He climbed the steps, with- 
out a glance at Wilma, rocking lazily. Her voice chased 
him into the house. 

“You going to bed, Paul?” 

Yes, he guessed so. Dullness and emptiness—and 
safety. This was the rest of his life. “Big things ahead 
of you,” Barnes kept saying. He’d get his enthusiasm 
back. Tonight he was just tired. 

What had Marjy asked, impertinently—‘‘Are you go- 
ing to let her scare you?” No, that wasn’t what had 
happened. A kid like Marjy couldn’t know. Paul un- 
dressed slowly. He’d be glad to be out of this room 
forever. He knew it too damned well: every branching 
crack in the ceiling, every spot where the bulbous leaves 
of the wall paper failed to match precisely. He couldn’t 
explain just what had happened while he lay staring at 
those cracks. He had come out of the vagueness of fever 
to discover that he had betrayed himself. Had he talked, 
in a mindless delirium, or had the fever made him trans- 
parent, melting away the wall behind which he hid? He 
had thought he was climbing a long ladder, up from his 
old life, straight to Hester. But with the dropping of 
the fever, the ladder had swayed into smoke, like a magi- 
cian’s trick, leaving him bruised and guilty. He had 
thought death would be kind—a dark room and old arms 
cradling him. No, it was Wilma who said her heart was 
broken. A high wall around him, with shining bits of 
broken hearts, like jagged glass, stuck along the top: how 
could he climb that? The world outside the wall was 
hostile, full of cruel laughter. Suppose he dared clamber 
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past those broken hearts, to slink, bleeding and guilty— 
Barnes had drawn that picture for him. “You needn’t 
think you can be such a fool and go on with the company. 
It’d be the end of you and your career. But I told Mrs. 
Surry she’d just imagined things. You’ve got sense.” 

Well, hadn’t he shown them? He turned out the light 
and stamped to bed, puffing out his lips importantly. No 
use thinking about all that. It was over and done. He 
could hold his head up with the best of them. 


VI 


The next day, in the strange, neat house, with her 
mother exhibiting proudly all its conveniences, Marjy felt 
subdued. There was the. guest room, waiting for the 
visit from Paul and Wilma. 

“This is a wonderful advance for Paul.” Margaret 
glowed. “I was so.afraid his illness might interfere.” 

It would have half killed her mother, if Paul had gone. 
Well, was that a reason? “And here’s your room.” New 
furniture, shining white. “Don’t you like it?” 

“Tt’s nice. It just doesn’t seem natural.” 

“Tt seems better than natural to me.” Margaret was 
hurt. ‘“You’re’as bad as: ee father.” 

“Where is Dad?” 

“Off somewhere. He’s never soucid:” Margaret was 
looking through the ruffled sash curtains at the next house. 
“Mrs. Briggs, next door, has been very neighborly. She’s 
taken me to the Guild, and wants me to join.” Marjy 
caught the wistful entreaty in her mother’s voice.. 

“Of course, you must like it better down here. It’s 
just that I haven’t got used to it.” 

“If only I had insisted on moving sooner.” Margaret 
followed her daughter downstairs, stopping to dust a 
spindle with her apron corner. “While you and Paul 
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were in school. Then you could have gone to church and 
had your friends in. It would have made a big difference. 
But your father was so stubborn.” 

Would it have made any difference, Marjy wondered? 
She thought of the old house and the four of them shut 
away in it—funny how the thought of the house was a 
feeling in the muscles of her legs, as if she climbed the 
long hill toward it. Hadn’t it been like a desert island, 
where they had all suffered from seeing too much of each 
other? Then, as she heard her mother at the kitchen 
door, calling to her neighbor, “My daughter’s home. You 
must drop in and see her!” she thought, vaguely, that her 
mother had changed. She had moved into the world, not 
into a new house. Was it having a little money, or not 
having sick headaches? 

Whatever it was, Marjy discovered, as the days drifted 
idly along, that the change offered relief. The intense 
personal focus of her mother upon her daughter, the 
smothering hold she had tried to keep, had shifted slightly. 
Her mother still was full of little habits of advice, or 
warning, of proprietorship, but they seemed habits, with- 
out her whole-hearted insistence. 

“Why don’t you give up that summer school and stay 
here? You are thin and tired.” Her mother looked at 
Marjy, loafing in the porch hammock. 

“Tl be rested in a week. I couldn’t do this all sum- 
mer.” And her mother turned away without further pro- 
test. 

Her father was in and out of the house at odd hours, 
always ina hurry. He never had time for the tasks that 
Margaret suggested—shelves, new window screens. “I 
don’t see what you do all day,” she said, and Franklin 
merely hurried away. 

The days moved sleepily on. The weather was un- 
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usually warm for June. At the end of a breathless, dusty 
day, Marjy lay in the hammock listening to the hiss of 
water as her father sprinkled the lawn, sniffing the odors 
driven up by the impact of the water—fresh, damp grass, 
sweetish peonies, hard stone of the walk. Her mother 
had gone with Mrs. Briggs to prayer meeting. Presently 
the sound of the spray stopped, and her father came to 
sit in the wicker chair. 

“Those roses are kind of slow,” he said. “Because 
I had to move them. But they seem to be budding all 
right.” Marjy could see him over the edge of the ham- 
mock, wads of striped shirt bulging under his suspenders, 
his unbuttoned collar springing into horns under his chin. 
He was engrossed in clipping his cigar end. “Morten 
gave me this cigar,” he went on. “Morten’s in charge 
of wrecking the house.” The ruddy flare of his match 
touched heavy eyelids. “They got it razed today,” he 
said. 

So that was where he spent his days. Marjy pushed 
herself up in the hammock, let her feet touch the floor. 

“T got ’em to save that biggest elm. Morten thought 
he’d have to take it down, but I showed them how to get 
their trucks around it. You know that marble mantel 
piece? I got that down cellar. If Paul ever wants to 
build, he could use it. Or you.” :; 

“You’re homesick, father!’ Marjy’s apathy lifted. 

“Tike those rosebushes. I ain’t took hold yet.” He 
puffed a cloud of smoke. “I guess it’ll be all right. Your 
mother seems to like it.” | 

“You'll have to find something todo. Like her church 
work.” 

They both laughed at that, and Marjy swayed toward 
him, blown by a little wind out of the past—days when 
they muved together, happily, about the fields and or- . 
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chards. Her father must have felt it, too, for he hitched 
his chair nearer, and his voice had an easy, confidential 
tone. 

“Your mother’s been at me to go into something. But 
I’m too old a dog for new tricks. I been kind of thinking 
around. Got to have an excuse to get out of this band- 
box. I got my eye on a piece of land out north—Sh! 
Don’t say a word!” Franklin had seen Margaret, pausing 
in front of the house. “T’ll drive you out to see it.” 

Marjy woke that night to the rumble of distant thun- 
der. The flashes of lightning filled the little room, making 
the neat, flowered paper distinct. ‘She heard her father 
padding down stairs to close the windows. The heat spell 
would be broken, now. And she knew, too, that her own 
comfortable lethargy was banished. She couldn’t live for- 
ever inan idle postponement. The house rattled under the 
thunder. Clear.and cold the smell of black rain filled the 
room. Tomorrow—she could hear the rain slash at the 
trees—she would stand up straight, like a rain-drenched 
tree, and see what it was she wanted. 

In the morning there was a letter from Richard. Marjy 
found it in the postbox, along with one for her mother 
from Wilma. She waited while Margaret read hers. 
“They'll be here Sunday, Marjy. Wilma says the woman 
who bought their house has taken all the goods, too. She’s 
going to run a boarding house. So they’re free to start 
all new in Detroit. Isn’t that splendid? They'll be here 
a week.” 

Marjy went up to her room. The curtains were 
draggled; she should have tucked them away from the 
rain. Well—what else could Paul do? He’d made it 
clear that night that he wanted her to keep out. 

Here was Richard’s letter. A Jong letter, several 
folded sheets, with fine. writing dipping in haste across 
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the page, with words crossed out as if his pen stum- 
bled. 

“Dear Margaret,” it began. Marjy smiled at that for- 
mality. But as she read her body felt curiously light 
under the rapid pounding of her heart. Richard wrote 
first that he regretted her absence more than he could say. 
He needed her to help him make a decision. Out of the 
Closely written pages and involved, hesitant phrases, 
Marjy sifted finally these facts: He had been offered an 
assistant professorship in a Minnesota college, a good of- 
fer—half a page about how long it usually took to reach 
that rank. They wanted him to come out early, instead 
of teaching summer school at Ann Arbor. And—this in 
three pages of humility and protest and affirmation—he 
wanted Marjy to go with him. Unless she wired him 
not to come, he would run down to Wesley on Sunday. 
Then her parents could see him. He could offer her only 
his name and his protection and whatever success he might 
achieve. 

It would be easy to wire him, “Don’t come.” Then he 
would go to Minnesota, and she would never see him 
again. All his hesitant and pompous maneuvers about 
her would be ended, and she would be free. On the shelf 
of the closet was a pile of her old school books. Straining 
on tiptoe Marjy wriggled the flat geography from beneath 
the others. She sat on her bed, turning the limp sheets. 
Minnesota, a large green blob. A long way off. 

She moved irresolutely through the rest of the day, 
hoping without clear recognition of her hope, that a deci- 
sion might click into place. What of all her plans for 
reforming the world? For important work? They were 
cold, remote dots, as if she looked through the wrong end 
of opera glasses. 

Saturday she went shopping with her mother. A new 
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hat for Margaret, groceries for Sunday. They passed 
the telegraph office. Marjy glanced in at the yellow pads. 
She hurried after her mother, who was investigating peas 
at the market. They squeaked as she fingered them. 
“They’re fresh, I think. Would two quarts do, for five 
of us?” And Marjy said, in a rush—‘Six. Richard 
Savage. He wants to come.” 

“What?” Margaret lifted an indignant face. “When | 
Paul and Wilma are here? You might have waited, 
Marjy.” 

“T couldn’t help it. If you don’t want him, I can wire 
him not to come.” That was it—leave the decision to 
fate! But her mother said, “Richard Savage? Is that 
the professor’s son? Hm. I’d much rather have just 
the family.” Marjy flushed under her sly glance. ‘“‘Well, 
three quarts, then.” 

Sunday was like a dream comedy, in which ridiculous 
things happen, and instead of laughing you must suffer 
agonies of embarrassment and discomfort. Mrs. Larson’s 
daughter came in to cook and serve the dinner. Marjy 
set the table with the best silver, and arranged pansies in 
a low bowl. “You better go dress.”” Her mother stood 
in the doorway, anxious delight in her eyes, in the ges- 
tures with which she adjusted her silk girdle. “It’s time 
for the train now. I’ve sent your father over town for 
the brick ice cream.” 

“Mother, won’t you tell her not to chew gum while she 
serves, and not to talk?” Marjy jerked her head toward 
the kitchen. 

“You'd think your young man was the King of Eng- 
land! Run along and dress!” 

Marjy was upstairs when the taxi arrived. She peeked 
between the curtains, to see Richard handing Wilma out 
of the cab, to see his crisp straw hat fly into the gutter 
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as he bent for a suitcase. And then he almost put his 
heel through it. Why had she let him come? Wilma, 
all taffeta ruffles, rustled out of sight under the porch 
roof. Marjy drew hastily away from the window as 
Richard moved up the walk. 

Well, she had to go down stairs. Slim, tense, her ex- 
citement held under an almost sulky firmness, she de- 
scended. Franklin had just come in, with his tin of ice 
cream, and Marjy could escape for another moment, to 
put that on ice, There were all the preliminary family 
remarks. Wilma exclaimed about the house; Margaret | 
found Paul looking thin, but very well; Franklin was 
jocular. All the time Marjy was acutely aware of Rich- 
ard, fidgeting in a corner, his eyes waiting, round and 
imploring, for her to look at him. She had shaken hands, 
of course, but hastily, introducing him to her father in- 
stead of saying anything to him. 

I don’t care what he thinks of any of them, she told 
herself hotly, as the ordeal of dinner approached and 
persisted. I don’t care what they think of him. But she 
did, for some reason, care so fiercely that every word 
and gesture became a magnified disaster. Wilma’s coy- 
ness, her father’s hilarity, Margaret’s best social manner, 
Paul’s boasting-and Richard’s exaggerated courtesy, his 
stumbling attempts at conversation, his final burst into a 
long account of Tyrolean mountaineers, in which he con- 
tinued in spite of interruptions; the clump of Josie Lar- 
son’s shoes and the gusto of her gum-chewing—Marjy’s 
self was exposed in a hundred aching directions, until 
even the strawberry that trembled from Richard’s spoon 
and spread a faint purple stain on the cloth was cause 
for suffering. 

Then dinner was over, and they were all on the porch. 
Margaret tried to talk with Richard. 
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“You are a college student, Mr. Savage?” 

“He has all his degrees, mother,” explained Marjy. 
“He’s a college professor now. A Ph.D.” 

“Not yet,’ said Richard, and his voice winged its 
tremulo straight at the girl. “I may be, of course.” 

“What’s Ph.D.?” Franklin was still bent on humor. 
“Pharmacy ?” 

Marjy could stand no more. She could at least sepa- 
rate the sources of her torture. 

“Don’t you want to take a walk, Richard?’ She hur- 
ried for a hat, conscious that the leap of relief in his 
eyes meant another kind of trouble for her. Wilma was 
saying something stupid about walking being bad right 
after a large meal—Where could they go? Marjy led 
him down the street. ‘“How’d you like to see where we 
used to live? Where I grew up? Father says the house 
is torn down.” On and on she chattered. “We'd better 
take the street car. It’s a long way.” 

He knew she was pushing him off. As they sat together 
in the wicker car seat, Marjy felt his solemn eyes accuse 
her. But she found things to talk about: the way the 
town was changing, the girl who used to live at that 
corner—anything! Her surface was gay and hard, but 
underneath ran a flood of resentment. Why didn’t he 
stop her, if he wanted to say anything? Perhaps he had 
changed his mind, since he had seen her home. It wasn’t 
like his. All those undertones of contention, of opposed 
personalities, of little bickerings. Hadn’t he heard those. 
and been disgusted by them? Not much like his home. 
She hated his meek yielding to her own mood of tem- 
porizing. 

“We have to get off here.” They walked past the 
factory buildings, forbidding in their Sunday silence, past 
the settlement of workmen’s houses, chaotic in their Sun- 
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day idleness—chickens, pigs, children, lounging men who 
stared as they passed. “My father used to own all this 
land. He knew it would be valuable some day.” They 
climbed the hill, and Marjy stood still, a queer pain in 
her throat at the first glimpse of the gap behind the elm 
trees. Just the cellar left, and writhing piles of tin gut- 
ters. Great gouges in the yard, where trucks had carried 
away the wreckage. Her father had watched this. 
“Let’s go on to the orchard. The barns were out there.” 
She waved at piles of gray timbers. “I used to play 
there.” 

The apple trees were unchanged, masses of thick green 
with glints of light where the sun touched on tiny rounded 
knobs of apples forming. 

“Tt’s queer, I suppose, to see your house torn down.” 
Richard hurried close behind her. ‘Houses are sort of 
part of one, aren’t they, after you live in them, I mean.” 

Marjy nodded. She couldn’t go on chattering. That 
hole back there made her want to cry. The pain in her 
throat had grown into pity—pity that people couldn’t be 
happy—her father—Paul 

“Let’s sit down here, Marjy.” Richard’s fingers slid 
along her arm. “Under this tree.” As she turned, his 
fingers, trembling, closed over her wrist, and his face 
was white in the sunlight. “Marjy—you let me come, 
after my letter. I don’t know why you should love me— 
but don’t make me wait any longer, Marjy!” 

“What”—Marjy smiled softly—“what you waiting 
for?” Pity for the unhappy world drifted away like the 
shadow of a summer cloud, as Richard’s face moved close 
to hers, his eyes enormous, magnified behind his spec- 
tacles. He kissed her, a shy, awkward kiss, and drew 
back to look at her, incredulous amazement leaping in a 
sudden flush, in a curious altering of his mouth. “You 
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do love me, Marjy?” . He laid his cheek against her hand, 
turned her hand until his lips touched the palm. 

It must be love. Marjy leaned against the thick trunk 
of an apple tree, Richard close beside her, his fingers 
dreaming against her throat. The shadows of the trees’ 
stretched into long cones, overlapped, and no sun was 
left. . They had. no words; just that slow delicacy of 
touch under. which the husk of strangeness, of doubt,» 
curled back....Tenderness, sweet and valiant, flowed 
through Marjy. 

“We must go.” She stirred, and Richard sprang to his 
feet, clumsy in his haste to heed her slightest mood. He 
drew Marjy up, held her for a moment. “We'll go tell 
the folks I’m going to Minnesota with you.” 

- As they walked down the hill, Marjy saw someone be- 
yond the cavern of the old house. Her father and Paul! 
“We can tell them now.’’ She pointed them out to Rich- 
ard, smiling at his dismay. Through her tenderness 
pierced an alert lance of warning. Always, perhaps, she 
would feel this sudden rush of defense. “Don’t you 
mind,” she said. 

They reached her father and Paul. “Well, came to the 
same place, did you?” Her father looked tired. 

“Richard has to ask-you properly for your daughter.”’ 
She felt strong, secure. Richard’s need of her held no 
dark threat against her secret, inner self. Instead it 
seemed to make her more intact, more essentially herself. 
Franklin, after a queer little glance at her, took Richard’s 
hand, shook it, quite as he should. Mdrjy went ahead; 
with Paul beside her. 

“He’s a nice fellow, I guess.” Paul knocked his stick 
against the daisies along the path. “He picked him a good 
wife, anyway.” 
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Marjy looked up at him. They’ve eaten you up, she 
thought, all of them together. 

“Don’t you worry about me,” he answered her glance, 
his mouth old, bitter. “I’m going to get on fine. I hope 
you'll be happy.” 

“You, too.” Marjy walked beside him, thinking: 
You're scared. That’s what they’ve done to you. If you 
once get scared in this world, you’re done for. She lifted 
her chin defiantly. 

“T tell you, coming out here makes me realize how 
well I’m doing. Sort of takes me back, you know.” Paul’s 
face had put on a mask of assurance. ‘I mean to be suc- 
cessful. I will be, if I stick it. That’s something!” 

At the little roofed platform they waited for Richard 
and their father to come up. Richard was explaining 
about Minnesota. 

“That’s a long way off, isn’t it, Marjy?’ Her father 
nodded slowly, and Marjy saw that green blob on the old 
geography page. “Well, I suppose you want to go.” 

Richard took her arm with an air of ostentatious pos- 
session. 

“T’'ll take good care of her,” he said. 

Marjy felt the little quiver in his fingers, and in spite 
of all her wistful confusion of pity and amusement, she 
was content. 
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